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COTTON 


DUTCHER TEMPLES 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


=] DRAPER CORPORATION [& 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office 
188 So. Forsyth St. Atlanta Georgia 


wos Copyright 1916 by Draper Company 
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THE HIGHER THE WAGES 


AND 


THE SCARCER OR 


MORE INEXPERIENCED THE WEAVERS 


THE GREATER 
ARE 
THE PROPORTIONAL ADVANTAGES 


OF 


NORTHROP AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


“ones Ss Southern Office 
Meets 86188 So. Forsyth St. Atlanta Georgia 


. 
he Copyright 1916 by Draper Company 
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TURN THE LIGHT 

OF PROFIT ON YOUR 
FACTORY OR MILL ‘ 
LIGHTEN THE DAYS 
WORK AND REDUCE 
COSTLY DEPRECIATION 


Fo the specifie purpose of giving light, and bettering the light in all parts of your 


factory, ‘‘ Dixielite’’ was made. 


It would be an exaggeration to say that this wear-resisting paint makes the 
darkest factory as light as day, but it does give a workable light that increases the 


efficiency of employees, which means better profits for you. 


‘‘Dixielite’’ goes farther than being just an interior finish for lighting effects. 
It is used as an interior finish by the largest manufacturing houses in the country, 
for private residences and office buildings, protecting your property against costly 


depreciation, a large item to deduct from the year’s profits. 


Walls and ceilings coated with ‘‘ Dixielite’’ will have a 
. , . , , fferin ou 
lasting, glossy snow white, light reflecting surface. Time pA na 


n't @ = — - i have rfected a 
doesn’t change it. It won’t yellow with age. It won’t itl BP mcr 0 Fo 


crack nor peel. It is washable and sanitary and for old behind it a guar- 
: antee of entire sat- 


work, only one coat is needed. isfaction. Let us 
tell you all about 
‘*Dixielite.’’ Ask 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co.Inc. | cz 


139-141 Federal St., Boston, Mass. bring it. tin 3 


Makers of Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 
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Now, Sir; 
There’s no excuse for 
“*Seconds’’ from 
‘Thin Places’’ in 


your mill— 


just because you are running 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS. 


You (and you have not been alone) may have believed this to be a ‘‘necessary 
evil’’ but when we tell you that 62,000 Draper Automatic Looms, from Maine 
to Louisiana, are running daily, the product of which is absolutely free from 
Thin-Places, we know you will be immediately interested in knowing all 
about this plan of relief. 
The answer is— 


C. & B. 


Automatic 
Thin-Place 


Preventer 


Now, to say nothing of the yearly, monthly, weekly and daily trouble and worry caused by these Thin-Places, 
what would it be worth to your mill in Dollars and Cents to have COMPLETE RELIEF? We know you will 
be surprised to learn that the small sum of $2.00 per loom will enable you to forget all about Thin-Places. 
Without expense or any sort of obligation on your part we will gladly send literature and SAMPLES FOR 
TEST. 


Clayton & Bentley Company 


127 Madison Avenue, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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says a foreman of one of the largest plants 
in the country. 


“The Trackless Train” 


Eventually, every cotton mill of any size will be using electricity for trucking purposes. Inter-transpor- 
tation is a big item of expense, and more and more manufacturers, realizing the need of efficiency in every 
department, are thinking seriously about the time, moiey and labor wasted by the hand-trucking method and 
of means to eliminate that waste and place this labor on the productive payroll. 

There are many ways in which electricity is used to save time and money—to replace manual labor,-—and 
it ean be used most effectively in the cotton mill in 
solving the internal-transportation problem. 














‘“MERCURY” 


industrial Tractor 


is almost unlimited. With the aid of trailers, one 
tractor may be made to do the trucking for various 
departments. At one part of the day its work may 
be devoted to hauling cotton from warehouse to 
opening room. At another, a trailer train may carry 
the entire product of rolls and bales from clothroom to 
warehouse, eliminating the long line of negro truck hands 
with their individual trucks. Again when the day’s ship- 
ment of goods has been pulled out and properly stenciled, 




















f it may be piled on trailers and moved to the proper cars 
i for loading. 

One man to operate the tractor and just a sufficient 
i amount of common labor for loading trailers is all that 
i is necessary with this efficient system. 
, 










A force of experienced engineers is maintained by us 
and one will be sent to your mill to go over conditions 
upon request. A complete analysis of your problem will 
put you to no expense or obligation. 








Write today for descriptive catalog. 






The Mercury Manufacturing Company 






4108 South Halstead Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A Big Sturdy Truck 


For Heavy 


Duty Haulage 


POWERFUL of motor—massive of build—the ‘‘Hall’’ truck provides 
you with a proven transportation system—a haulage equipment that 
you ean depend upon. 


Up the hills—over hard grade crossings—through the sand and around 
the quick turns 


ALL TRUCK 


will carry your heavy loads at a consistently low cost 
per ton mile. 


Continental The motor is a standard Continental—the axles are 
Timken—the chassis frames themselves are forged and 


Motor machined of the highest grade steel right here in our 
own plant. 


: The new Hall book—‘‘Speeding Up”’’ is of’ particular 

Timken ook—""Speeding Uj of particula 

interest to Textile Mill Owners who are now ready to 

Axles modernize their traffic plan. For your copy, without 
obligation, address— 


The Lewis-Hall Iron Works 


Detroit, Michigan 
Established 1873 
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Repeat 


Another Federa!! CO ee oe 


Business men with haulage problems will be able to ap- 
om 2 . > > . : _ prec_ate the performance of Federal truck No. 5586—a 3% ton 
That is the best proof of Federal Quality. model—owned by Frank Wotzke of Detroit. Just previous 
Trucks, like men. receive recognition for faithful i to the recent car shortage situation—when all his customers 

‘ A | were rushing in their orders for heavy consignments of fuel— 
service performed. | Mr. 


Wotzke delivered 60 tons of coal in 7 hours, his Federal 
: , , traveling 83 miles in do‘ng it. 
Federal Trucks are paid the highest tribute pos- Here are the results of this unusual efficiency record: 





Sible by their owners when they say—‘‘ Another Tiewittes 


Jaderal ’’ Cost per day ... 
Fed ral. Cost per mile 
Cost per ton 


Tt will pay YOU to buy FEDERALS. ae ae See 


Federal stamina is making s milar haulage records in YOUR 
line of business every day. 


Federal Motor Truck Co. Write for ‘‘Federal Traffic News’’ and read 


Y of other firms profiting by Federalized equip- 
47 Leavitt St. ment. Sent monthly on request. 


Detroit, Michigan ihe see | RR 
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Toledo All- Meta Dormant Platform Heavy Capacity Scales 


In use this is, of course, set flush with the floor so that trucks 
or other containers may be rolled right on and off again. Contains 
the new Toledo platform suspension which keeps bearings sharp 










$ and scales sensitive for an unusually long period. Has the — 
: Toledo equalizng bar and double pendulum construction in the 
indicating mechanism which renders scale accurate even when 
slightly out of level. Both of these features are exclusive with 
7 Toledo Scales. 
“a 
~% 
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_SISHIPBINGRGOM UNION BLEACHING AND. FINISHING CO.Sé 
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PROGRESSIVE MILLS 


Throughout the South are adopting the speediest, most accurate 
and economical method of weighing. We print herewith two 
photographs and an appreciative letter from the Union Bleaching 
and Finishing Company, enthusiastic users of 


TOLEDOSCALES 


Others who save time and money by the use of these scales are 
Lanett Cotton Mills, American Spinning Mills, Poe Mfg. Com- 
pany, Franklin Mills, in fact every progressive concern that 
has given the matter any investigation. 

Investigate for yourself. Send for our interesting booklet 
entitled ‘‘How Toledo Scales Save Time and Money in 
Every Weighing Process,’’ and we will include our 
little leaflet entitled ‘‘How Textile Mills Weigh 
Their Products.’’ They tell facts about 
the whole subject of weighing that will 
prove of great value to you. Write today 


TOLEDO SCALE CO. 


3305 Monroe St. TOLEDO, OHIO 


Canadian Factory—Windsor, Ontario. 
Branch Offices and Service Stations in All Large Cities. 
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For Cotton Mills 


The extreme dampness in the cotton 
mill has no effect on Lincoln Motors 


The windings are insu- 
lated with a special 
waterproof compound 
and the standard Lincoln 
Motor can be operated 
even when entirely sub- 
merged in water. 

In picker rooms and 
every location where 
moisture or lint are pre- 
valent these motors are 


giving continuous, reli- a ee 


able service. Write for Bulletin on Motors 101-N 


‘‘Link Up With Lincoln’’ 


The Lincoln Electric Co. 


Cleveland, O. 


New York City Chicago Philadelphia 
(Singer Bldg.) Columbus Pittsburgh 

Buffalo Detroit Charlotte, N. C. 

Grand Rapids Toronto, Canada. Syracuse 


Agencies in all principal cities. 


This Standard Lincoln Motor 
has operated under water for 
over 3 years without damage 
to windings. 
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The Choice 
of a Stoker 


+ Age, 


7Always Narrows 
7 down to - 
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“ll -A Senda of Plant 


Requirements 
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ILE te $ WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


This Time Overfeed 


‘*T like your smile,’’ said the Sales Manager to Sam, the Stoker Expert. 









‘“What is new?”’ 






‘* Another sale,’’ answered Sam. ‘‘This time eight overfeeds to burn what 
I actually believe is the worst coal t he Pittsburgh District can produce—high 
- in volatile, with big possibility of clinker.’’ 


‘*But, Sam, how about the Underfeed? It would have done the trick.’’ 







‘That is true, but the purchaser did not require the overload or reserve capacity 
our Underfeed would give him, so we saved him this extra in first cost—although I 
grant you that where heavy overloads are encountered, the additional cost of the 
Underfeed is fully warranted.” 







‘*You are right, Sam.”’ 


**So after considering the purchaser’s r equirements from every angle, we decided 
that the overfeed—which, as you know, will burn almost any kind of fuel satisfac- 
torily—was the stoker to recommend.’’ 






‘*Well, Sam, I like the way you han dle these jobs, and I am pleased that with 
our three types we are able to me et the customer’s requirements so closely. 
The one-stoker man certainly must be under a serious handicap.”’ 








Write for Circular WM 513. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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COTTON STORAGE 
350,000 —— BALES 
HANDLED DURING SEASON OF 1915-16 AT AMERICAN DOCK TERMINAL 


YEN - 


¥ x 


> 
a 
; 


CITY AND PORT OF NEW YORK 
Lowest insurance and storage rates in the City and Port of New York obtained in modern concrete warehouses 
Fully protected by Automatic Sprinklers. New York Cotton Exchange license. Bonded employees. Forty years’ 
experience in Cotton Storage Business. Direct rail connection with all Trunk Lines. Illustrated booklet and rates 


AMERICAN DOCK COMPANY. 


Executive Office: 17 State Street, New York 
“If you are not a patron of the American Dock Terminal, you should be.’’ 


on application to 


ELECTRICITY 


THE MODERN POWER 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


The Heart of an 


ECONOMY 


renewable cartridge 


FUSE 


is the “Drop Out’’ ‘Renewal Link. It 
is the only thing you have to replace in 
order to renew a blown SWCONOMY 
FUSE. The expense is trifling, com- 
pared to the utter extravagance of dis- 
carding an entire fuse after it has 
operated. 

Use Economy Fuses in your plant and 
by their use cut yearly fuse mainte- 
nance bills a full 80 per cent. 

Write for free Samples. Test them. Let 
the results speak for the economy and 
safety of Economy Fuses. Be sure to 

ask for Catalog 39. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
THE MODERN MOTORS | . many gong 
‘ CHICAGO 


FOR TEXTILE DRIVES | , . 2 At Leading Jobers. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 


Offices in all principal cities 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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HE “IDEAL” Automatic Loom stands 
for low operating cost and high quality 
of fabrics. 


It has the widest scope of any automatic 
loom and can be easily changed over from 
one fabric to another. 


And remember that while saving 50% to 
60% in weaving costs for you the weavers 
can earn from 40% to 50% more wages. 


Write for our illustrated catalog. 


S__, The Stafford Company 
Readville, Mass. 


Fred H. White, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


INCLUDING . 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF WASTE INTO YARNS & CLOTH 











DOUBLE CARDING 
WITH 


LAP-WINDER 
AND 


FOUR COILER 
FINISHER CARDS 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS 





IMPROVED METHODS 
AND 


MACHINERY 
FOR 
HANDLING 
COTTON WASTE 


SIMPLE EFFICIENT 






































Four Coiler Waste Finisher Card. 





SHOPS 
BIDDEFORD, ME. LOWELL, MASS. NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. 






CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
| LOOM WORKS 


LOOMS 


| WORCESTER, MASS. 
| PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Alexander & Garsed, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Representatives. 
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Lehnert Textile Machinery Co. 


53 State Street, (1003 Exchange Building) Boston, Mass. 


We Are Specializing 


In the Manufacture of 
Pickers, Carding and Spinning 
Machinery for 
Wool, Merino, Cotton Waste, Flax, 
Asbestos, Felts, Etc. 


apts 
suhainai; Han! A iy iG AED Le 
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Josephy’s Ring Spinning Frame for 
Cotton Waste and Woolen Yarns. 


Factories at 
Lawrence and Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
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Taunton, Mass. 


NEW MODEL SPINNING FRAME 
We invite investigation of our method of Driving 
Spinning Frame Spindles by means of Endless 
tapes. Slack twisted yarn eliminated. 
WE ALSO BUILD 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
COTTON AND SILK LOOMS 
SPINNING FRAMES DRAWING FRAMES 
DOBBIES ETC. 


Southern Agent 
Edwin Howard, Greenville, S.C. 
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A Meritorious Recognition of Our Methods 


The expressions of Appreciation of users of our Systems as quoted below, 
coming from representative Cotton, Worsted and Silk Manufacturers, are in- 
teresting, and as well, convincing that for Efficiency, Economy and Simplicity 
of equipment, our SECTIONAL SPRAY TYPE SYSTEM or our ATOMIZER 
or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM are both STANDARDS of a_ practical 
Air-Moistening Equipment. 


‘*Absolutely essential in a Textile Plant.’’ 
‘‘A larger product and better grade of Cloth.’’ 
‘‘An absolute necessity in these days of Close Competition.’’ 
‘‘The contract recently placed with you is our fourth installation, and completes 
all of our buildings. We would not have gone to this expense had it not been for 
the fact that we consider the equipment decidedly efficient in all details.’’ 


‘*Production increased at least 10%.”’ 
‘‘Speaking from personal experience, we can say that it has largely increased production 
and quality of goods.”’ 
‘The expense of upkeep is very little indeed.’’ 
‘‘Able to increase our production. Have spent practically nothing on repairs.’’ 
**Equipment decidedly efficient in all details. Ready and willing to make 
good.”’ 


‘*Helps our production wonderfully.”’ 






‘*Karning power has been greatly increased by the introduction of your Humidifiers.”’ 
‘‘The Control of the temperature of the room is itself a great advantage.’”’ 
‘*Better atmospheric conditions in all departments. ”’ 
‘‘Your system has given us excellent results in every department where they 
have been installed.’ 
‘*Quality of goods and comfort of operatives.’’ 









‘‘Have been very much satisfied with this installation, being able to increase our production 
to a very great extent, owing to the uniform condition of the atmosphere.’’ 
‘*Carding, Combing and Spinning Departments, improving the Condition.”’ 
‘* Would find it almost impossible to run successfully the greater part of the year with- 
out your system.”’ 
‘‘Cannot speak too highly of it.’’ 
‘Can fully recommend those contemplating the need of such equipment to 
purchase from you.’’ 










The above quotations are from Testimonial Letters, copies of which we 
will cheerfully furnish on request. 





We have been Manufacturers of Humidifiers and Kindred Moistening De- 


vices for more than TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
JOHN HILL, Southern Rep., 1014 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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TRADE MARK 


The difference between drawing-in 
or twisting-in by hand and doing the 


same work with a 
Warp Tying Machine 


Any labor-saving device that will pay 
for itself in less than three years is 
worth your consideration. 


The Warp-Tying Machine is IT 


























Barber-Colman Company 
Greenville, S. C. 


| For Straight Edge Work, inked Samples, etc. Cut all kinds of Fabrics. | 
| ONE STROKE OF THE LEVER OPERATES THE J 
AUTOMATIC CLAMP AND CUTS THE GOODS, and the 
lever lifted, releases the material, leaving the knife guarded jf 
and ready for the next cut. | 
These features make our Cutters the most 
rapid working machines on the market. 
These are the most powerful Lever 
Cutters made. 
We also manufacture Power Cutters 
in all sizes. 


This Type 
made in 9 jf 
inch, 14-inch ff 
and 20-inch | 
Widths. 


This Typ? 
made in 25- 


inch and 32- 
inch Widths. 


The Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co., | 


South Windham, Conn. 


H, Hinze. Sales Agent, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
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| Cramer System 
OF 


Air Conditioning 





An equipment for every requirement 


Warm Air in Winter 
Cool Air in Summer 
| Moist Air When Needed 
Dry Air if Desired 


Automatically Controlled all the time 


Central Station Systems Spray Humidifiers 
Fan Air Conditioners . Ejector Humidifiers 
Dehumidifying Equipment 
Automatic Temperature and Humidity Controllers 


Write for Instructive Literature. 


| Stuart W. Cramer 
| New York CHARLOTTE, N. C. Boston 
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Try Them Thiety Dees ate 


'o prove to you that Ned ey Counters will increase your loom production, reduce the 


cost of weaving per yard, and increase the efficiency of your mill we will send you either of the 
counters illustrated on 30 days free trial. If the counters illustrated are not suitable to your 
requirements write us as we make counters for practically every possible purpose where a count 
is desired. 


Loom Yardage Counter. 


Our free textile booklet gives much interesting information. Yours for the asking. 


THE VEEDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Speed Counters 6 Breguet St, ao — pen wr  S. Hank Counters 


; Cyclometers for Bicycles and Motorcycles, Odometers for Automo- 1 
Lineal Measuring biles and Horse Drawn Vehicles, Tachometers, Tachodometers. Thread Measuring 


Counters and Fine Die Castings. 


SMITH & FURBUSH| 


MACHINE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Specialists in machinery for working all 
kinds of Waste Products. Complete 
equipment for coarse yarns, etc., from | 
waste. Shoddy, Felting and W oolen ma-* 
chinery. 


For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 


Jute Picker | Cheapest of them all. 


Send for Circular $82. = atti ntees tie i : 
ae? Mail e- ree sample. 
This machine is used for shredding or = ' 


hackling out Gunny and Burlap bagging. } Patented and manufactured by 


It is used as a part of our outfit for the | THE |. E. PALMER COMPANY 


| manufacture of gunny bagging from scrap | 
bagging. | Middletown, Connecticut, } 
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Quality Brushes 


Mills that recognize quality in 
brushes—brushes that are made from 
the best materials and by the most 
expert workmen—brushes that are 
made to stand the use and abuse of 
long and. severe service—are de- 
manding 


FELTON 
MILL BRUSHES 


There’s a Felton Brush for every 
use in the mill at the lowest price 
consistent with the high standard of 
quality. 

We have a special department for 
brush repair work, and your broken 
or worn out brushes will be repaired 
earefully and promptly. 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO. 
Manchester, N. H. 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Are Root Counters on Your Machines ? 


Counters on your machines may not seem neces- 
sary, but if you will ask some of the m'll men who 
use Root Counters, they will tell you they would 
not be without them. 

Root Counters have solved the problem of securing 
accurate, relable and immediate records—right 
when you need it—while the work is beng done. 
A glance at the figures tells you what each ma- 
chine and operator is doing. They help you pre- 
vent disputes with employees when on piece work, 
prevent waste, etc. 

There's a ‘‘Root’’ for every machine in your 
mill. Write for catalog ‘‘T.’’ 


Cc. J. ROOT CO. 


10 Merz Street, BRISTOL, CONN. 


‘Machinery 


For all varieties of cotton fabrics 


Machines for Inspecting, Trimming, Sewing, 
Brushing, Shearing, Singeing, Measuring, 
Folding, Doubling, Rolling, Winding, Trade- 
marking, etc., etc. 


COTTON BRUSHING MACHINE 
With Calender Rolling Machine 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Also successors to Joseph J. Schofield, of Providence, R. I. 


matic 
Opener and Duster. 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 


kindred fibrous substances. 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 


Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 
Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Blackman Ventilators 


For thirty-two years 
have been acknowl- 
edged by engineers and 
architects everywhere, 
as the best obtainable. 

Installed in mills, 
manufacturing plants, 
offiee buildings,  ete., 
they insure the proper 
circulation of good, pure 
air—a real necessity. 

Our eatalog explains 
fully. Send for it. 


Howard & Morse 
45 Fulton St,, New York 


January, 1917. 
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39 Cortlandt Street, New York 


PAINT YOUR OWN BOBBINS 
Two Big Reasons 


| An occasional Many mills are ‘ 5 yar as coat nbempeiaae 
* coat of paint or Bulletin No. 103 

shellac on your bob- The 

ine ; ; is 201 lan for iden- ; : ~ Py ae 

bins and spools is or oS Carrier System of Humidifying 


an investment that tifying different ° x a 
“4 ‘ se : =| Bes as applied to textile mills 
will pay good re ‘ am P 
™ grades or sizes of 

turns. These small 

but important parts 

are often overlooked, 

with the result that 

time and mater al 

are wasted and extra 

motions are .required of opera- 
tives to keep up ends on rough 
and splintered bobbins. the bobbins, with the result 


But do your own painting. that if a mistake is made in 
Don't pay out your good money 
to the bobbin manufacturers 
for painting or repainting. Many would be brought to the at- 
mills are buying ther bobbins tentton of the operative or 
and spools unpainted, and Sav- <a> Sg we 
ing at least 75% by doing their overseer as soon as it was put 

) Typical Corrier Humditer with automate temperuture end he 


own painting. on the machine, =} be widify control. Thie installatwp serves the largest apace enill 
. im the United States and one im which worsted dress goods and 


This plan has many other advantages, but it’s too expensive : ; A ma a 
“™ Soins: 4 ‘ . r 4 A coat linings of ighest quality ave made. Parr Alpaca 
to, have the bobbins and spools painted outside or by the bobbin is Compeny,, Helyele, Mase 


manufacturers. 


adopting ‘the 


yarn or warp, or for 
distinguishing carded 
and combed yarn, by 
using bobbins and 
spools painted dif- 
ferent colors. One 
mill paints the ends. of 


Lice 


selecting the wrong bobbin, it 


TEXTILE MEN 


Or anybody responsible for humidity, 


temperature, ventilation and cleanliness, 
this book is worth reading, and it’s 


FREE 


You cannot afford to neglect the subjects 
which this book discusses, such as: 


Advantages of art ficial humidification; the desirable per 
centage of humidity; conditions affecting humidity; heat gen- 
erated by textile machinery and how it affects humidity’ cool 
ing by evaporation; evaporation and ventilation; window ven 
tilation; advantages of artificial ventilation; amount of ventila- 
t'on required; action within a humidifier in summer; average 
cooling effect obtainable in various localities; power to move 
the air; air-distributing systems; relation of regain of textiles 
to relative humidity, standard regain percentages and allow- 
ances for various fibres and fabrics in normal condition; the 


Carrier system of air conditioning; relation between tempera 
e Oc ture and humidity in the Carrer system; advantages ot the 
° e Carrier system in summer and in winter; obtaining different 


humidities from the same apparatus. 


e = » e°. P P 
Bobbin Painting Machine ceive 8 fee copy of th Book. and | 
ceive a free copy of ths book, and egg) ya muti 
g if at the same time you tell us your Ji ey 391 . ¥ 1 . 
is a paying investment for any mill. Any class of bobbins or phy y yf oe a Hb nrg rf “qe Ah 
spools, quills, twisters, triptods, ete., can be painted on this ters that should be of most interest PNR he ’ al 
machine at a speed of 30 per minute, all of them painted exactly to you and further explain exactly DRY! 
uniformly and with no waste of paint. The cost of operation what is to be gained from .Carrier 
and supplies allows a big saving over the prices charged for installation . 
painting by the bobbin manufacturers. Any boy or girl can a ; 
operate it. 
This machine is used by all the big bobbin manufacturers. 


It pays them, and it wll pay you. It is now being used in . 
the largest cotton, woolen and silk mills in the country. More 
and more mill men are realizing its advantages in their mill. 

Tt will pay you to look into this paint ng proposition, and 


full information and prices will be sent you gladly. Drop us 
a line today. 


: * . ° 
We carry a complete line of Bobbins and Skewers. When in ( 
the market let us quote you. Engineering Oorpora ion 
— ee ee ree ee ee Te SNR Mm a 


BLANDIN COMPANY 39 Cortlandt St New York 


Boston 
176 Federal St. Land Title Bldg. Mutual Life Bldg 


Wi | fi 
My aM fag} UE 


I 


Mu il ll gui Hint 


Lawrence, Mass. 
Southern Agent, F. R. CHADWICK, Charlotte, N. C. 


Chicago, Transportation Bldg. 
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BRUSH 


Chas. A. O’Neil, Agt. and Mgr. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Manufacturers and Repairers of Mill Brushes 
for 


Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Knit 


























Send for samples of “SONOCO” 

Spiral-wound Straw-board Tubes 

for 

Winding Cloth, or Warping. 
Short freight hauls 


save time and money: 









Southern Novelty Company 


Hartsville, South Carolina. 


















| SANITARY > 
| PAPER CUSPIDORS | 


Nothing to Wash. Nothing to Clean. 
| Simply fill with wet or dry saw dust, when dirty burn them up. jf 








PERFORATED METALS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Such as Cotton Seed Oil Mills, Cotton Gins, 
Phosphate Screens, Coal Screens, Ventilation, 
Electrical Devices, Sugar Mills, Surfacing for 
Sand Rolls. 


, Send for Metal Sample Plate and Circular. 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















167 YORK ST., 


WEST POINT IRON 





| Has It Ever Occurred to You 





That the BEST products are made 
by those manufacturers who adver- | 
tise their products CONTINUOUS- | 


Cotton Mill Castings 


LOOM AND SECTION BEAMS 
MANHOLE FRAMES AND COVERS 
GRATE BARS 







LY—month after month and year | 
after year? Such advertisers MUST | 
live up to every claim they make or | 
they could not afford to advertise | 
continuously. | 










Write Us. 
West Point, Ga. 
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“INVALUABLE” Writes 


ORANGE COTTON MILLS 
about the 


Jumbo Diagraph. 


‘«We are using your Jumbo Stencil Machine for cut- 
ting stencils to mark barrels and bales of cotton twine, 
which we ship all over the country. This machine is 
invaluable and we did not realize what we were doing 
without until we got one of these machines. It works 
perfectly and has never been out of order.’’ 


2 


Largest Letter Cut by any Stencil Machine. 


This is the size type that the above Company use, 
for the reason that addresses and routings can be 
stenciled more easily, quickly and show up to better 
advantage on burlap or any rough and uneven surface 
than when a smaller letter is used. 

Other erage Veet, wie them for facts. 
Shawmut Mills ; Shawmut, Ala. 
Enterprse Mfg Co. . : ° ° : Augusta, Ga. 
Swift Mfg. Co., P a ; 3 Columbus, Ga. 
Bladenboro Cotton Mills i , = Bladenboro, N. C. 
Pattersen Mills Co. ‘ . Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Roanoke Mills Oo. ° > . Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Bonham Cotton Mills . 7 d ; Bonham, Texas 
Lauren Cotton Mills . ‘ ; Laurens, 8. O. 
Butler Mills é ; , 3 zi ‘New Bedford, Mass. 
American Linen Co. : ‘ Falls River, Mass. 


Our Machines save these Firms money. Doesn’t it 
stand to reason that one would do the same for you? 
An appliance that is invaluable to one Mill, ought to 
certainly be of interest to another. Install a Machine 
on trial. Determine it for yourself without any cost. 

DIAGRAPHS are built in three sizes, cutting 1%”, 
%” and 4” letters. One will surely meet your needs. 

Delays pay no dividends! You are paying for a 
DIAGRAPH every year. Why don’t you get it? 

WRITE TODAY for sample stencils and complete 
information. 


THE’ DIAGRAPH COMPANY 
908 Clinton St. 


COTTON 





This picture shows one of the many Kron Scales in use in the various 
mills of the American Thread Company. 


Increased Weighing 
Efficiency Assured 


The Kron performs automatically 
the whole weighing operation, 
weighing the material as fast as it 
can be handled. There's no chance 
for guessing—no false motions— 
no time wasted. 


| ‘‘Load and Look’’ 


KronScales 


| AUTOMATIC SPRINGLESS | 
All Metal Construction 


are proving a great time and labor saver in 
hundreds of textile mills and industrial plants 
of every description and are saving thousands 
of dollars yearly to the users. 


You, too, can secure 100% efficiency in your 
weighing by installing a Kron. 


Write for catalog and complete information. 


American Kron Scale Co. 
422 East 53rd St., New York. 


CHICAGO—58 East 11th Street BOSTON—141 Milk Street. 
PHILADELPHIA—506 Frarklin Bank Bidg. PROVIDE NCE—125 Washington St. 
PITTSBURGH — Business Men's Exchange SAN FRANCISCO-..156 Fourth St. 
CLEVELAND —610 Union Bidg. LOUVISVILLE—405 Urban Bidg. 

Wi SON. H. C.—Opposite Chamber of Commerce 











besides 


call on us when you need anything of 


promptly 








Are your goods proper- 


Are your shipments safe? 
hard- 


ly and clearly marked? Or do you use smeary, 
to-read hand-made lettering? 

Make sure your goods go out right by using the 
Ideal Stencil Machine in your shipping room. The 
machine cuts complete addresses in half a minute. 
A stencil marks one shipment quicker than by brush 
tag or label; and one stencil is good for a thousand 
markings. 

The IDEAL cuts all stencils in plain view; the opera- 
tion being swift, easy, accurate. Stronger and speed- 
ier than former machines, yet far more simple to use. 

What chance has the old smeary brush and pot 
compared with the plain, easy-to-read stencils cut by 
the swift-working Ideal Stencil Macnine? 


IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE CO., 













RUBBER STAMPS 


we make lots of other things. 


Stencils 
Metal Checks 
Nietal Plates 


Metal Badges 
Etc. 















this kind. 









COTTON 














That is the question, exactly! How much more 
efficient and speedy will Your shipping room be— 
how much neater, safer, and plainer will your mark- 
ings be—how much time and trouble will you save 
and costs, too, when you throw out the old marking 
methods and install the IDEAL—‘*The Machine That 
Safeguards Shipments.” 

Whether you mark boxes, bags, crates, bales or 
any other products you can use the IDEAL. And to 
prove it we'll send you absolutely free, a stencil of your 
own name to test out in your shipping room. Also, 
a copy of a valuable book on shipping efficiency, 
which may point out the way to save mgney for you. 

A letter will bring you the stencil and the book. 
What prevents you from writing now? 


3 Ideal Block, BELLEVILLE, ILL. 





‘Bradley "ust 
Stencil 
| Machine 


Write for catalogue 


EY 
Gen. Sales Agent 


Ink for marking and stenciling. 
30c or $3.00 per doz. 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Wnite for Prices and Samples. 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO., 





BALE TIES and BUCKLES 





Painted Galvanized Bright 


ACME STEEL GOODS CoO., 


ind Atlanta, Ga 


JaNvary, 1917. 


Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Price 
Manufacturers 


No.4 Acme U Buckie. 
Mfrs. of Steel Box Strapping and Steel Door Mats 


Mfrs. 
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CARY’S EVERLASTING 
FLEXIBLE STEEL MAT 


Has a Scraping Surface in Every Direction. 
Practically Indestructible. 






ust-Proof 
einforced Edges 


5 


anitary 
elf-cleaning 








The U. S. 
Government 


has contracted for this 
Mat to be used in all its 
baild.ngs throughout the U. 8. 


TWELVE REGULAR STOCK SIZES. 
SPECIAL SIZES TO ORDER 


Cary Manufacturing Company, 









Does 






T 


the National Calling System. 


t 


The The 
Man Signal | 


MR. SMITH 
CODE NUMBER 32. 






The National Calling System 
huilding or m ll grounds and his 
be reached without slightest del 
simple process of having his code 
nearest department telephone 
»f movement were it impossible t 

The National Calling System i 
placed next the telephone switch 
combinations up to 45 d fferent 
operation is very simple. 





and simultaneously sound once, 
as desired, up to seven, 
electr cal sienaling devices, 





This is the up-to-the-minute 


and can be installed at a lower co 
grade system. 





NATIONAL SCALE 


1 Bank Street, 


COTTON 


Necessaries for the Mill and Shipping Department. 


That is Essentially What the 


NATIONAL CALLING SYSTEM 


HE executive whose duties are divided between office and work- 
rooms—who is beset by 
places at once, can overcome much of this difficulty by installing 


and straightens out matters 


After the levers are set a turn 
of the operating key causes the code number to instantly 
twice, 
on electric bells, 
placed 
throughout the establishment or about the 
Calling System. 
bodies the highest degree of workmanship and reliability 


Send for complete information and Illustrated Catalog CC. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Manufacturers of National Counting Machines and National- 
Chapman Elevating Trucks. 


CARY’S BALE BAND AND BUCKLE 


THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED THEM SAY THEY ARE THE BEST 





BALE OF COTTON ‘SECURELY ‘FASTENED BY 


A 
OUR BALE TIES AND BUCKLES 
NOTE ITS NEAT AND COMPACT APPEARANCE 


THE ABOVE SHOWS 


The Locking or Hook part next to the Bale, 


caught in other 


Buckle can be applied with the 
so that there is no possibility of its getting 
Bales when piled together. 


Also Manufacturers of 


TWISTED AND FLAT WIRE BOX STRAPS and a 
FULL LINE OF SHIPPERS’ SPECIALTIES. 


Manhattan Bridge Plaza 
BROORLYN, N. Y. 


| 
| 






for Executives 


the seeming necessity of being in two 


Instrument set to call 
Code Number 32 


locates its man almost instantly, wherever he may be about the 
movements are covered as completely as though time-tabled. He can 
ay, whether the plant covers 100 square-feet or 100 acres, by the 


_ He then uses the 
might block freedom 


number sounded on the National Calling System. 


oon a distance that 
fice every minute. 
s a signaling system, independent of the telephone system 


board. The signals are controlled by 
code numbers. The 


o keep in touch with the « 


but usually 
eight small levers which form 


Operator has been 
instructed to find 
Mr. Smith immediately 


or as many times 
horns or other 
strategic points 
grounds. 


It em- 





at 


st than any other high 







COMPANY 




























Whiting Foundry Equipment Co. 

Landis Bolt Cutters 

Gould & Eberhardt Shapers and Gear Cutters 

Lodge & Shipley Lathes 

Cineinnati Bickford Upright and Radial 
Drills 

Acme Turret Lathes 

Blanchard Surface Grinders 

South Bend Lathes 


High Class Line of 


Belting 

Hose 

Packing 

Pipe 

Valves 

Fittings 

Elevating Machinery 
Conveying Machinery 
Power Transmission Machinery 
Pumps 

Air Compressors 

Gas and Oil Engines 


oT Aes 


KEYSTONE FIBRE CO. 


YORKLYN, DEL. 


| Peerless Seamless Keystone 


Gill Cans. 


FIBRE RECEPTACLES 
I for 

| COTTON, WOOL, SILK AND JUTE MILLS 
| Write for aoe" D. 


COTTON 


NU 


Machine Tools—Mill Supplies 


Foundry Equipment 


We represent the following companies : 


Skinner Lathes and Drill Chucks 

Cincinnati Millers and Grinders 

Cincinnati Planers and Boring Mills 

Bullard Boring Mills and Vertical Turret 
Lathes 

Cleveland Open Side Planers 

Williams White Punches and Shears 

Stoever Pipe Cutting Machines 

Baker Bros. Drills and Keyseaters 


When in the market for apparatus manufactured by the 
above concerns, we guarantee you prompt service and 
absolute satisfaction. Let’s get acquainted. 


See list of stock on hand on page 214. 
SEEGER-WALRAVEN CO. 


28 West Alabama St., 
Economy is Buying Wisely—Not Cheaply 


cscs regen seem 


Atlanta, Ga. 


See. 
a TRADE -MARK 
REGISTERED 


Combination Doffing Cars 


Substantial wood platform. 
Self-oiling wheels. 
Boxes may be steel clad if desired. 


Vulcanized Fibre 


Roving Cans, Boxes, Trucks, Barrels, 


Baskets, etc. 
Write for Catalog No. 19. 


FIBRE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
Reunett ‘Square, Pa. 


JANUARY, 1917. 
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| One stationary and one loose fibre box. 
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““STANDARD” 


FIBRE MILL PRODUCTS 


FIBRE 
Acknowl 


market. 
covered, 


througho 


rivets to strain 


Section of Bottom of 
‘‘NO-WASTE’’ Can. 





Superior Products 
That Last Longer 


“STANDARD’’ a 


structed and most durable car on the 


and bottom mouldings first quality 
maple, solid oval head rivets counter- 
sunk flush on all mouldings used 


self-oiling yoke wheels. 


“gay ‘‘NO-WASTE’’ SEAMLESS 


Pure vulcanized fibre body, no seams or 


section below showing construction of the 
bottom. Smooth rolled fibre tops or heavy 
gauge steel tops electrically welded. Coated 
with pure tin to prevent rust. 


COTTON 





CARS. 


edged to be the best con’ 


Hard wood, plain or metal 
top moulding, centre bands 


ut, extra heavy wide face 


ROVING CAN. 


and break the sliver. Note 


“‘STANDARD”’ 
COMBINATION 
DOFFING CARS 


Made to stand long and 
severe service. Furnish- 
ed with either solid fibre 
wheels, iron wheels or 
rubber tired wheels. 


“STANDARD”’ 
FIBRE MILL BOXES 


Constructed of heavy gauge vulcanized fibre, 
with fibre or wood bottom, maple mouldings 
and shoes. Heavy pattern corner protection 
castings. Solid steel rivets used throughout 
with top moulding steel covered or plain 


hard wood. 
“STANDARD’’ TAPERED 9a 
FIBRE MILL BASKETS. 


Same heavy construction as other “Standard” 
Products. Made to nest one into the other. 


This section shows the con- 
Te muction of the bottom of 
the ““NO-WASTE” Seam- 
less Hard Fibre Roving 
Cans. Note the heavy 
gauge steel_—_ electrically 
welded bottom ring and 
how it is curled over the 











bottom edge of the can giving a broad wearing surface. 
The metal bottom is of heavy gauge steel, cone shaped, 
and all sizes of our ““NO-WASTE” Seamless Cans are 
furnished with Seamless fibre kicking band shrunk 
onto the can bottom, thus eliminating the use of all 
rivets, claspa, etc., and making double the thickness of 
fibre at the base of the can. 

Write for catalog showing the complete line of 


“STANDARD” Mill Products. 


Standard Fibre Company 
Miller St., Somerville, Mass. 
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EQUIP YOUR MILL WITH 
“LEATHEROID” RECEPTACLES 


Deserve preference because of superior durability. 


Any Textile Mill Supply House in the South can 
supply these receptacles in any size or quantity. 











STEEL CLAD NO. 2 
CAR. 


‘*LEATHEROID’’ 











Regular Sizes: 
32x 18x18 42 x 24 x 28 
36 x 24 x 24 48 x 30 x 30 


NO, 3 WAREHOUSE 
CAR. 











‘*LEATHEROID’’ 
























‘*‘LEATHEROID’’ 
NO, 1 SEAMLESS 
ROVING CAN. 
Patented ** Leatheroid’’ . 
rolled top, rolled in and 
under two and one-half 
times, having no steel rim 


‘*LEATHEROID’’ 
NO. 2 SEAMLESS 
ROVING CAN. 


Latest improved construc- 
tion, polished steel metal 
top rim, solid steel bottom. 
steel chime, 6 in. k-cking 
band. 







underneath the roll to break 
the can. Solid steel bottom, 
steel chime, 6 in kicking 
band. 













| ! Regular Sizes: ‘‘LEATHEROID”’ 
i 32 2x 24x 2 Round Taper Baskets 
4 . . } 8 x lf 2x 24x 28 
Hi Write direct to us 36 : 24 ; 34 48 : 30 : 30 From 2 bu. to 6 bu. 
| for No. 5 Catalogue. capacity. 


STANDARD NO. 3 ‘‘LEATHEROID’’ 
MILL BOX. 


Phe etree gt pclae ii 





‘*LEATHEROID’’ COMBINATION 
DOFFING CAR. 








New Patented Ribbed Steel Top Rim. Reinforced Stationary Box 12x 12x18 
to add Strength Two Hard Wood Shoes with Loose Box 18x12x18 
(ngle Irons. Hand Holes. Any size to order Many Other Sizes. 
Top Dia. Depth Bushel 
{ 12 11 1 
” 14 12 % 
16 12% 1 
eatheroidSalesCompany § * : 
18 18% 2 
20 18% 2% 
Philadelphia, P ie 2 
1024 Filbert Street, liadeipnia, Fa. x 24 ‘ 
i " . 24 26 5 
i} Selling Agents for the Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 26 26% 6 
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Over one-half saved 
in the cost of belting 


is the logical result when Goodrich PINNACLE Rubber 

Belt is given preference over leather belts in the cotton 

mill for all main and countershaft drives, openers, break- 

ers, cards, spoolers, warpers, slashers and heavy looms where friction 

’ drives are used. For these purposes PINNACLE Rubber Belt is 
every bit as efficient as leather belt—at one-half the cost. 

We do not take the selfish viewpoint of advocating PINNACLE 

as the universal panacea of cure-all for all cotton mill belt short- 
comings, but we can say truthfully that for the above uses 


PINNACLE 


RUBBER BELT 


is eminently adapted to give the class of service you require—a 

cheaper in first-cost belt and an economical one because it cuts your 
‘ 6s Sate ge 

operating cost. It means more  velvet’’ for you. 


PINNACLE a 2-3 Cotton Belt 


stretched and saturated with the highest quality of 
rubber friction, loses all the characteristics of a fabric 
or duck while at the same time having the pliability 
not found in leather. Made for quality service. 


Write for samples today 


The B. F. Goodrich Company Branches ana 


Distributors in 
Akron, Ohio Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile All Districts 
Tires—‘‘Best in the Long Run’’ 


Factories at 
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Chapman Ball Bearings 
Designed for Shafting 


will fit any standard hanger frame, and are interchangeable with 
self oiling boxes of the same shaft size. 
















Reduce 
95% 


Lubrication 


Style B 











Save 


15% 


Friction 





Style A 





Chapman Ball Bearings 












FOR 
Shafting  Countershafting Loose Pulleys = Friction Clutches 
Mule Stands Guide Pulleys Power Tables, etc. Style D 








Style C 


TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING COMPANY, Inc. 


32 WELLS STREET, BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


NEW YORK, Room 101, 30 Church St. <——BRANCH OFFICE 






HILADELPHIA, Bourse Building 
‘Ze 


Chapman Double Ball Bearing Co., Ltd., 339-351 Sorauren Ave., TORONTO, ron 
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Lost Power 


You are losing power daily by your belt slippage. 
This lost power leads directly to the coal pile. Stop 
this loss and you use less fuel. The saving is 
obvious. 


Found 


Aments Iron Glue is a specially prepared glue for 
cementing leather, cloth, paper or other fibrous sub- 
stances to iron surfaces, Cement a leather or cotton 
cloth to the face of your iron pulleys and stop that loss of power. This cement 
is packed in 1-lb., 2-lb., 5-lb., 10-lb. and 25-lb. tins. It saves money for other 
people and will willingly work a saving for you, if you will only express a de- 





sire. What do you say? 


gar-Send for Free Sample Today. 


H.B. AMENT, ¢c-~»s. Louisville, Ky. 


DONNA 


EAN 





NAA 






a} 
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HERE can be no slip in the Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive—the 
chain meshes into the gear, engaging more teeth than in a gear 


drive, as may be seen by the illustration. All the power of thé 
driver reaches the driven wheel, pulling the load with unyielding, yet resilient force. 


LINK=BELT 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


are operating every conceivable kind of machinery. The drive is Flexible as a 
Belt—Positive as a Gear—More Efficient than Either. The success of Link-Belt 
Silent Chain is due to its patented Pin-Bushed-Joint construction—a round pin 
and two case-hardened semi-circular bushings—found in no otherchain. Write 
for 112-page price list Data Book No. 125. 


LiINK-BELT COMPANY 
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PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS r ‘Z 3 
New York . . 299 Broadway Knoxville, Empire Bld: PY) PPIITL IY 4344 
Boston. : : 49 Federal St. Birmingham, D. T. Blakey, 9 Am.” Gadedidscisisbishia 
Pittsburgh . . 1501 Park Bldg. Trust Bid idg. Mhisstiississsittisds 
St. Louis, Central Nat’! Bank Bidg. Los Angeles, 161 N. Los Angeles St. 3 AMhhhdsidsshdhhdahade 
Buffalo .___ 698 Ellicott Square § Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., SPT ITI aidsettsthhhittika 
fevengne — a Bide. Boston Bidg. bDhhhal MAMMA 

roi Ss me Ban iz. Vdadé K 
Wilkes-Barre, nd Nat’! Bank Bldg. Gen Brancisce, 461 Market Strest. fae if bss EY 
Minn lis . 418So0, Third St. New Orleans, Whitney Supply Aaaahhs | ey 

ville, F. Weble, Starks Bidg. Co., 418 So. ene 5 
Seattle S0Pirst Ave..8. Charlotte, N.C. J.$ 7m Sr ry yey 
rtland, Ore., 14th & Lovejoy Commercial Bank Bldg. B Msi 44 f 
Toronto "Canadian Link-Belt Ge., Ltd. bidhaadi “HY -_ 
57 Heyry 





Read what one user Ad isi 
thinks of Link-Belt til W1tV ee sai: 
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AMERICAN ‘Steel 
Split Pulleys always 
cut coal or current bills. 
They are almost gear- 
like in belt-gripping. 
Their light weight 
makes them _ revolve 
easily. They do not fan 
the air. Their sturdy 
arms cut it. 

The great strength of the 
pressed steel in them—its 
adaptability for pulleys— 
gives them these exclusive 
advantages. 

About three million of these 
quality pulleys have been 
marketed in the last twenty 
years. Every vestige of 
doubt regarding their supe- 
rior operating and wearing 
qualities’ was sent to the 
scrap heap in the early days 
of this periad. 


Over 60,000 pulleys 
—3 in. to 120 in. in 
diameter — stocked 
at centers named be- 
low, and additional 
thousands stocked by 
over 200 dealers. 


AMERICAN 
PULLEY CO. 


4226-60 Wissahickon Ave. 
Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 
New York—33-35 Greene 
Boston—165 Pearl 
Chicago—114-116 8. 
Clinton St. Seattle— 
534 First Ave., South. 
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For Efficiency and Economy 
Trade-Mark 


Use NIGRUM Bearings 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat, Off. 


You'll never have to stop your machine, due to the 
neglect of someone to properly oil it, providing you 
use NIGRUM Bearings. 

NIGRUM Bearings run smoothly and evenly without 
oil, grease or attention. They will save you money 
by saving you oil, and eliminate much of the wear 
and tear upon the working parts of the machine. 

Also manufacturers of BOUND-BROOK Graphite 


and Bronze Oil-less Bearings. 


Write for Interesting Booklet, ‘‘Oil-less Bearings.’’ 


BOUND BROOK OIL-LESS BEARING 60. 


10 Church St., BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


All Genuine Graphited ‘‘Oil-less Bearings’’ have always been made 
at Bound Brook. N. J., in the United States of America. 





THE COUPLING SYSTEM 
OF ROPE DRIVING 
This coupling is for use on the English system 


rope drive and controls all stretch of the indi- 
vidual ropes in this system. 





Hunt Coupling ready for use. 





You can shorten these ropes at any time by 
simply twisting the coupling. This is done with 
the rope in position on the pulleys. 

If you are considering the installation of a 
rope drive or are now operating such a drive let 
us show you the advantages of the Hunt Coupling 
System. 


Ask us for Catalogue W-15-1 treating generally of 
rope driving and describing our coupling system. 


C. W. HUNT CO., Inc., 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON, N. Y., U. S. A. 


61 Broadway, N. Y. City. Fisher Bidg., Chicago. 
Munsey Bidg., Washington. 
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Valuable book 
sent all 
Belt Users 
or the asking 


The “How” Book on Belting Transmission 


How to obtain the highest efficiency in power transmission is the problem 
which confronts every manufacturer. To promote greater efficiency and 
economy in Belt Transmission is the object of 


THE BELTING MANUAL 


The Belting Manual, a hand book of 96-pages, substantially bound, is the 
most complete and concise book published on belt transmission. It tells 


—how to select belts. 

—how to install, lace and care for belts. 
how to make belts endless on the pulleys. 

—how to find the width, speed and horse-power of belts. 

—-scores of other “hows” which are constantly coming up in your Power 
Transmission problems. 

We want to send a copy of this book to every Mill Manager, Superinten- 
dent, Purchasing Agent, Foreman, Master Mechanic, Engineer or others who 
are actually responsible for the selection, installation and upkeep of belting 
equipment. 

If you haven’t a Belting Manual, use the 
coupon or write us on your business station- 
ery and a copy will be sent by return mail. 
ea ewe a 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., O-1-17 


reester. Mass. ‘ 
Oak Leather Tanners and Belt Makers REE net meer copy of your ‘‘Belting Manual 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. by return mail, 


Atlanta Detroit Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Boston Fall River New Orleans Pittsburgh Seattle 
Cleveland Kansas City New York Portland, Ore Le'cester, Eng Address 
Ch cago 
SELLING AGENTS ' 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Texas, i 
Dallas, Texas. & 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co, of Wiscon- 7 5], Company 
sin, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Jraton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Cali- 
fornia. San Francisco, Cal. 


TRADE 7aRrK AEG US 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


of Great Importance 
TO ALL COTTON MILLS 


who seek 


1—Decreased Power Costs 
2—Increased Production 





N the February issue of Cotton you will find fully 

described and illustrated with exterior and cross- 

section views the new and improved CHAPMAN 

BALL-BEARING SPINDLE, with all the many 
refinements in construction designed and perfected 
by the engineers of the Chapman Manufacturing 
Company. 

Fundamental principles have not been disturbed, 
for these have proved through more than five years’ 
mill experience to be correct and unchanging. But 
these improvements have created a spindle with all 
the light-running, power-saving advantages of ball 
bearings, and, in addition, greatly increased endurance 
—particularly under the conditions of longer tra- 
verse, larger ring, and coarser warp, toward which 
so many mills are swinging to meet the demand for 
greater production. 

The result is a spindle which any mill can install 
with positive assurance that it will save at least thir- 
ty per cent of the power to run the frame (fifteen 
per cent of all the power consumed in the average 
mill) and at the same time add from five to fifteen 
per cent additional strength or quantity to the spun 
product—the spindle that all cotton mills will ulti- 
mately standardize on—the CHAPMAN BALL- 
BEARING SPINDLE! 


Watch for the February Issue! 





CHAPMAN MFG. COMPANY 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET BOSTON 
Southern Representatives: 

James J. Montague - - Charlotte, N. C. 
E. A. Austin - - - . Atlanta, Ga. 
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Why Don’t You 
Use Wood Pulleys? 


If you are using steel pulleys you are paying 50% 
more than you would pay for wood. 

You pay the price—but do you get 50% greater 
efficiency and durability? We’re ready to prove 
that you do not. 

We’re ready to prove that Excelsior Wood Pulleys 
will save you time and money. Will you listen to 
the facts in the case? 


Excelsior Pulley Co., Inc. 


M. A. Howell, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. E. Z. Howell, V.-Pres. & Treas. 
©. F. Zietlow, Secy. 
N.Y. 


HUBBARD wiPAhtia BOXES 


Hubbard Ball Bearing Boxes were first applied 
to shoddy pickers early in 1912, and today the 
original boxes are in constant service, proving the 
practicability of ball bearings for textile ma- 
chinery. 






















Heavy main cylinders of Cotton, Woolen or 
Worsted Cards also offer an excellent opportunity 
for ball bearings to reduce friction and eliminate 
wear and care of the journals. 














Hubbard Main Cylinder Card Box Disassembled 
Showing the S K F Ball Bearing. 


For further information and prices write— 









FRED H. WHITE, HUBBARD MACHINE CoO. 
Southern Agent, Worcester, 
Charlotte, N. C. Mass. 
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CORK INSERT pulleys are guaranteed to do just as much for you 
even under the heaviest loads and most unfavorable conditions. 


After 14 Years 













still continue to give satisfactory 
service and eliminate pulley trouble. 







Here is what users say: 


A Textile Mill: 

“Our Cork Insert wood rim pulley is giving us the 
same satisfactory results after ten years of continuous 
service, without repairs or replacements, that it did on 
its first installment.” 

A Bleachery: 

“The pulleys with Cork Inserts installed by you 14 
years ago (Sept., 1902) have run steadily since and con- 
tinue to give satisfaction.” 

A Foundry: 

“The pulley you refer to is still in place doing the 
work which it did the day we started it. We have never 
had occasion to do anything to it and it has done the work 
in a place where nothing else would.” 


A Brick Plant: 

“The Cork Insert Pulleys that we installed in 1913 
have always given us the very best of satisfaction and 
since the installation we have not been obliged to touch 
it. The pulley has the hardest work of any in our plant 
and has given service beyond our expectations.” 


and do: 


As a result of 5 years’ experience with a 1400 H. P. 
drive a wire manufacturer has just installed two more 
Cork Insert Pulleys to transmit 1500 H. P. each. 

After using Cork Insert pulleys since 1912, one of the 
best equipped textile mills in the country has placed orders 
for 20 additional Cork Insert pulleys this year. 

A large by-products coke oven whose experience goes 
back to 1912 has ordered 24 more Cork Insert pulleys this 
year. 

A pulp and paper manufacturer with eight mills, after 
five years’ experience has just added two more heavy 
duty Cork Insert pulleys. 

















































SEND FOR CATALOG showing how 
hundreds of Cork Insert pulleys are 
saving money in many lines of industry. 


The Cork Insert Company 


162 Federal St., Boston, Mass 
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LACINGS 
CEMENTS 





sis PeacuTnge $1 StL uis, s.Mo. " SXEORT NEW YORK SA. 





2sUTEPOME STEVENS 





FULL AUTOMATIC, SEMI-AUTOMATIC and HAND OPERATED 


Gear Cutting Machines! 


Cotton Mills. 









Hundreds Now in Use. 






Send for special circulars. 








The D. E. Whiton Machine Company 


New London, Conn. 


Packing, Lacing, gues Low Prices. 


GYTINDER O11 | Bee ee 


TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sib- 


If it does not come up to your standard of what a goed ley, King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 


lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 7 P F Snes 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on High Pressure Boilers built to Insurance wed 


that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A. C. C.” will tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- 


pare down your oil and cylinder repair | tors, Pipe Mill Supplies, Castings. 
bills—save your piston packing, too. It 


“A. C. C.” a chance. 
May we go into the subject with you? racemes and Supply Store, 
E.H. KELLOGG & co. Ses AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


243 SOUTH ST YORK 


-CORANY 
has been doing this for forty years, it will KEES Ni ‘ ‘ 
effect such a saving now—just give i | INDER LOMBAR Foundry, Machine, Boiler Werk, 
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Will Reduce Your 
Oil and Grease Bills 


and cool any hot bearing without 
slowing down the machinery 
An ounce of Flota Mica in a gallon of oil or a pound of 


grease will reduce the friction load throughout your mill 
from the main engine to the textile finishing machinery. 





Flota Mica permits of the use of cheaper oils and gives 
5, better results than you are now getting. Many concerns 
10 have cut their oil bills in half. 

’ 


and Flota Mica will not cake or harden, nor will it stop 
up the finest oil grooves. 


25 Write for fall information and service data 
pound a 
Flota Mica Sales Company 
cans 214 Moffatt Bldg. DETROIT, MICH 


AGENTS:— A. H. Carriers, Security Bldg.,St. Lovis, Mo.: V.A. Moore, 1£0¢ Be: ly Bldg., Atlanta, Ga . 
H, W. Nickel, 1205 Broadway, Room 411, New York City 
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FOSTER HIGH PRESSURE REGULATORS iD Adjustable Rocker 


Shaft Bearings 









“Reliability Their Main Feature” 


RELIABILITY and STAMINA 
forced them to the top and | 
held them there— 


| 






a hd! FOSTER 
me | We Class ‘‘W”’ 
High 
Pressure 
Regulators 





No. 1 A. Patented Oct. 26, 1915. 





; is j k ot failed to 
Once properly installed b ip pete ig sense attachment that has n aile 









me _ will ceca tee J Your rocker-shaft troubles will be over when you equip your 
re po delivers gen looms with Day Adjustable Bearings. They will save you the cost 
w thout regard to on any ofa new rocker shaft for all time, reduce seconds and thin places. 
fluctuation in the initial or save in supplies, break-outs, and in many other ways. 

supply pressure. As one Georgia mill superintendent wrote us, 

Made with ample steam capacity, no small ports to clog. **Any practical mill man who will test these bearings, will find at least 
easy adjustment and accessibility for repars, no friction of twenty different ways in which they will keep the loom in better shape and 
parts, no dash-pot, noiseless in operation and no weights or increase production I would advise any mill man to try these bearings 
levers. and be convinced of the merit of it, like I have been,’ 






This man equipped his 1820 looms with Day Adjustable 


Bearings. ; . 
Any of the many mills using them will tell you about their 


many advantages. 


We also make low pressure regulators, non-return stop 
valves, back pressure valves, free exhaust valves, pump gov- 


| 
ernors, float valves, fan engine regulators, etc. | 
Write for Catalog 20. ! , . 4 — 
i] Let us send ‘you a pair for trial. State kind of loom. Write 
| today. 
| 
| 


| 
FOSTER ENGINEERING CO. | Textile Specialty Company 
| 








180 No. Dearborn 1a laa N. J. Chicago, Ill. | (Formerly Day Adjustable Bearing Company) 
| GREENWOOD, S. C. 


161 Summer &t., - . - a Boston, Mass. 
404 Arrott Bidg., - - - - Pitts*urgh, Pa. 


712 Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Thies 43 Loom Crank Shafts 


Make 237 that we have welded for one mill in Atlanta during the past year. 
Experience shows that a properly welded crank shaft will outlive on an average two new 


erank shafts. 


We charge the mill $1.45 each for welding these crank shafts,—and make a good profit. 
The average cost of a new crank shaft is $4.00. 


on this item in one year. 
There are two secrets in doing this work : 


FIRST: Using B-W welding apparatus. 


The saving to the mill on each crank shaft is $2.55, making a total of $604.35 actually saved i 
SECOND: Having one of our welders personally instruct your mechanic how to do the H 


work. 


This is one reason why over 200 of the representative mills of this country use and endorse 
B-W Welding Apparatus and Supplies. 


We are able and willing to duplicate this record for you. 


Write us today and start the New Year right. 


t 
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Bird-Wilcox Company, Inc. | 


i Chattanooga Atlanta Savannah 
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Full Capacity 


From Your Mill 
Heating and Steam 
Heated Equipment 


is possible only when every ma- 
chine on your steam circuit is 
operating at the highest possible 
thermal efficiency. 

The Morehead Back-to-Boiler 
System keeps your heating ap- 
paratus piping hot by eliminating 
sluggish circulation in your steam. 
lines—it removes the water of 
condensation from the steam 
coils in your dryers, carbonizers, 
presses, slashers, cans, calenders, 
combs, spreaders, soap tanks, dye 
vats, ete., and sends very drop 
direct and under pressure to the 


> “BacktoBoiler—— boilers as distilled, hot feed water 
sy ST E MM —in just the condition to use again 


with the least consumption of 


| 


fuel. 


Write for the 
Back-to-Boiler Book 


In the new edition of the More- 
head Back-to-Boiler book you will 
find facts on heating efficiency of 
interest to every Textile mill 
executive. Write for your copy 
today. At the same time put your 
drainage problems up to our en- 
gineers and receive—without ob- 
ligation—complete and valuable 


advice on the subject. 


Morehead Mfg. Co. 


Cotton Mill 
Dept. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Operator is repairing broken loom frame by oxy-acetylene welding 


Valuable Loom Frame 


Saved by Welding 


Through an accident, the loom frame shown above was 
broken badly in three places, and important machinery 
held idle until a repair or replacement could be effected. 
This mill had just previously installed an oxy-acetylene 
welding outfit, which was immediately put to work repair- 
ing the broken loom frame. 

By welding it was made good as new, at a total cost of $2.25 
for the repair. “By this saving of time, material and replacement 
expense, the welding outfit practically paid for itself on this 
one job 

The all-round usefulness of oxy-acetylene welding ‘s not con- 
fined to repairs like this. Your junk pile can be made to pay 
you a profit by repairing and putting back into service broken 
or worn equipment which can ‘be made good as new by welding, 
oftentimes at a trifling cost. 





PROCESS 


Employs both gases (acetylene and oxygen) in portable cylin- 
ders. Prest-O-Lite Dissolved Acetylene (ready-made carbide 
gas) is backed by Prest-O-Lite Service, which provides dry, 
purified gas, insuring better welds, quicker work, and lower 
cost, and also avoids the large initial outlay and heavy de- 
preciation incurred in making crude acetylene in a carbide 


generator. 


Necessary equipment is not expensive. We furnish high-grade welding ap- 
paratus for $60 (Canada $75); acetylene service at additional cost. Adaptable 
for oxy-acetylene cutting by the addition of special cutting blow-pipe. Thorough 
instructions are furnished free to every user of Prest-O-Lite Dissolved Acety- 
lene—any average workman who understands metals can learn the process 
quickly and easily. 


Send for our free illustrated literature fall of 
helpful ideas for all textile manufacturers 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
The World's Largest Makers of Dissolved Acetylene 
U. 8S. Main Office and Factory: 

836 Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian Office and Factory, Merritton, Ontario. 
53 Branches and Charging Plants 
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TOWERS and TANKS 
That are Built Right 


Boilers, 


Structural 
Steel Work 


Sheet Sted 
and Plate Work 


gr 
| ie / 
oe) 


Boiler Tubes, 
Castings, 
Etc. 


6% Sm, 
__ 


Tell us what you 
want and let us 
quote prices. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 










J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 


Macon, Georgia 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 


Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 


Works. 
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COOLING SYSTEM 


Reducing Power Costs for These Mills 
What Can We Save from YOURS? 


Textle men who would decrease power costs ought to be interested in the ‘‘Spraco’’ Cooling System for it is effecting 
great savings in some of the biggest textile plants in the country. The extent of the amount it can save for you is determined 
by your need for cool condensing water. 

The whole principle of the ‘‘Spraco’’ System is to cool the condensing water by aeration and evaporation. 

The ‘‘Spraco’’ Cooling System increases the cooling capacity of any pond thirty-six times, has a lower cost than a cool ng 
tower, a lower operating cost and lower depreciation, and an average of 28” vacuum the year. round can be maintained if our 
specifications are followed and the condenser operates efficiently. The yearly saving effected by a ‘‘Spraco’’ System will generally 
pay 50 per cent return on its cost. We assume full responsibility for results if construction conforms to our plans. j 


bite af Drop us a line today asking for an interest- Serer ee 
“My ing booklet. It will explain more fully. ’ 2. 
Fa 
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woarco \j/moovcs Spray Engineering Co., 93 Federal St., Boston, Mass. srraco 

Earl F. Scott, 707 Candler Bidg. New Orleans, La., A. M. Lockett & Co., Ltd., 533 Baronne St. 

Birmingham, Ala., - - McClary-Jemison Mchry. Cv. Houston, Tex., Tenant-Lovegrove Co., Union Nat. Bank Bldg. 

= Charlotte, N. C., J. 8. Cothran, 200 Commercial Bank Bld*. Dallas, Tex., Smith & Whitney, Southwestern Life Bldg 
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Uncle Sam doesn’t buy any article unless he is pretty well convinced 
that it is the best. 


Some of the latest U. 8S. war vessels are equipped with Peerless Ex- 
hausters, The ‘‘Minnesota’’ has 35 Peerless Exhausters for ventilation 


purposes, and one Peerless Mechanical Draft Outfit. 


PEERLESS EXHAUSTERS 


and Blowers are the world’s standard for conveying, ventilating, and mechanical 
draft. If you have use for an exhauster or blower 


of any kind, our corps of engineers will be glad to give 
you advice as to the best arrangement for any system 
in which the motion of air has a part. 


Write today for Catalogs 65 and 67. 


The New York Blower Company 


Main Office: Archer Ave. and Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


Works: BUCYRUS OHIO. 
508 Erie Bldg. 502 Plymouth Bldg. 12 Railroad Place 
Cleveland. O. Minneapolis, Minn. East Orange, N. J. 
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stability of Chattanooga 

Steel Tanks and Towers 
is recognized by engineers 
and architects throughout the 
country and attested by many 
mills and factories where we 
have installations, some of 
which are the largest in the 
country. 


To quality, strength and 


You never heard of , 
Chattanooga tank or tower 
leaking, collapsing or being 
blown down. 


We design, manufacture 


and erect tanks and towers, 


for every purpose. May we 
design one for your particu- 
lar requirement and quote 
you our money-saving price? 
No obligation, just ask. 
Other quality products of 
our manufacture include: 
Steel Plate Work 
Standpipes 
Steel Riveted Pipe 
Steel Work of Every De- 
scription. 
Write for details 
and prices today 
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Chattanooga 
Boiler 
& Tank 


Company 


Chattanooga 
‘Tennessee 


The tank shown is one of 
our manufacture installed 
at the Crystal Springs 
Bleachery, Chickamauga, 
Georgia. 
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Those ‘‘No Trespassing’’ signs which you have placed on 
the wooden fence around your factory grounds are a mockery 
to the man whom you wish to ‘‘ Keep Out.’’ 

The only way to make such signs effective is to make them 
unnecessary—make trespassing impossible. 

**You Can’t Get In’’ is better than ‘‘Keep Out.”’ 

We have solved this problem satisfactorily for many of the 
large factory plants of America. 


Property 
Protection 


Fence 


Gydene Fence leaves your grounds This fence is today universally conceded to be the 


open to public view from all sides, yet ‘Last ea he sie 
forms an impregnable barrier against ast word in effective, economical factory protection. 
intrusion. Small mesh of Chain Link fabric leaves no toe hold 


We build Cyclone Fences in various for the would-be climber—barb wire top makes climb- 
styles and heights, with swinging or ing over impossible. 
sliding gates to fit all openings for al- 


leys, switch tracks, driveways, ete. Cyclone Posts are of heavy tubular steel—the strong- 


Our engineers will advise with you est form of post construction. 


free of cost as to your special needs. 
We supply construction superintend- 
ent at nominal cost and guarantee every 
fence we erect. 
Illustrated Catalog, showing many 
styles of fence construction, sent free 
on request. 


Cyclone Fence Co. 
WAUKEGAN, Dept. 134 ILLINOIS 
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A Lamp for Dixie’s Mills 


Nearly every mill in Dixie is running night shifts, but tests have proven that 
the quantity and quality of production of these night workmen is inferior to 
the day production. Why is it? Simply because carbon and tungsten lamps 


do not produce the ‘‘artificial daylight’’ so necessary to good production. 


The only electric lamp that will produce the intense white light that is 
nearest to daylight is the new nitrogen filled lamp. A 100 watt carbon lamp 
gives 32 candle-power of yellow light—a 100 watt tungsten lamp gives 100 e-p 
of yellowish white light—but a 100 watt nitrogen filled lamp gives 150 e-p of 
intense white light. 

‘*Southern’’ Mazda Lamps are nitrogen filled lamps producing that much 
sought after ‘‘artificial daylight.’’ They are made especially for Dixie’s mills, 


é 


and we want to put our engineers at your command to place these new 
‘*Southern’’ Mazdas in your mill so as to give the right and uniform distri- 


bution, of light. 
Ask us to send you full information. 


New York Electric Lamp Company 


38 Park Row, New York City. 
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Two Great Roofing Materials 





Especially adaptable for covering 


Textile Mills—Cottages 


and similar buildings 


Economical—Easy to Lay—Fully Guaranteed 


Certain- 





° 
Roofing 
(Smooth-Surfaced—in Rolls) 

CERTAIN-TEED Roofing is made of a thick 
sheet of felt which is thoroughly saturated and 
coated with our special blend of asphalts. It is 
especially adaptable as a roof tovering for 
textile mills, power plants, warehouses and simi- 
lar building construction, because it is spark- 
proof and fire retardant, is easy to lay, and gives 
a longer service at less cost per year than any 
other roofing material. It is superior to metal 
in that it does not rust, or become leaky at the 
joints; it costs less to maintain and therefore 

eliminates repair bills. 


CERTAIN-TEED Roofing is put up in rolls 
32” wide containing 108 sq. ft. and ineludes 
nails, cement for laps, and a full set of Direc- 
tions for Laying. It is made in three thick- 
nesses and is guaranteed for 5, 10 or 15 years 
according to whether the thickness is 1, 2, or 3- 
ply respectively. 





teed 


Shingles 
(Asphalt—Slate Surfaced) 


These Shingles are made of the same materials 
as are usedcin the manufacture of CERTAIN- 
TEED Roofing. They are heavily surfaced with 
genuine crushed slate in natural red or green 
colors. The slate not only increases the fire re- 
tardant properties of this material, but it adds 
good appearance at reasonable cost. These 
shingles therefore are admirably suited for use 
on cottages, churches and similar building in 
mill villages. 


CERTAIN-TEED Shingles are superior to 
wood shingles in that they are fire-resisting, 
eannot rot, crack, warp or split, and as they are 
guaranteed for 10 years by this Company, you 
get reliable assurance of a definite service. 


CERTAIN-TEED Shingles are put up in 
wooden crates, each containing 212 Shingles, 
two crates being sufficient to cover 100 sq. ft. of 
roof surface; gross weight per square, 240 lbs. 
Each Shingle measures 8” x 1234” and should 
be laid 4” to the weather. 


Write our nearest Sales Office for new catalogue of our complete line 


Richmond, Va., Sales Office, 
Virginia Railway & Power Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga., Sales Office, 
Healy Bldg. 


GENERAL ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Roofings and Building Papers 


San Franc‘sco 


New York City Boston 

Ch'cago Cleveland Milwaukee 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
St. Louis Detroit New Orleans 


Los Angeles Indianapolis Nos Moines 
Minneapolis Atlanta Houston 
Kaneas City PR. -hmond Du’. th 
Seattle Salt Lake City London 
Sydney 
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“Since 1881” 


Not only has Upeo Porcelain Enamel 
proved its superiority as a mill white, but 
it is now being used for finishing walls 
and ceilings of first-aid rooms in many 
mills. The picture shows the Joseph & 
Feiss Company’s first aid room finished 
with Upeo. 

The many mills that already have a first- 
aid room, or are thinking of installing one, 
should remember that Upeo is the ideal 
wall finish—that it is absolutely sanitary 
and will remain snowy white no matter 
how often washed. 

Ask today for our booklet ‘‘ Light With- 
out Power.”’ 

SEUSS SUES SSS 


Co, 


Industrial Paint and Varnish Laboratories 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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A NEW INDUSTRIAL FIRST AID OUTFIT. 


Designed by the surgeon ‘n charge of one of the largest Industrial plants in the country, and comes complete with everything 


needed for First Aid work. 
Let us quote you manufacturer’s prices on our New First Aid equipment or on a special cutfi that better meets your 
requirements. Send for booklet describing First Aid or Emergency equipments. 


FRANK S. BETZ CO. - HAMMOND, IND. 
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“Better Than Marble” 


Is saving money for Representative Textile Mills 


For Lunch Room table tops—Boarding and 
Inspection tables, First Aid Rooms and In- 
dustrial Hospitals Vitrolite is unsurpassed. 
Vitrolite is cast in slabs of practical sizes— 
it is pure white—stain and acidproof—will 
not discolor and has a beautifully polished 
surface that is virtually wearproof. Used 
for walls and ceilings and wherever a 
wholesomely clean, strictly sanitary ma- 
terial is required, 


USED BY 


Wm. F. Taubel, Inc. Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co. Berkshire Knitting Mills 
Taubel Bros. Buplan Silk Co. Loudon Hosiery Mills 
Phoenix Mills Cluett Peabody Co. Gibson Mfg. Co. 


Write us for samples and interesting 
literature. 


THE VITROLITE COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce 
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HOW SAFE IS YOUR MILL? 


This question becomes all important in hundreds of cases after the unguarded plant has suffered. The bitter ex 
perience of robbery or the many other causes of loss made impossible by proper fence protection, are poor items 
to guard against when the damage has been done. You can cheaply and completely provide against them now by 


surrounding your plant with 


STEWART FACTORY FENCE 


Thef-proof, fire-proof, riot-proof, and time-proof, this steel picket fence is the ultimate selection of all well 
fence more than meets ordinary requirements. With informed factory owners. Know why, unlke other 
over thirty years' experience responsible for its con- types of factory fence, it immediately becomes a 
struction and design, it represents the best; the most permanent and valuable asset—most durable, most 
in satisfaction and service. Yet you pay no more for efficient, most economical. as 
a Stewart Fence. Why not, then, receive the full pur- There are many reasons. Learn them by writing 
chasing value of the money you spend? But you now for complete information. Let us help solve your 
should investigate. You should know why this heavy fence problem, 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., 625 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘*The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Works’’ 






is installed for Fire and 
Breakage Protection, Light 
Diffusion and Minimizing 
Cost of Maintenance. 








Let us mail you samples 
and literature which will 
give valuable information. 






Postex Cetton Mill, Post, Texas 


MississipP! WirRE GLASS Co. 
217 Sth Ave. 


NEW YORK. 
7 W. Madison 8t., 4070 N. Main 8t., 


Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Makes Old Roofs New 


Wolf’s Elastine Laquer 


A Super- Varnish | 


used exclusively in 
the vr 


Union 
Central 
Bldg. 


Ci + + 
incinnati 
S a combination of best preservatives together with 


andl or : AD a; an on Asbestos Fibre and oils, chemically tempered and 
York. : : Le Bee treated so same will remain elastic under all weather 

, : Lice | gies conditions. It is about four times thicker than paint 
. Why! Because it ss a > ie but can easily be applied with a brush. It forms a 
. oe. es tough elastie coating which affords the necessary pro- 
nate weipes Bin. sere es aa tection to all exposed surfaces and is not affected by 
da the 7 mt ‘ Mia 3 | acids, alkalis or sulphuric gases. 

A nt yr , hte & Gilso-Cement can be applied to any surface and its ad- 
* , % “| ’ ’ ' d on . ae . . 
break. 4 eee. | I hering qualities cannot be compared. It is being ex- 

‘ aaa " <tee | tensively used for iron painting such as bridges and 
Send for free si towers as it prevents decay and corrosion. It is 
sample. economical and permanent and has all natural 
¥ ~ ee eee nat qualifications to withstand the elements. 
Leon L. Wolf a 3 (ETRTETE ] Give it a trial and convince yourself of 8S 
i ue aah ive merits or mail us attached coupon and let 
Faint Co., Hit - us furnish you with convineing proof. 


304 Liacela laa Court Bp S22 Pe " ae 
: | The High Grade Manufacturing Co. (9 ay ela 


Cincinnati, - O. cs v3 
Cleveland, Ohio. ye Gee ring 


~~ > 
~ 


> 
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Patents Pending. No, 2 ‘‘SANISEP’’ System with partition, for two 
houses. 


WHICH IS YOUR MILL VILLAGE EQUIPPED WITH? 
CEMENT PROOUCTS COMPARY, Wilmington, N.C. Manufacturers of ‘‘SANISEP’’ Tanks. | 


Soil pollution and disease originate 
hers. 
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SICKNESS DECREASES YOUR PROFITS 


CLOSETS 


They require no pit. Factories and Mill Viilages, 
They save water. where thousands have been 


In service daily, winter The 


ON 
AN You can prevent much of your em- 


ployees’ sickness. 


The unsanitary surface closets in 
your mill town cause a large percent- 
age of the sickness of your employees. 
Sickness causes loss of time, loss of 
efficiency—loss of profits. 


Install a Septic Tank beneath each 
closet and insure your workmen’s 
efficiency—and your profits. These 
are made of Rust Resisting Armco 
Jron—therefore they are long lived. 





These Septic Tanks are inexpen- 
sive and they pay large dividends. 


Send for literature and prices. 


THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 





OVER 250,000 0 TO (~F 


Giving 


? ROST — : FACTORY 


All Climates. CLOSET 


The ideal water closets for 


automatic 


strong and durable 


have enameled installed. saving closet out- || 


most durable water oe ] 


closets made — excepting is extremely sim- 
none. ple and repairs, 


though 


necessary, can be 
made by removing 


Every Fixture Tested Under Hydraulic : age a 
Pressure Before Leaving 
Factory. 
INSIST ON GETTING THE VOGEL 
For Sale by Jobbers Everywhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


NES is 


Fn TS ee RAEN ot ee 


das 


Fil omen 
. 


Warehouses at Baltimore, Md., and St. Louis, Mo. 


back of bowl. 
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‘Year after year G-E Apparatus is 
selected by mills and manufacturers 


For the big mill additions and extensions as well as the small ones G-E 
apparatus has almost universally been selected. This has been true year 
after year for a long time until today 75% of all electric power used in the 
textile industry passes through G-E motors. 

A large majority of the textile machinery manufacturers at the big 
textile shows consistently select G-E motors to drive their exhibits. Where 
certainty of power and excellence of performance are demanded G-E mo- 
tors are considered indispensable. 

The verdict of this highly qualified electorate merits your mature con- 

. sideration. 

Remember the last word in motor design for each and every moving 
machine used in the textile industry can be obtained from our engineer 
salesmen who, if requested, will study your local conditions before pre- 
scribing. 


General Electric Company 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


District Offices in: 
Boston, Mass. * New York, N. Y. Cincin~ati, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities. 
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se Light 42” glass-top Swartwout 
New Air Ventilators solved the ventilation 
problem of a prominent Southern 


for an textile mill. The ventilator that 
Old Mill makes good on old style buildings 
or on remodeled structures is the 
one to specify on new work. 
The Swartwout Rotary Ball-Bearing Ventilator 
turns with the slightest breeze away from the 
wind and draws the bad air up and out by the 
force of a partial vacuum. 
rhe Swartwout ‘‘ Air-Light’’ type admits light in 
any position of the ventilator or louvers, thru a 
self-cleaning and 


storm-proof top of SWARTW 
wired: glass. UT 


ROTARY BALL-BEARING 


VENTILATORS 


The Ohio Blower Co. 


5151 Perkins Ave., 
CLEVELAND. OHIO. 


















Have one of our ven- 





tilation engineers call 














or write for a copy 
of ‘‘The Gospel of 
Fresh Air.’’ 
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‘“‘Be Prepared for Fire’’ 


says the foresighted mill owner. 
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certain mill owner once said: 
I carry fire insurance, to be sure, but no insurance settlement 


A paredness. € 

would cover my loss if my mill were to burn down. An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure any time, and that’s why I insist that my mill be 
equipped with fire extingu'shers—that will kill a good-sized fire before it can 
roar into a contiagration.’’ 


Are you prepared for fire in your mill? 
unexpectedly with a small blaze, and if you do not have a good extinguisher 
like the ACME at hand, it will doubtless consume your whole plant, as a 
cotton fire ‘s one of the hardest of all fires to control. 


| 
| 
=| 
| stop it dead before it gains headway. 
| 
o 


Equip now with ACMES. It will not only banish the dread of fire, but 
your insurance company will lower your premiums if you install them. 


ACME Fre Extinguishers are examined, tested and labeled under the 
direction of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Ask today for prices on an installation in your mill. 


MISSOURI LAMP & MFG. CO. 





Acme Fire Extinguishers 


nt it it or rc or 
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This disorganizing and costly smash is ever so 
rare where Shambow Shuttles areused. That’s 


| | 
| 
| | 


Its costly for you to do without them. 


EQUIP THE LOOM FOR 
QUALITY CLOTH AND 
EFFICIENCY. USE 


| SHAMBOwW | 
SHUTTLES 


YOU’LL FIND THEM YOUR MOST 
WILLING HELPERS IN STRIVING 
FOR 100 PER CENT PRODUCTION 


Shambow 
Shuttle Company =. 


i WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
60 6 
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‘*When it comes to fire, I believe in pre- 


Remember that it always starts 3 


But the ACME will 


0 Sa —se——or rt rrr 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Editorial and Advertising Departments, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Subscription price, $1.00 for two years; Canada, $1.00 a year; Foreign, 
Entered at the Dalton, Ga., postoffice as second-class 


$1.50 a year. 
matter. 


Contributions to the columns of Cotton are solicited and paid for 
The names of contributors need not necessarily be 
used, but must accompany all manuscripts. 


after publication. 


Volume 81. 


THIS ISSUE AS A BUYER’S 
GUIDE. 

The Januasy number of Cor- 
TON is regularly an Annual 
Review Issue read carefully 
and widely. This year’s num- 
ber we believe you will find 
one of the most interesting we 
have ever published. 

Many manufacturers of tex- 
tile machinery and _ supplies 
take advantage of this issue 
to make special announcements 
to the readers of Corton and 
an exceptionally large and rep- 
resentative group of manufac- 
turers have taken space in this 
issue to bring to your attention 
the machinery, equipment and 
supplies they have developed 
to make your mills more effi- 
cient throughout the coming 
year. You will find their an- 
nouncements of vital interest 
to you in connection with the 
problems you have to solve in 
your particular mill. 

The advertising pages of this 
issue make one cf the most 
complete textile buyer’s guides 
available. Read through the 
pages carefully and then file 
the issue where you will have 
it handy. You will find many 
oceasions to refer to it in your 
daily buying. 








KEEP A FILE OF COTTON. 


One of the largest mills in 
New Jersey writes:— 

‘*We wish to secure a copy 
of the December, 1915, issue 
to complete our files. Can you 
accommodate us?’’ 


ONE OF THE BEST PUB- 
LICATIONS ISSUED. 


From a large New York 
Commission House:— 

‘*We received your letter of 
recent date, informing us that 
our subscription expires short- 
ly. We herewith enclose check 
for $1.50. 


‘‘We wish to express our 
thanks for ealling this to our 
attention and would say we 
have enjoyed your publication 
and consider it one of the best 
issued.’’ 


Adult 





Published Monthly by 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
L. L. ARNOLD, Editor. 


Copyright, 1917. W. BR. C. Smith Publishing Co. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
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When changing address, notify us, not the postmaster. 
the old address as well as the new one. 
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Orders for any change in advertising must reach Atlanta previous to 
the tenth of the month preceding month of issue, otherwise publishers 
cannot be responsible for changes. 


Always give 


Number 3 





WHERE TO BUY. 


The following are samples 
showing the variety of inqui- 
ries received during the past 
month from the readers of 
COTTON: 

From a Southern mill:— 

‘‘Can you give us the ad- 
dresses of mills in the South 





who sell warp yarns, on either 
warp beams or loom beams, 
with numbers running 
10’s to 20’s?’’ 

From a knitting mill in Geor- 
gia:— 

‘*Kindly give us the address- 
es of some veneered case 
manufacturers, and oblige.’’ 

From a. knitting mill in 
North Carolina:— 

‘‘We would appreciate it 
very much if you will tell us 
if there is a machine manu- 
factured that will separate 
waste from dirt and trash 
which is swept from the floor 
of a knitting mill.’’ 


From a reader in Alabama:— 

‘*Will you please give us 
the names and addresses of 
some manufacturers of overall] 
machinery and oblige.’’ 

From a_ supply 
Georgia:— 

‘“Will you please tell us 
where we can purchase a 
baling press for waste paper.’’ 

All inquiries are answered 
promptly and list of manufac. 
turers given. When you can’t 
find what you want to buy in 
the advertising pages of Cor- 
TON just drop us a line and 
the information will come to 
you by return mail. 

It is aypart of the service 
you enjoy as a reader—get 
the habit of using it. 


from 


house in 


‘‘COTTON’’ CONSTANTLY 
BECOMING MORE 
INTERESTING. 


A mill executive of Georgia 
writes us: 

‘*Have just received my De- 
cember issue of Corpon and I 
think you have the best varie- 
ty of articles in it that I have 
seen for some time, if ever 
before. They are direct and 


,to the point.’’ 
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Most oils are 
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Dixon’s Flake Graphite is 


BETTER 


A correct combination of the two is the 


BEST 


form of lubrication that money or brains 
ean obtain. 


BEST because it eliminates the cause of 
friction. 


BEST because it is the most economical. 


BEST because it prevents unnecessary wear 
on moving parts. 


Specify DIXON’S FLAKE GRAPHITE on 
your next order for lubficants. 
Booklet No. 34-C tells how to use it. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO. 
Nord Established 1827. ae dO~K 


























| BOBBIN MAKERS 
Set Screws 
Allen Socket Cap Screws 

THE ALLEN MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Any length, point or thread. We make a special- 
are very neat in appearance and exceedingly strong. 
Peoples Life Bidg., Chicago, fl. 


SUCCESSFUL SOUTHERN 
Allen Safety 
ty of short lengths. 









Tycos 


Temperature Instruments 


INDICATING 
RECORDING 
CONTROLLING 
Correspondence Invited 
The H&M Diviston 
Taylor /nstrament Companies 
Rochester. N-Y 








This is 
Why 
Garland 
Harnesses 
Never 
Vary 


The great care with which our loom 
harnesses are made, together with 
a rigid inspection during each one 
of the processes through which 
they go, produces harnesses not 
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The Human Side of Industry. 





Three years ago Corron discussed at some length the 
question of whether or not textile schools should have a 
“human nature” department. While various’ readers took a 
position for or against the suggestion, no definite conclu- 
sion was reached. However, as several articles in this num- 
ber indicate, manufacturers are devoting more and more at- 
tention to the human side of industry, consequently the ques- 
tion of properly educating the overseers and superintend- 
ents of tomorrow is one which interests alike manufacturers 
and educators. 

It is a well known fact that many of our present depart- 
rent heads are not textile school men, but the preparation 
of textile graduates for these positions is becoming more 
popular with niill executives, and it will doubtless be con- 
ceded that the time is not far distant when preparatory tex- 
tile technie will be demanded of practically all aspirants. 

These overseers and superintendents, whether or not 
they are textile school men, represent the technical side of the 
They are the men who 
When the quality 


cotton manufacturing industry. 
possess the “know how” in the factory. 
of the raw stock varies, as it does continually, they know 
what should be done. When the machines in their care ‘fail 
to do the work required from them, these men are competent 
to diagnose the difficulty. Their early training in the school, 
or in the mill, or both, has been entirely along these lines. 

But these men have another variable factor with which 
to contend. They represent the human side of industry. 
They are the point of eontact between the employed on the 
one hand and the employer on the other. It is their duty to 
supply the necessary lubricant to prevent friction at this 
point of contact, and the majority will admit it is their 
most diffieult problem. Furthermore, it is a problem for 
which they are entirely untrained, or on which their train- 
ing has been very inadequate. 

In the school the subject was not diseussed. In the mill, 
while they were working up to positions as department 
heads, their instruetion was almost wholly along technical 
lines, except what little they might acquire by observation. 

The average under-foreman in any industry receives 
no instruction on management, or “human nature”. Promo- 
tion is given him because of one or more of a great number 
of reasons, ranging from a fleeting promise of ability as 
shown by the germs of leadership in his character, to a dis- 
tant relationship with some one in authority. The examples 
of help management acquired by observation may be good, 
bad, or indifferent, according to the personal ability in this 
line exhibited by the department head directly over him, 


or the superintendent of the mill of whose actions he is 
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sometimes a witness. 


He and the group of operatives un- 


der him are called upon to do certain work and this he 
tries to accomplish by any means which may appear to 
him to be expedient. 

This method of procedure does not always tend toward 
harmony. It leaves room for lost motion and the entrance 
of grit between the smooth rubbing surfaces of the “point 
of contact”. 

For years men have been perfecting the machinery for 
the mill and now the problem of perfecting and educating 
the human machine is being studied. It costs a great deal 
of money to hire green operatives, train them to varying 
This fact 


has been recognized by many managers, and numerous ef- 


degrees of efficiency, and then to discharge them. 


forts are being made to produce contentment. 

So far, these efforts have been almost entirely along edu- 
cational lines, intended to open the way for the operatives 
and direct them to opportunities hitherto unavailable or un- 
seen. The application of these efforts tends to improve the 
morals of the operative body and increase the physical effi- 
ciency of the individual workers; at the same time creating 
within them an interest in home and its environs, inelud- 
ing the community and the mill. 

Is this enough? 

This human side of industry, this great variable ele- 
ment, whose point of contact is located with the superin- 
tendents and overseers, includes not only the operative 
body, but also the employers, 

Many employers are already eareful students of “hu. 
Therefore it would be ad- 
visable for all employers to become introspective. They, 
A careful 
comparison of conditions at several miiis, ineluding the 


man nature”. Others are not. 


too, might find opportunities hitherto unseen. 
attitude of the employers toward the operative body, and 


the attitude of the operative body toward the employers, 
might light the way to changes in poliey which would 


prove of great aid in eliminating friction at the point of 
contact. This would lighten the load on the superintend- 


ents and overseers and place them in a better position to 
cope with the remaining problems. 

On the tact and diplomacy of the superintendents and 
overseers at present operating the mills of the country, the 


They 


strive to keep the operating foree happy and contented 


suecess of many of those mills very largely depends. 
and at the same time soothe and satisfy “the boss”. Some 
of them were born to lead; and some of them were not born 
to lead—very decidedly not. Some are fanatic believers in 
the “big stick” doctrine; others are “pussy footers” by na- 
ture and education. They have grown up with their sur- 


roundings and this varied environment has had its effect, 
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In this age of efficiency, why not make the textile schools 
more. efficient? Why not teach the overseers and super- 
intendents of the future the fundamental features of the 
most diffieult section of their life work—the human side of 


industry. 


The Menace of the Pink Boll Worm. 

Once more the pink boll worm is a souree of alarm for 
American cotton growers and consumers. The United 
States Department of Agriculture a few weeks ago detailed 
five expert secret service men to trace some shipments of 
cottonseed imported from the Laguna distriet of Mexico and 
distributed widely among the oil mills of Texas. It was 
feared that this cottonseed might contain eggs of the 
pest or the worms themselves. Irrespective of whether this 
immediate danger threatened the American cotton crop, that 
is, even if this cottonseed did not contain eggs or worms, 
the country has cause for alarm in the establishment for 
the first time on the American continent of this devastat- 
ing pest, the worst enemy of the cotton plant. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, fully realizing the danger of this 
establishment in Mexico, has taken* stringent measures to 
protect the American cottongrowing industry from the 
pest, which constitutes'one of the greatest menaces ever 
faced by the trade, 

It is a curious cireumstance that, just previous to the 
ceport that the pink worm had been discovered in Mexico, 
the regulations governing importation of cotton, designed to 
prevent the introduction of this pest, were amended by the 
Department at Washington to include burlap or other 
fabric used for wrapping cotton and to which cotton is ad- 
hering. This only goes to show that the pest will bear con- 
stant watching and that this is realized. The report of the 
discovery in Mexico has led to amendments to quarantine or- 
ders and regulations, prohibiting the importation i» thie 
United States of cottonseed, cottonseed hulls and seed cot- 
ton from the territory in Mexico whence such shipments 
heretofore have been permitted; also Mexican lint cotton 
destined for this country must be imported through cer- 
tain northern ports remote from American cotton fields. 
The pink worm has spread destruction in almost every 
other cotton-producing country and every effort is being 
made to prevent such devastation here. 

Consul Arthur Garrels, stationed at Alexandria, recent- 
ly sent to Washington a report full of significance in re- 
gard to the ravages of the pest. He said that “the pink 
boll worm attack has considerably increased in intensity 
throughout the country and notably in Upper Egypt.” This 
despite the fact that the Government has been working for 
more than two years to offset its ravages. The worm was 
imported to Egypt somewhat more than six years ago. It 
appears to have been indigenous to India. It has existed 
in the cotton fields of the Far East for many years and 
there its ravages have diminished the product of lint and 
of cottonseed oil sonie fifty per cent. The worst feature 
of its activities, which makes it especially to be dreaded 
here, is that it is worse in each succeeding country to which 
it beeomes acclimated. It is no wonder that the Texas De- 
partment of Agriculture is cooperating with the Washington 
authorities to protect the Border against the invasion of the 


worm. 
In view of the great danger, it is interesting to recall 
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that a shipment: of 500 pounds of Egyptian cottonseed, 
heavily infested by the pink boll worm, reached Arizona as 
early as 1912. Thanks to an effective control law in that 
state, as well as the watchfulness of the state entomologist. 
Dr. A. W. Morrill, the whole shipment was destroyed by 
fire. It is extremely probable that, otherwise, a new and 
exceedingly destructive pest would have been introduced 
to this country. The Washington agricultural authorities 
have been engaged in measures to keep out this pest for 
several years and have succeeded to date, but the matter 
becomes harder now that the worm has reached a place so 
near as Mexico. It is to be hoped that the exclusion of 
Egyptian cottonseed from this country, the burning of 
picker waste and seed from such staple and the disinfec- 
tion which has been going on for some months, as a result 
of measures taken by the Washington authorities, will not 
go for naught because of the introduction of the pink 
worm into Mexico. 


Georgia Manufacturers’ Association. 





The annual convention of Georgia Manufacturers which 
is held each year under the auspices of the Georgia Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is to assemble in Savannah, Geor- 
gia, on February 14 and 15 next. These annual conveh- 
tions of manufacturers operating within the state are 
events awakening great interest. The programs that 
are arranged for are not only entertaining, but are sources 
of much profit to all who attend. Much additional interest 
is felt and profit derived by the opportunity afforded for 
extending acquaintances and gaining clearer conceptions 
of industrial problems by the elucidation, through argu- 
ments, of questions arising that can only be solved, in a 
practical way, by interchange of ideas and as the result 
of. combined counsel. 

Among those who have been asked to address the con- 
vention and who have accepted are, Hon. Edward N. Hur- 
ley, chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, and 
James A. Emery, General Counsel, National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Mr. Hurley, of the Federal Trade Commission, by rea- 
son of his broad grasp of industrial questions and those 
problems with. which manufacturers are concerned, will 
speak on business economics. 

Mr. Emery’s discourse it is expected will be confined 
largely to a discussion of business and legislation, or the 
tendeney of the times toward statutory regulation of en- 
terprise. 

Invitations have been extended other speakers of na- 
tional prominence to address the convention. 

In ad“ition to addresses that are to be made the pro- 
gram will contain various committee reports upon sub- 
jects that have been and are now receiving the attention 
of standing committees in the Georgia Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Among these will be a report by the Com- 
mittee on Taxation; a report by the Committee on Press 
and Publicity, report of Legislative Committee, report of 
Committee on Vocational Education, and others. 

This convention to be held in Savannah on February 
14 and 15, is open to attendance by every manufacturer in 
the state, and it is expected a large attendance will be re- 
corded, 
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The Cost of Progress 


Example—The Post Office Department. 


Every philosophic student of history is amazed at times 
to note with how little sense the world is governed, and 
constantly has to deplore the tremendous amount of lost 
motion which retards the forward movement toward a better 
civilization. 

Every student of American history is constrained to ad- 
mit that the founders of this government and the generation 
immediately succeeding the founders were men of an un- 
usual type. Not all of them were unselfish, not all of them 
were free from the itching desire for notoriety, nor from 
personal ambition, but as to the majority they were pa- 
triotic men of keen judgment and amazing foresight. One 
of their first acts in organizing the government was the 
establishment of a postal department. In 1790 the sending 
of a letter was a serious matter, troublesome, with an un- 
certain and expensive service. Except as between the larger 
towns there was practically no service. Out of the necessi- 
ties of the case arose the governmental postal service, which 
was strongly opposed by a number of men of the conserv- 
ative type, on the ground that the carrying of mail was not 
a governmental function, but strictly a matter of private 
enterprise. 

However, the progressives won and the department was 
established. 

Right there these pioneer government builders showed 
their sound judgment. They recognized to the full the im- 
portance of a reliable postal service, but they went further 
than might have been expected, and in order that the full 
benefit of such a service should accrue to the whole coun- 
try, and thus aid in its development, they calmly accepted 
a deficit in the operation of the department as a necessary 
sequence of the underlying purpose which had dictated the 
establishment of the department. 

We had a country of magnificent distances with almost 
no roads, and at the same time no steamboats and no 
railroads. Either a prohibitory rate had to be charged, or 
a loss faced. These wise men faced the loss, notwithstand- 
ing their knowledge that the Republic was poverty stricken. 

In our whole history no other one thing contributed 
more to drawing-our country out of the slough of poverty 
than this courageous action of our first congressmen. From 
the very beginning fhe postal department kept a little ahead 
of the country—to put it plainly, the postal department did 
so much towards the development of the country, and be- 
came such an outstanding feature of .our government oper- 
ations. that it became a favorite hunting ground for the 
politicians. 

Thus the time came when the public had to put up a 
great fight to rescue the department from the grasp of 
politicians who eared less for service, than for their per- 
sonal or party ends. Great reforms were effected and the 
service was steadily extended and improved. 

During all these years two governing principles had ob- 
tained in the department—constant extension of the serv- 
ice in mileage, and an equally constant recognition of the 
value of the printed word, which naturally led to low 
rates on regular publications. 


From 1800 to 1900 our country made progress such as no 
other nation in history has ever made even in 500 years. The 
reasons for this wonderful growth are not far to seek. and 
are mainly two; the restless pioneer and inventive spirit 
of our people, and a higher average of intelligence than 
had ever been possessed by any people in the formative state 
of a nation. 

As our common school system had not during these one 
hundred years kept ahead of growth, but rather lazved he- 
hind the general development, and as there was no com- 
pulsory education, we are forced to the conclusion that 
this higher average of intelligence was Jue, nainly, to the 
wide diffusion of periadical publications vy means of a Jo. 
cost of postal service. 

If we assume that the deficits of the department in the 
19th century amounted to one billion dollars, will any sane 
man deny that the people of the country received 1,000 per 
cent dividends in the growth of an informed public, and 
another 1,000 per cent in material wealth as a result of this 
postal policy and service? 

Now, we have come to another phase in the history of 
the department. 

The phenomenal growth of the country has been steadily 
lessening the deficit and has finally changed the deftzit into 
a surplus. Instead of letting well enough alone, certain 
congressmen, for some years past, have persistently sought 
to double, treble and quadruple the postal rates on peri- 
odieals on the ground that these publications, now going at 
second class rates, are not paying their full share into the 
postal eash box, 

They have paid during the past 125 years a thousand 
fold more in their contribution to the general welfare than 
any other one interest in the country. 

With all our schools, it is true today, that but for on: 
scientific and technic] journals, a large majority of our 
mechanics. merchants, bankers, farmers, professional men, 
and manufacturers would find themselves greatly hampered 
in their work, and their usefulness often curtailed. 

Such a change as is proposed in postal rates by the 
“rider” attached to the annual Postal Appropriation Bill 
would be a Federal tax on intelligence, 

More than that, as it would injure thousands who de- 
pend on the scientific and technical journals for additional 
education and information in their work; it would be a blow 
at vocational training. It would impair the effective pro- 
ductive power of the country a hundred times more than 
the few additional dollars that it might cause to be poured 
into the treasury would benefit the government. 

According to the: author of the proposed raise in rates, 
one Mr. Randall, of California, his measure’ would add 
over $17,000,000 to the expenses of the periodical press. 
For the sake of adding that much to the postal receipts, 
with the department already self sustaining, Mr. Randall. 
and those who think with him, are perfectly willing to place 
a heavy burden on our greatest nationalizing influence; on 
that influence, which, more than all others, tends to the 
building up of a homogeneous American people; on that 
influence which, in times of stress, contributes more than all 
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others to the maintenance of public order, publie spirit, and 


sane patriotism. 

But these men will claim that second class matter is not 
paying its way. That we deny. Let us grant for argu- 
ment’s sake their premise and draw some comparisons. 

The steel people for the past 15 years have maintained 
a stable and very low price on steel rails. Why? Because, 
these very large customers, the railroads, buying by the 
hundred thousand tons, enabled them to keep their plants 
running, and thus earn a moderate profit on other products. 
Was anybody damaged? On the contrary the eapital in- 
vested, the men employed profited directly, and the whole 
publie indirectly, 

No business can be thought of that does not sell some 
of its products or commodities at little or no profit, some- 
times at a loss, because these things thus sold are essential 
to the welfare of the business. Consider a street car line, it 
will carry you three blocks or ten miles for a nickel, wheth- 
er you weigh 100 or 300 pounds. Suppose the street car 
people should decide that they must be losing money on 
the big fellows, and should, therefore, regulate the fares by 
weight or distanee even—they would be hooted out of court. 

The argument is advanced that there are abuses in 
the department which must be remedied, and that the see- 
ond elass rate constitutes one of these abuses. These zea!- 
ous reforming patriots certainly should start with the 
ereatest abuse first and that greatest abuse is the Congres- 
sional franking privilege. That has cost the department 
millions, and for it there has been no such return benefit as 
in the ease of the periodical press. 

To sum up: 

The postal department is not primarily a money-making 
eoncern. 

It is now making expenses and enough over to care 
tur legitimate extensions, therefore, there is no need for 
this ] roposed raise in rates. 

As has been shown, such an inerease will be a tax on in- 
telligence. 

It is beyond question a hard blow at vocational train- 
ing. 
't would work great injury to the whole nation because 
it would weaken the strongest tie which binds the whole 
people together, and thus would contribute to the de-nation- 
alizing of our people. 

Moreover, it would leave untouched the greatest abuse 
in our postal servicee—the Congressional franking privi- 
lege. 

All these struggles to hold that which is for the general 
vood are to be expected and constitute a part of the cost 
of progress. Many small men and freakish men would be- 
come reformers, so long as they are not touched by their 
own reforms. These ereep into our public life, and the 
general public often pays the penalty because certain dis- 
tricts elect such men to places of responsibility. 

The readers of Corron have suffered from “reformers” 
on previous oceasions. Even now, many are preparing the 
“ways and means” to enable them to cope with “reforms” 
which will go into effect during 1917. All readers who 
believe that this, proposed increase of 150 per cent in the 
postal rates on their popular and technical magazines will 
be unfair and harmful to their interests, should write their 
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individual representatives and senators promptly express- 


ing their dissatisfaction with the proposed increase. 





The Danger in Factious Labor Leaders. 


The right of every man to devote his energies to produc- 
tive labor; the right of access to natural opportunities; 
the equal right of all men to use any ability they may 
possess for earning a livelihood, so long as it be honest ani 
within the bounds of the law, should be a constitutional 
right in America. 

In April, 1916, Corron discussed this question of the 
right to work, and former President William H. Taft is 
serving his country well by warning the people of perils 
which he believes is threatening them through the curtail- 
ment of their freedom to labor. Speaking on this subject 
at Providence, R. I., recently, he said: 

‘*The danger to American economic strength through the 
tendency of union labor to place itself above law and order 
is one big cloud on our horizon when we look to the days to 
follow this world conflict. We tolerate these things, as is 
the nature of the American public. But some one must 
protest, and if no one else will, I will. 

‘*The American Federation of Labor wishes to deny to 
the unorganized laborer his right to labor. What the federa- 
tion seeks is the right to dictate who shall and who shall not 
labor. This amounts to an act of rebellion, and more, the 
highest tribunal in the nation has been notified that unless 
the Adamson law is upheld the threatened railroad strike 
will be enforced. 

‘‘It is a threat to starve the nation into submission. 
The decision resulting may be the proper one, but the means 
contemplated are wholly wrong. The American Federation 
of Labor needs to be told that we cannot Lave a republic 
without obedience to organized restraint. The trouble is 
that our politicians don’t tell them this. If we have a rail 
road strike, all forees of public opinion and publie action 
must be called into play to force obedience. The prospect 
for our nation’s safety in the economie conflict which will 
follow the war is indeed gloomy if we are going to have 
threatened disregard of law and order by the four railroad 
unions and other unions which may follow their example.’’ 


If congress will only take a stand as firmly as has Mr. 
Taft in behalf of the right of every citizen to work and to 
live in peace, a long step forward will have been taken in 
the nation’s progress. 

The abnormally rapid inerease in the number of strikes 
during the past year is appalling. Figures from the de- 
partment of labor show that the number of strikes in 1916, 
from January to October inclusive, numbered 2,782 against 
908 for a similar period in 1915. The causes for all these 
strikes are not given, but of the 321 strikes oceurring in 
the month of October, twenty-three, or a trifle over seven 
per cent, were “Because of the presence of non-union men.” 
This is recorded evidence. . 

What will Congress do? 





From the Fifteenth Financial and Economie Annual of 
Japan, for 1915, issued by the Japanese Department of Fi- 
nance (wages of male and female operatives in Japanese 
cotton mills, day of 11 hours): 


Yen Dollar 

Male operatives ......... add Ghieed aoe eax 0.45 0.22 

I ian, n'a on cd kde as oan 0.29 0.14 

Japan is rapidly increasing her sales of cotton textiles 

in the Oriental countries. She is underselling English cot- 

tons in the markets of India. With wages of 22 cents a 

day for male and 14 cents a day for female workers in her 

cotton mills, Japan will soon find a way to undersell Ameri- 

ean cotton manufacturers in the American market, unless 
full protection is restored by a suitable tar‘ff law. 
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Can the South Maintain its Supremacy? 


BY JOSEPH KING GOODRICH.* 


Only a little over a year ago one of our prominent 
American trade journals asked editorially this question: 
“Is Our Monopoly of Cotton Threatened?” In the leading 
article, which purported to answer his own question— 
but which failed to do so—the writer did not really discuss 
the intensely interesting threat to our long-maintained posi- 
tion of kingship, where cotton is concerned; rather he pro- 
ceeded to discuss the great increase in China’s cotton crop 
during the past few years, as well as the probability of the 
further and annually augmenting increase.of that crop in 
the Republie of China. 


Yet there is abundant historical and traditional evidence 
that fells of cotton having been raised in large quantities 
in the remote parts of what officially is now Kansuh Prov- 
ince, and in the western parts of Tienshan Nan Lu, “Eastern 
ot 


systems 


Turkestan.” Furthermore, there are many traces re- 


mains of elaborate and extensive irrigating in 


Kokonor, and other miscellaneous “deserts,” which, in an- 
cient times, supplied abundance of water not only for ma- 
turing cotton but for growing other crops—grains, innu- 
merable vegetables and most luscious temperate-zone and 


semi-tropical fruits. 





(Copyright International Film Service.) 


The addition of a couple of million 500-pound bales 
a year to the gross crop is no trick at all for the Chinese 
to turn. Without doubt there are enormous tracts in that 
part of the republic lying just beyond the western borders 
of Shensi and Szehuen Provinees, and stretching on very 
nearly to the ultimate bounds of Kansuh and Chinese Turke- 
stan, and still farther westward there are even greater terri- 
tories which are not only admirably fit for the growing of 
cotton—so character of the 
lacking absolutely nothing save the essential water for irri- 


far as soil determines—and 


vation, the normal rainfall being now too light and un- 
reliable to ensure the full maturing of the bolls. 


Far Eastern Division, National Association of Manufac 


Chief, 
turers. 





AN ALABAMA COTTONFIELD. 


These remains of irrigating canals and their necessary 
accessories (for they are even now sometimes in such con- 
dition as to forbid the use of the invidious “ruins”) testify 
From the fact that Chi- 
credited with having been of invalua- 


to the great skill of the builders. 
nese immigrants are 
ble service in laying out, constructing and maintaining the 
wonderful irrigation works of Persia and even of Mesopo- 
tamia two thousand years and more ago, it is manifest 
that the Chinese of the remote western parts of the Empire 
were justly credited with far more than ordinary elodhop- 
per’s ability, because these remains are described by all 
competent students as displaying truly remarkable hy- 
drauliec engineering and constructive skill. 

It is the unanimous opinion of all observing travelers 
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and foreign residents, that the agriculturalists of the Ho- 
angho, Yangtze and other river valleys—as well as those 
generally throughout the “Eighteen Provinces,” that is, 
China proper in distinction from Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Tibet and Ili—possess phenomenal natural ability since 
they have had no scientifie education) in laying out irrigat- 
ing schemes for the grain, rice and cotton fields, tea plan- 
tations, ete., even when these are of considerable size. 

The work is done in such a way as to utilize almost the 
last drop of the precious fluid, and these academically un- 
taught laborers do it so cleverly as to prevent completely 
all washing away of embankments or low retaining dykes 
as the water is led down from patch to patch, from level 
to level, from high upon the hillsides, until the last driblet 
trickles off in the gravelly bed at the very bottom of the 
valley. 

But the question naturally and insistently asks itself— 
‘why did those skillful, if technically-untaught, engineers 
leave western China, where they had certainly spent vast 
sums of money (for labor so employed may reasonably be 
estimated as so much cash capital invested) to go into 
strange countries whose native inhabitants were not really 
friendly, even if they did give @ sort of weleome to the 
immigrants who were to be of invaluable assistance?” 

The answer is readily given and its eause easily found: 
the Chinese were driven from their homes by rapacious 
mandarins sent from the imperial capital, centuries before 
the insignificant little town near the northern frontier 
had grown to great size and become Peking, the permanent 
seat of the Central Government. Those blood-sucking offi- 
cials demanded more and more in the form of unlawful 
taxes “squeezes,” until the avriculturalists and herdsmen re- 
volted and refused to give up the whole product of their 
labor, preferring to leave the country altogether to escape 
the extortion practiced upon them. It may not be safe 
to make the statement as an unqualified one, but there are 
some hints in Chinese historical records which seem to 
justify the assumption that when the full meaning of that 
exodus became known at Court, there were a number of 
official heads “chopped off,” and perhaps not altogether 
just figuratively. 

If physical conditions of two thousand years ago can 
be restored—and there is no reason why they should not 
be, if the needed populace can be regained, if science 
is enlisted in engineering, conservation of water supply, in- 
tensive cultivation, facilities of marketing crops, etc., the 
product will certainly be greater than ever it could have 
been in the remote past, although there is no way of estimat- 
ing what that was. 

It is no wild statement to say that under conditions 
which are merely favorable—not visionary—the cotton crop 
of China can easily be doubled or trebled, and last year 
that erop was over five million bales of 500 pounds each. 
The staple is sure to continue to be short for many years 
to come, even if more attention is being given to improve- 
ment of this quality than most people naturally suppose. 
But, then, no economist apprehends threat to our long 
staple “Sea Island” cotton. It is not to this almost unique 
fibre that Americans are likely to see, in a few years, 
perhaps, the monopoly of cotton pass from our control. 
It is, however, well worth considering seriously the threat 
to middling upland, or “Texas,” cotton which has arisen 
and is growing stronger each year in several parts of the 


world. 
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In British India it is certain that efforts are all the 
time being made to increase the cotton crop and to im- 
prove the length and quality of the staple, These efforts 
are the acts of individuals or communities. They are some- 
times unaided; but more frequently help—to a greater 
or less extent—is given by district, province or central 
governments. These efforts bid fair to become successful, 
as may be realized by citing one conerete example. The 
Bombay Agricultural Department induced the farmers of 
a group of seven villages near Surat, in the northern part 
of the Presidency, to plant improved seed of American 
varieties, gin their own cotton and market the lint jointly. 

A committee of general management was formed, com- 
prising a representative from each village, and the divi- 
sional inspector of agriculture (a Briton) as chairman. 
The result was highly successful. The lint was sold at 
a premium of $3.90 per 500 pounds over the price of the 
ordinary local cotton. Considerable advantage accrued 
to the farmers from doing their own ginning. The total 
advance on current local rates was 7% per cent, three- 
fifths of which represented improved quality and two- 
fifths better ginning, The advance in quality and quantity 
is forcibly demonstrated by the fact that the average out- 
put was 700 pounds per acre (the general average for all 
India was only 85 pounds), and that the lint was valued 
at 6 pence per pound at Liverpool, when the spot price 
for American middling was 5.89 pence. 

The most serious difficulty with which the British Indian 
cotton planter has to contend, is that of getting sufficient 
water for irrigating at the critical periods, and to be rea- 
sonably sure of having it each year. It would be too 
long a story to tell here how the British Government has 
striven for years to do many things essential toward pro- 
viding a supply of water for irrigating; to contend against 
the vagaries of Nature, who sometimes deluges the country 
with torrential rains that sweep away vast tracts of rich 
soil, and then, again, withholds even so much as one drop 
of moisture until the parched land bakes and cracks so 
that everything vegetable is burned up and the natives 
starve by the hundreds of thousands. 

Discouraging, too, have been the efforts to teach the 
people to be a little more careful than they naturally are in 
helping to make the most of what officials have been able 
to add to the water supply, to induce all to give up the 
happy-go-lucky wastefulness of letting the morrow take 
eare of itself, and to be considerate of themselves as well 
as of others. Yet slowly, but surely, patience, science, 
and determination are improving conditions of argicultural 
life in British India. 

In no aspect is this more noticeable than in the pros- 
pects for increasing the cotton crop. Statisticians are al- 
ready beginning to count the years until the increase of 
domestie cotton mills shall be sufficient to supply the needs 
of the 320,000,000 people for whom the annual importation 
of raw cotton and cotton manufactures of all kinds now 
runs up to nearly $25,000,000. The increase in the number 
of spindles has been surprisingly slow, even if it is grad- 
ually improving. The number is hardly sufficient to work 
up all the raw cotton that India can grow, consequently 
there is a somewhat puzzling variation in the crop figures 
from year tu year, even when so much raw cotton is sent 
to Japan. When there are mills in British India to supply 
manufactured eottons enough to replace the twenty-five 
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millian dollars worth now imported, will that fact contribute 
nothing to the threat against the United States’ monopoly? 

Then, too, how many—save the very few special stu- 
dents—realize how strenuously the Russian Government is 
striving to inerease the cotton crop in the Central-Asian 
Provinces, northward from the Afghanistan-Persian fron- 
tier well into the Government-General of the Steppes, and, 
of course, all through the basins of the Caspian and Aral 
Seas, Trans-Caucasus and everywhere in the Empire where 
it is possible to raise cotton without displacing some other 
useful crop. 

Nor do Americans generally stop to consider how the 
Persians, the Turks and many other peoples of southwestern 
Asia are trying to achieve a co-ordinate increase in their 
cotton crops. To be sure, since with the Turks, Arabs, 
Kurds and all the inhabitants of Asiatic Turkey, raw ecot- 
ton is contraband as a legal-tender and excites the eupidity 
of the tax-gatherer, there is an enormous amount which 
does not and cannot get into statistical tables; but the 
considerable actual annual increase asserts itself indirectly 
in the diminishing import. 

There are also a number of other places on the conti- 
nent of Asia, as well as some on the East India Islands, 
where the negligible cotton crops of the long past years are 
being increased little by little; and still others where the 
experiments in cotton planting are absolutely new, yet 
already have been measurably successful and promise to 
become much more so. 

To write about cotton and omit. Egypt would be strange 
indeed, because “American” and “Egyptian” have been 
for years the most universally used distinguishing adjec- 
tives. Here, again, the energy, science and money of 
the British Government have wrought such wonderful 
changes in the volume of irrigating water and—best of all— 
in its seasonal control, that the amount of Egyptian cot- 
ton had increased greatly years ago. Now it is becoming 
evident that even greater and more astounding additions 
to that crop are not only possible, but almost accom- 
plished. 

The Gezira is a great tract of land in the Egyptian 
Sudan, extending from Kartoum southward between the 
White and Blue Nile to the region of dependable rains; 
nearly to the tenth parallel of North Latitude. In shape and 
area the Gezira is very like the Nile Delta, only that rela- 
tive positions of apex and base are just opposite in the 
Gezira from what they are at the mouth of the Nile. 

There is, also, a similarity in the systems of irrigation 
by which it is purposed reclaiming the Gezira to bring it 
under cotton cultivation, thereby adding to the cotton- 
growing area’of Greater Egypt a territory about equal in 
extent to the State of Washington, or Misso1ri—some- 
thing like 65,000 square miles, Practically every foot of 
this clean, level land is susceptible of cultivation, provided 
intelligently directed labor is employed and an adequate 
supply of water for irrigation is suppled and is depen- 
dable. 

The Nile Delta and the Gezira are about a thousand 
miles apart, and the two regions are characterized by ex- 
actly opposite seasons of production. In the latter there is 
a very regular, but not very heavy, rainfall, mostly in the 
early autumn. The hitherto sparse population of rather 
unintelligent peasants has availed of this scanty supply 
of water to grow grain in patches. This fact quite natur- 
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ally led to the assumption that grain was the only crop 
for which the soil is fitted. But experiments under the 
direction of competent agriculturalists, supplemented by a 
pumping station at Wad Medani (a town on the Blue Nile, 
about 115 miles southeast of Khartoum, and formerly of 
considerable importance) have been made during the past 
two years, and these have demonstrated that cotton can be 
grown in substantially the whole of the Gezira. 

This cotton would be a winter crop in contradistine- 
tion to the summer-grown cotton of Egypt proper. This 
differentiation has a most important bearing upon the 
subject of development, because, if cotton crops in both 
Lower Egypt and Gezira grew and required water at the 
same time, difficulty would inevitably arise in distributing 
the summer discharge of the Nile. Even now that river 
does not always furnish sufficient water for all the needs 
of Egypt alone. 

Of the total area of the Gezira—in round numbers, 
one million and a half acres can at 





forty million acres 
once be brought under cultivation to cotton; and, as a mai- 
ter of fact, one block of a hundred and fifty thousand 
acres has already been selected for such experimental 
treatment. The European war interfered with the pro- 
gress of the work, but did not complétely stop it, for 
the digging of the main canal is being continued with 
convict labor, 

The average production of raw cotten in Egypt proper 
has steadily fallen from 513 pounds to the acre in 1895 
to 380 pounds in 1914. The optimists believe an improve- 
ment will be accomplished before long, but assuming that 
the lowest figure persists and that only one-half of the 
Gezira is brought under cotton cultivation, there prom- 
ises to be eventually—and before long—an addition to the 
world’s supply from that single region of over ten million 
bales of 500 pounds each. The staple will not be compara- 
ble with that of cotton from Lower Egypt, whose long, 
strong, uniform fibre of excellent color, has borne an envia- 
ble reputation ever since the beginning of its economic 
production, generally fixed at A. D. 1824, with an export 
of over 45,000 bales, 

It thus appears to be an incontestable fact that not- 
withstanding the great increase in the consumption of 
raw cotton in the legitimate arts and industries (its use in 
the manufacture of war munititions is deliberately ignored), 
the efforts that are being made in all parts of the world 
to swell the supply of millions of bales do constitute a 
serious menace to the United States’ position of monopo- 
list and dictator of price. 

There is a recourse at the service of our cotton planters, 
but it is naturally distasteful to them. It demands more 


thorough, systematic and intensive cultivation, greater 
economy of manual labor, less waste in_ picking. 


ginning and baling, cheaper railway carriage to shipping 
ports, lower freight rates for overseas transportation, with 
a fully adequate supply of American ships; and most un- 
perative of all is the necessity for accepting slightly lower 
prices. All these factors accomplished 
through cooperation—but what intelligent American re- 
quires to be told that in nothing but the labor unions is 
there such a thing as broadgauged cooperation in our whole 


may easily be 


country ? 
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Let me repeat the question to the readers of Corron, 
the magazine, with its voluminous, well printed, beautifully 
illustrated and well edited pages. 

Let a Connecticut Yankee, distant from cotton, repeat 
the question to you, the Gwellers in the region of cotton, 
with cotton on every point of your compass—have you 
ever seen cotton? But let us describe seeing. With what 
is it done? With the eyes, isn’t it, accompanied by a 
reasonable amount of intelligent interést ? 
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laughter follows as if it were a huge joke. Then I have 
proceeded to analyze, to ascertain whether or not it is a 
joke, or so pathetical as to bring tears to the eyes of a 
nature lover. In nearly every case I find the mental impres- 
sion is along these lines, 

“T thought of onions in the basket.” 

“T thought of their bad smell.” 

“T saw a dish of creamed onions on the table.” 

“T saw a string of them hanging up in the market.” 
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In the North, and in the West, in the presence of nu- 
merous audiences, I have requested my hearers to fold their 
arms, look intently at me and think of nothing. I have 
never intended that as a joke. I have wanted to to hold 
their minds passive until I could throw a word aganist that 
blank surface and make a psychological study, inquiring 
later, “What, honestly, has been the impression produeed ?” 
When the company is silent and every eye is gazing won- 
deringly at me, I imitate the action of the baseball thrower 


as I pronounce the word, “onions!”. A general howl of 


“T saw a boy picking them up. in the fields and putting 
them in a basket.” And so on and so on in endless variety, 
every thought being suggested by a thought of food. With 
but one or two rare exceptions, after an experience of 
several years, I have not found even one member of an 
audience who thinks with his cerebral cells and not with 
him stomach or his pecketbook. But select a true nature 
lover and food is almost the last thing he would ever think 
of in connection with onions. He would see the wonderful 


‘globe of bloom and think of the marvels of those blossoms. 
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He would have remembered the hours that he had spent at 
into the night, when he could look at the 
“Hang that clock; I never did like it!” 
he watched the flow of protoplasm, that 
mysterious manifestation of life, up and down, around and 
around in those onion cells, that mysterious protoplasmic 
eyclosis. 


night, yes, late 
clock and say: 
as awe-stricken 


When I visited the South for the first time I assumed 
that would be the southern point of view in regard to 
cotton, and I believed that I should find out wether or not 
the people who depend so largely upon cotton for a liveli- 
hood have ever thought of it in relation to its «esthetic 
value and its marvelous biological interest. I was to spend 

I went for a 
He pointed out the 


several days at the University of Georgia. 
walk with the professor of science. 


spacious cotton fields and told what a factor cotton is in’ 


the life of the South, saying: “This is where we get our 
money.” 

“T wonder,” thought I, “if even this professor has ever 
I will try him.” 

I picked a blossom when he was not looking and drop- 
ped it into my pocket. We 
mowing lot to a fence bordered by a somewhat tangled 
thicket. Slyly I took the cottom blossom and tuning 
aside the petals until I had nothing but that truly marvel- 
ous, malvaceous flower, with its long central stalk, radiating 
filaments and stamens, the whole crowned by the glorious 
stigma. As I reached the edge of the thicket I pretended 
to snatch my cotton blossom from the ground. “There is 
a specimen!” T eried, “that I have long been looking for. 
I thought it grew in the South, but I was not sure of it.” 
The central shaft of that cotton blos- 
I looked at it with a 
“If you would 


‘seen’ cotton. 


walked on. We crossed a 


I opened my hand. 
som was as big as a little finger. 
pocket microscope and said to the professor: 
see the most marvelous sight of your life, gaze through this 
microscope at one of the righest products of the South. 
I did not suppose that I should be lucky enough to find it, 
but here it is among the grasses.’ ’ 

“What a wonderful microseope!” he said. 
is it? Where did you obtain it?” 
Coddington lens. 

“But,” I exelaimed, “never mind the microscope, Re- 
joice with me that I have discovered this long looked for 
specimen. I will take it with me to the North and show 
it to many a circle of admiring friends.’ ’ 

“There, there,” he said, “I see you have begun to appre- 
You will tell your friends 


“What make 


It was only an ordinary 


ciate the beauties of the South. 
there is nothing in the North quite equal to the beauty in 
the South.” 

“You are right,” 
present cireumstanees must be restricted to the specimens 
of the field.” Then I I extended the flower in 
my palm, “it is a cotton blossom.” 


I replied, “but my praises in the 


said, as 


“Well,” he said, “I 

know something botanically of cotton, I have studied the 

bloom, but somehow I never got just that point of view.” 
“Yes,” I explained, “you look for the botanical interest 


A more amazed man I] never saw. 


as many people here look at the number of bales and the 
price per pound. I am looking for the esiletie value of the 
eotton flower, and the wsthetie wonders of the plant.” 

I had with me a projection microscope, that by the aid 
on a 


ages 


of the oxy-hydrogen light throws enlarged im 
That evening I was assisted by the professor, who 


sereen. 
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PHOTO-MICROGRAPH OF THE INTERIOR OF A COTTON 
BLOSSOM. 


enjoyed our intention to play “the trick,” as he called it, 
on the audience. J projected the image of a fresh specimen. 
Oh, what gorgeousness glittered on the screen in iridescent 
splendor. It was sunrise, sunset, Golden Gate and Niagara 


Falls 


I brought it suddenly on the sereen as I unexpectantly 


combined. To make it as impressive as_ possible 


released the beam of light. There was one unanimous ex- 
clamation of “Oh, oh, oh, oh!” from the audience, and 
“What is that?” 


ever see anything more perfectly beautiful!” 


I could hear them whispering: “Did you 
“There is no need for me to ask you,” I said, “whether 
You bay 


T, coming as an ignorant Northerner 


or not it is a beautiful thing. e already told me 
that. But, what is it? 
to you, my learned Southern friends, seem to be taking 
an unfair advantage when I show you this glorious object 
and ask you what it is.” I pointed out some of the in 
teresting details that might not otherwise have been noticed, 
three decide 


As J reeall it the image 


gave that audience at least minutes to 


and 
what I had projected on the screen. 
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was some twenty feet from top to bottom and filled the 
entire sheet. There were several guesses and I walked back 
and forth saying: “No,” te-each one. Finally I said: 
“It has been left for. a Connecticut Yankee to discover 
cotton for you. You have seen it in the fields; you have 
seen it in bales; you have seen it in your bank aceount, 
but you have not seen it with wsthetie eyes.” 

That, reader of Corron, is what I want you to do. 
Those in that audience who suggested that I would take 
with me to Connecticut some of the beauty of the South 
were right . I have found no diffieulty in growing cotton in 
my northern garden, [ start it in a eold frame. The 
northern season is too short for outdoor growing. To 
many in the North IT have recommended it as an interesting 
house plant. Only this last summer while I was instructor 
at a teachers’ institute in Seottsburg, Ind., a true, nature 
loving, nature study teacher brought in a stalk of cotton 
and said to me eonfidentially, “Try your audience with this. 
See if they will know what it is.” At first he had tried to 
puzzle me, but I told him about my experience with my 
friend, the Georgia professor. Much to my surprise not a 
member of that institute of teachers could tell what the 
plant was. They had never seen it. Every one of them 
had informed his pupils that “cotton is one of the staple 
products of the South.” Words about as meaningless to 
those children as would have been the assertion that “there 
are canals on Mars.” Queer, isn’t it, my friend, how utility 
drives out beauty, how sometimes we admire the stranger 
more than we admire the combination of utility and beauty 
in our own home? How frequently we bring the flower from 
the distant place and reject the near, dear, beautiful friend! 
In your homes in the South throw out the geranium and 
put in the cotton. Just as I say to people in the North, 
“Ts there anything more beautiful in all the world than 
a bouquet of string bean blossoms?” 

Last July, with an audience of some seven hundred at 
the University of Chattanooga, I appeared before the teach- 
ers in the morning wearing a huge bouquet of string bean 
blossoms. I had spent the. evening with my naturalist 
friend, Robert S. Walker, at his country home some eight 
miles in the suburbs. He had given me permission to 
pick that bunch of flowers from his garden, and I had 
the fun of walking up and down the aisles in that crowded 
hall and of begging the audience to name the flowers that 
composed this beautiful bouquet. 

But I am wandering from the subject, cotton, although 
I still have the text. “How do we see things?” Well, in 
a variety of ways. We ean see through the pockethook. 
through the mouth, through the stomach, through the eyes, 
the head or the heart. | plead for seeing from every possi- 
ble point of view. 

Have you ever seen cotton? 

Nore: I fear there will be a disappointed man in the 
editorial chair of Corron, the magazine, if I stop here. The 
editor said, “Please, Mr. Bigelow, will you not tell us some- 
thing about the botanical interests of cotton?” From my 
point of view I have already dene so, but to meet further 
requirements I would say it would be needless repetition if 
I should tell about its history, botany, chemistry, culture, 
enemies and uses, when a volume on these subjects may be 
obtained in Bulletin No. 33 from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. If you would like to piek a plant to 
pieces and to know how interesting it is, get “Arrangement 
of Parts in the Cotton Plant,” Bulletin No, 222. To find 


out where the nectar is produced get Builetin No. 131, 
“The Nectaries of Cotton.” 


Rubber and Cotton. 


The position of Akron, Ohio, as the “Rubber Capital of 
the World” has been so well established in the public mind 
that it is doubtful whether any one would question seriously 
the claims of the rapidly growing Buckeye City to the dis- 
tinction it has won. A recent valuation of Akron industries 
for property taxation, completed by the auditing department 
of the county in which the city is located, brings out with 
striking clearness the predominance of the rubber industry 
over any other of the many that have brought about an 
inerease of approximately 300 per cent in the population 
of Akron during the past ten years. 

Just how the rubber manufacturing business dominates 
in Akron, and the immensity of it, is shown by figures given 
in a recent article in one of Akron’s newspapers, from 
which the following figures are obtained: 

“Total valuation of all Akron and Summit. County 
industries $43,896,440. 

“The B. F. Geodrich Company $20,392,830. 

“Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., $7,631,780. 

“Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., $4,964,980. 

“Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., $1,371,930. 

“Miller Rubber Co., $1,121,910. 

“Portage Rubber Co., $331,880. 

“Swinehart Rubber Co., $459,270.” | 

A total of $36,220,580 credited to the rubber manufac- 
turing industry, more than four-fifths of the entire manu- 
facturing activities of Akron and its suburbs. 

It is also well to remember in this connection the im- 
mense amount of cotton cloth that is consumed by these 
rubber plants in the manufacture of mechanical rubber 
produets, such as automobile tires and textile belting. It 
is a great industry which is constantly growing greater. 

The position of Akron as the greatest rubber manufac- 
turing center in the world is due to the fact that forty- 
seven years ago Dr. B. F. Goodrich selected the then unim- 
portant town as a favorite site for a small factory which 
he established for the production of high-class rubber goods. 


A Correction, 


The last eight lines of the left hand column on page 65 
of the December number of Corton were badly mangled by 
the printer and should have read as follows: 

“12,000 Ibs. raw cotton at .10 — $1200.00 
“10,080 Ibs. yarn manufactured at .10 — $1008.00 


$2298.00 
“Less 1920 lbs. of waste at .03 — 57.60 
Total $2150.40 


“Total average cost of the yarn per pound .21335. 
“Another way to find this result is,” 


Handy Electric Wiring Devices is the title of Catalogue 
No. 24, whieh has just been issued by Pass & Seymour, 
Ine., Solvay, N. Y. ‘This catalogue is printed in pocket 
form and contains 80 pages of interesting specialties man- 
ufaetured by this company. It may be secured upon 
application. 
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Standing upon the threshold of a New Year, it is the 
common tendency to become retrospective, in the hope that 
the accomplishments of the future may be guided by the 
At this particular time, however, 
it behooves each and every one to be introspective, as we 


experience of the past. 


enter upon the work of the ensuing twelve months. The 
great scarecrow, the “Presidential election year,” has come 
and gone, and with it the grave feelings of misgiving and 
uncertainty, which always accompany Presidential elee- 
tions. The strife of the campaign is over, and from the 
standpoint of the business man we would say that now is 
the time to return with doubled vigor to the prosecution 
of our daily tasks. The people in their wisdom have seen 
fit to re-elect a Democratic President, and to continue for 
another term the political policies of the past four years. 
Whether in sympathy with the will of the majority or not, 
as individuals, the determination to get down to serious 
business should actuate every one in this broad land of ours, 
for in the pursuit of daily duties the greatness of this coun- 
try, which stands for peace, makes itself felt both at home 
and abroad. ; 

It is evident that the business interests of this country 
have felt that the Democratic administration is in full 
sympathy with the business welfare of the nation; that the 
political policies, which have been inaugurated and pursued 
for the past four years, have not only been conservative 
and businesslike, but to many minds they have measured 
up to the high ideals of true Americanism. Whether one 
agrees with this view or not, it is at least the truth that the 
pursuit of these policies has not proven disastrous, and the 
people have seen fit to endorse them. There is, therefore, 
hardly any cause to apprehend a paralysis of business by 
the continuation of these policies, and J for one am willing 
to concede that the legislation passed by the Congress dur- 
ing the past few years will in the long run, if properly ad- 
ministered, prove beneficial to the whole country. 

The war in Europe has taught the people of this coun- 
try the lesson that one cannot afford in this day of world 
strife.to be provincial in his views. This country today 
is not only providing the necessities for the world, but has 
become its great creditor. They are borrowing our money 
to buy our supplies, and never before in the history of our 
country has there been such a demand abroad for every- 
thing that we can and do produce. Foreign demand is not 
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only consuming our surplus, but encroaching upon our 
home supply. This has raised the price of everything to 
such an extent that it now costs about 50 per cent more 
to support a family in this country than it did a few years 
ago. The purchasing power of the dollar has so greatly 
decreased that everywhere the ery of the “high cost of liv- 
ing” greets our ears; the wage scale has become a most 
serious and menacing question; and strikes are prevalent 
in our midst. We are a part of the great world, however, 
and must suffer our share of the world’s burdens, for, as 
stated, we cannot in this latter day be provincial or ex- 
elusive either in our practice or our views. 

It would, therefore, seem to me, in this day of disturbed 
political conditions abroad, and abnormal economic condi- 
tions at home, that this is a time when conservative judg- 
ment should control, and wise discretion in expenditures and 
investments should be exercised. We krow that the enor- 
mous demand abroad for our supplies, and the relatively 
short production at home, have, in obedience to the sinda- 
mental law of supply and deman:l, operate] to produce 
temporarily abnormal prices in this country, and under 
the temporary condition of inflation there is but une remedy 
at hand, and that is conservation and conservatisn:i. I do 
not mean by this that our people should become niggardly 
or miserly in their business relations, but rather that 
they should exercise ordinary prudence in the purchase and 
use of supplies of all kinds. Above all, let’s avoid 
and unnecessary extravagance, and rather use than abuse 


vaste 


the bounty, which has blessed our country at peace amidst 
a world-wide war. 

The Southern section of this great country, in which 
we feel the most absorbing interest, has much upon which 
to congratulate herself at this time. It is hard to realize 
that we have virtually twenty-cent cotton, a condition that 
has not been experienced in this section in nearly fifty 
years. This price for lint and the seed bringing practically 
fifty dollars a ton has enabled our farmers to pay out and 
get in good shape. Indeed the manner, in which collections 
have shown up in the banks during the past three or four 
months, has been very satisfactory, although of course not 
surprising. Not only our farmers, but our people gener- 
ally, have displayed a spirit of confidence and hope, which 
has been a source of inspiration and good cheer. It ean 


be said to the eredit of our people that, notwithstanding 
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last year was a “Presidential year,” fraught with the usual 
depression, which uncertainty engenders, they have acted 
with sound judgment and wise diseretion. They were not 
swept off of their feet; there was no talk of “hard times,” 
although everyone has felt that business in ordinary lines 
has not been up to normal volume, while the cost of liv- 
ing has continued to soar. It is this condition, that calls 
forth the best there is in the character of our citizenship, 
and in the face of all the attending conditions our people 
have evidenced a courage, forbearance, and patience, which 
is commendable. Their attitude engenders the hope and be- 
lief that they will continue to pursue the consistent policy 
of patience and industry, and that these virtues will make 
not only for local prosperity and comfort, but national thrift 
and greatness. Indeed it is hardly to be doubted, as the 
feeling of uncertainty, which checked commercial activity 
to some extent, has been removed, that the volume will again 
soon reach normal. Convinced as I am, however, that prices 
will continue gradually to advance as long as the war lasts, 
this is the great reason why our people should now prac- 
tice eonservation and thrift. 

It behooves all altruistic economists to urge at this time 
the practice of conservation and, thrift for the especial rea- 
son that conditions must be readjusted upon the advent of 
peace. It is entirely probable that before this war will 
have ended, prices of all commodities will have advanced 
in this country to a much greater extent, perhaps, than 
now obtain, and these will rapidly lower to a normal level, 
causing a consequent commercial shock. Skilled labor, 
which is now in demand in munition plants and elsewhere 
at high wages, must compete with cheaper immigrant la- 
bor, and must eome to a normal level in the pursuits of 
peace. Many people no doubt, who have keyed their living 
expenses up to the advanced wage scale, will experience a 
shock in returning to normal income. This may cause more 
serious labor disturbances, and may also check the normal 
investment of capital, and henee the normal growth of the 
country. These conditions, which no doubt will take place 
at the close of this war, should simply emphasize now to the 
consciousness of our people the supreme importance of wis- 
dom, conservatism, patience, and thrift on their part. The 
prudent man cannot afford now to live beyond his means. 
Indeed he should live so far within his means now, as to 
ereate a reserve against the inevitable contraction in prices 
and wages, which will follow the declaration of peace in 
Europe. 

How soon this war may end no one knows. It may come 
during the ensuing year, or it may be delayed for two years, 
or longer, but when the end does come, if our people have 
practiced the ordinary rules of prudence and economy in 
their business relations, they will be prepared to meet 
the changed conditions, and there will be no sudden cheek 
to the normal ecommereial activity and growth of our eoun- 
try. 

On account of the war, and the consequent demand for 
supplies of all kinds from this country abroad, our people 
have been brought to a keener realization of the National 
need of a strong American merchant marine. The subject of 
an adequate merchant marine has been called my “heb!:y." J 
plead guilty in a measure to this charge, and [| l.av2 often 
wished that more of our people would adopt this | obby, be- 
cause merchant ships are America’s greatest commercial 
need today. It is true that Congress passed a shipping 
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bill, but what of it? In common with many others I feel 
that it hardly fills the bill, in view of the enormous growth 
of the export trade of our textile mills and other manu- 
factories, which have awakened to the growing demand for 
our goods in Europe, South America and the Orient. The 
Government can well afford to be liberal in its provisions for 
fostering the shipping of this country. We want a Merchant 
Marine that is worthy of the name, an independent Ameri- 
“an enterprise that will restore our American flag on mer- 
chant ships on the high seas and in foreign ports, and carry 
our products everywhere in our own American-manned 
ships. Not until we ean haul our own exports will we occu- 
py the same position of commercial independence and 
prestige that we enjoy of political freedom. Surely this 
is one of the great object lessons of the war, of which 
shrewd America should take immediate heed!! 

In the matter of cotton-growing and spinning in Geor- 
gia, we are now face to face with the much-discussed cotton 
pest, the boll weevil. This is not serious in our state as 
yet, but it is very gratifying to note the active campaign, 
whieh our Department of Entomology has begun in the 
interest of the farmers of our state. During the fall just 
passed the Department heads in company with other ex- 
perts made a tour of many of the counties of middle and 
south Georgia, and gave the farmers the benefit of their 
experience, research, and suggestion. It is hoped that 
through the cooperative efforts of the Department and the 
leading cotton growers of the state, the ravages of the 
boll-weevil may be reduced to a minimum, and that the pro- 
duction of cotton in Georgia, the second largest cotton- 
producing state in the Union, may not be seriously curtailed. 

The cotton spinners of Georgia are in the main in an 
optimistic frame of mind. I have talked with several of 
them, and they, in eommon with manufacturers in other 
lines, feel that conditions are favorable to a successful busi- 
ness during the coming year. Indeed the general trend 
of public thought in our State is optimistic, and I feel that. 
if the proper practice of conservative prudence is observed 
by all classes of our people, the coming year will show great- 
er progress than last year. Naturally there will be less of 
apprehension and uncertainty, as the Presidential election 
is over, and people must now turn their thoughts to busi- 
ness and material progress. 

While the bulk of the wealth of Georgia, and indeed 
of the South, comes from the raising of cotton, we cannot 
lose sight of the wonderful progress, that has been made in 
our State in other lines of agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry. It was indeed a revelation to many Georgians 
to visit the Southeastern Fair at Atlanta last fall, and see 
there the magnificent eattle, hogs, and sheep. While many 
of these came from without the state, still the exhibits from 
within the state were a revelation even to our own people. 
Diversification in farming has been urged as the one great 
weapon with which to fight the threatened boll weevil. and 
it is gratifying to see that our people are resourceful and 
cheerful in the face of this pest, which bids fair now to give 
Georgia a sample of its unwelcome activities. 

New packing houses are being established in our State 
to take care of the marked increase in the production of 
cattle and hogs. Aside from this, our winter grains and 
grasses, our immense corn crop, our fruits, melons, and 
nuts, all help to swell the income of this great eommon- 
wealth. While our erops last year were somewhat short, 

(Continued on page 126.) 
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Some additional illustrations that truth is stranger than 
fiction are found in the ever increasing and, appealing 
stories of human interest, so many of which have emanated 
from that branch of the agricultural cooperative demonstra- 
tion work devoted to the interests of the mill village folk 
of South Carolina. Fifteen hundred and seventy pounds of 
large ripe tomatoes at one picking, or a total for the 
season of five thousand five hundred and eighty-five pounds 
is no bad record for one mill village “demonstration gar- 
den,” with 107 members, 24 plants each, considering that 
such results were obtained during 1916, one of the most 
unfavorable seasons for their work. 

This example, and other instances to follow, are results 
of the clear Dr. 
extension of such work with its inéreasing benefits, has been 


vision of Seaman A. Knapp, while the 
made possible through the systematic development and sup- 
port of the U. 


with Clemson College. 


S. Department of Agriculture, cooperating 


While primarily this great industrial work is based 
on agriculture, involuntarily it conveys to the minds of the 
operatives new and much broader visions of higher mental, 
moral, physical and spiritual development, through the 
medium of the soil, plant life and a good local demonstra- 
tor. Last, but not least, is the general awakening of the 
cotton mill officials to the benefits possible from more con- 
tented labor. Such contentment is, however, not secured 
without effort on the part of the operative who finds oppor: 
tunity judiciously placed here and there along his path, 
thus increasing the appreciation when he has once reached 
the goal. Production at low cost and reduction of waste 
and supplies, each dominant factors in the success of a 
mill, are largely controlled by the operatives. To make 


good cloth that can enter high grade competition requires 





more than modern machinery, It requires good people, peo- 
ple with trained heads, hearts and hands, and with the 
absolute spirit of loyalty not to be found in the operative 
who, by reason of discontentment moves aimlessly from 
The 


or community, living out of cans, contented to draw contin- 


place to place without material benefit. individual, 
uously upon others for food for the body as well as for 
mental, moral or spiritual development, becomes a parasite. 
Such individuals are advertising the lack of thrift and can 
mean but little to the community, the state or their em- 
ployers. 

Intelligently used it is believed the average mill village 
garden is capable of producing $100 worth of vegetables 
a year. That $100 would represent much greater value than 
a similar amount dropped gratuitously or otherwise into 
the pay envelope, because it carries the additional asset 
of physical exercise, varying with the daily routine, and 
becomes a valuable example more highly contagious than 
smallpox. 

The mill village house is as susceptible to transformation 
into a home as any other, and the process of development 
largely entails the features of the demonstration work. A 
winter garden, fruit trees, flowers 
filled 


goods, usually results in good sanitation, contentment and 


the 


eood summer, tall and 


and lawn, and pantry shelves with home-canned 


transformation desired. 
Stressing and teaching the practical application of these 
Naturally the 


most direct points of contact are the home and child. Reach 


principles also entails demonstration work. 


these, and upon such a foundation may be built a permanent, 


wholesome development, directly concerning economic food 


production, the raising of community standards as a whole, 
and ultimate thrift for the mill. 
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No individual feature of the work appeals so strongly 
to the child as the tomato club. The rapid transitions 
from expectancy into successful results are convincing. 
Production comes as first aid, then lessons in the conservation 


of excess products, followed at the end of the season by 





Tue Becrnnine: A Tomato CLus or Gireus, Season 1910. 


the distribution of eredit bank bodks as prizes instead of 
the cash. Our boys and girls usually regard such prize 
money as sacred, leave it in the savings bank, and add 
small amounts as their circumstances will permit. 

One small boy who, in 1914, won a $3.00 prize, sold 
papers and periodicals until now he has over $30.00 depos- 


ited in his own name. 
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merits that his first official act was to try and establish 
the work. 

One operative, a cripple, has raised and sold about 
$30.00 worth of butter beans from vines grown on his 
garden fence, while the interior of his lot produced other 
things. 

From 7 per eent to 87 per cent is the increase in winter 
gardens at one Rock Hill mill during the first year. 

A local demonstrator, though denied the opportunity 
for an education, has most successfully maintained a tomato 
club of 55 members, looked after sanitation, home gardens, 
visited the sick and now has the first junior winter garden 
club well under way. Within a few months, by reason of 
his indomitable spirit, he has transformed himself from 
an operative into a community leader and builder. Obsta- 
cles do not hold him back; according to his own story, 
when he undertook the work Sunday School and ehurch 
possessed no attractions. Soon he felt for the first time 
his need of divine help and sought it accordingly. He has 
found strength and increased efficiency in religious wor- 
ship, and is now a regular attendant. With the added 
advantages of a night school he has determined to learn 
to read and write, and it is safe to prophesy he will grow 
and expand with the increasing demands of his position. 
His last confession was that he had learned more since 
he had been a local demonstrator than ever before. 

Is it any wonder that such work appeals strongly? Is 
it a wonder that the dollars invested in these people bring 
such dividends in increased efficiency? Out of this simple, 
yet severely practical work, we may now look for other 





A Tomato CLusB at WarE SHOALS, SEASON OF 1914. 


Another boy of eight raised on his 24 plants, grown 
under instruction, 238 86/100 pounds of tomatoes, a record 
unexcelled by others similarly engaged in club work. By 
so doing he won a Clemson scholarship. 

A minor official at another mill found a promotion to 
superintendent in a nearby state. He had only enjoyed 
the demonstration work from the standpoint of an ob- 
server, yet so thoroughly was he convinced regarding its 


forms of education to develop, a greater interest in co- 
ordinating work, until in the final analysis we will find 
bigger, broader and better men and women, who will know 
more than mere looms and spindles. They will realize 
the value to them from nature at first hand, while engaged 
in reducing the cost of production, the cost of living, and 
otherwise participating in those much needed influences 
to which we must inevitably look for better statesman- 
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ship, as the outgrowth of a wholesome, permanent and ma- 


teria] development. 
7” . * * ~ * * 


Nore BY THE Epiror: 

This cooperative extension work, in charge of Mr. Car- 
bery, is ably seconded by Miss Mary E. Frayser, of Win- 
throp College, in the Home Economies division. Unfortu- 
nately this cooperative work is applicable only to the mills 
in South Carolina, the movement never having been estab- 
lished elsewhere. 

At the time this is written the work is being carried on 
in the following mills: Areade, Victoria, Harris, Aragon, 
Manchester and Wymojo, of Rock Hill; the Excelsior Knit- 
ting Mills at Union; the Lockhart Mills at Lockhart; the 
Pacolet Mills at Trough; the Mills Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Greenville, and the Cateechee Mills at Cateechee. 

There are many other mills having this matter under 
consideration, ineluding two mills at Great Falls, two mills 
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plement the work of the boys’ and girls’ gardens by starting 
vegetables long in advance of the time when they can be 
planted outside. 
be supplied for the home gardens of the employees). 
ond, to furnish all kinds of flowers, plants and shrubs to 
the wives and daughters of the employees as an encourage- 


(Of course these early plants will also 
Sec- 


ment to beautifying the homes and yards. The manager 
of the greenhouse also cares for tender plants during the 
winter months. 

This greenhouse is 28 x 100 feet in size, with a work 
A portion of the 


basement of the work room is excavated for the heating 


room at one end about 18 feet square. 


plant, which is a hot water system having overhead feed 
This 
house was furnished by the Cincinnati office of the John C. 


lines, with return pipes under each row of benches. 
Moninger Company, of Chieago. 


That so many of the large manufacturing plants are 
recognizing the importance of contributing their part to- 


Aut Kryps or Fruit anp VEGETABLES GrowN IN THE HoMe GarpENS AND CANNED BY WoMEN IN THEIR Own KiTcH- 


ENS. 


at Gaffney, two, mills at Easley, two mills at Liberty, one 
mill at Central, two mills at Lancaster and two mills at 
Chester. 

(While the cooperative extension work referred to has 
so far been confined to South Carolina, individual manufac- 
turers in other sections are working toward the same end 
and with the same object in view. As an example of these, 
Fuller E. Callaway and his associates at LaGrange, Ga., 
may be mentioned. The Callaway group of mills at 
LaGrange include the Unity Cotton Mills, the Unity Spin- 
ning Mills, the Elm City Cotton Mills and the Hillside Cot- 
ton Mills. 

The boy’s and girls’ garden clubs at these mills have 
long been a feature in the very complete plant of welfare 
and settlement work of the communities, and recently a 
large greenhouse was purchased jointly by these four mills. 
The purpose of this greenhouse is twofold: First, to sup- 


Aw Exuipit at THE ArcaDE-Vicrorta Farr, Rock Hii, S. C. 


ward satisfying the craving of their employees for the 
beautiful, by decorating their grounds with flowers and 
encouraging the interest of their employees in them, is not 
alone a question of sentiment. It is a wonderful economic 
move, the money value of which the biggest executives are 
growing more and more to appreciate. With this apprecia- 
tion the necessity of the greenhouse becomes evident. 
With the same idea of endurance in mind with which 
the factory buildings are constructed, the Bethlehem Steel 
Works last year erected a two-compartment greenhouse 25 
feet wide and 100 feet long. The frame work is entirely of 
steel, and every part of it made of as indestructible mate- 
rial as possible. The contract was carried out by the Lord 
& Burnham Co., of New York. 
thing as a steel plant one would scarcely expect to find 
much sentiment, but it seems that within us all, no matter 


what our business, there lurks a love for flowers. This 


In such a gritty, smoky 
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Ture Greennouse Erecrep ror THE CaLuAway-Truitt Group or Miius at LaGrange, Ga., By THE JoHN C. Monin- 
GER COMPANY. 


creenhouse supplies bedding plants for the beautification 
of all the office grounds and vacant grass plots of this vast 
coneern. 

As another instance of the factory beautification idea, 
there is the Yale & Towne corporation of Stamford, Conn., 
one of the largest manufacturers of builders’ hardware. 





A Greennovuse Buiut py THE Lorp & BuRNHAM COMPANY 
FOR THE IRENE MiLus at GAFFNEY, 8. C. 


They have an attractive curved eave lean-to greenhouse, 
built against one of the factory walls. In it over 30,000 
bedding plants are grown for setting out on the grounds 
each spring. All the surplus plants are given to the opera- 
tives, whose appreciation is abundantly apparent. 

One of the instances in the South, of this beautifying 
tendency on factory grounds, was brought about by H. C. 
Wheat, the president of the Irene Mills, located at Gaffney, 
S. C. To earry out his ideas the Lord & Burnham Com- 
pany built for him a greenhouse, which, in addition to the 
quantities of ornamental bedding plants it grew for the 


grounds, also contributed to his home pleasures. In this* 
connection Mr. Wheat says: 

“The greenhouse recently erected by us is used for 
growing carnations in one compartment, fruits in one and 
a general assortment of flowers in the other. The house is 
considered a commercial proposition, and is at the same time 
an- ornament to the grounds on which it is located. The 
other two houses which we built some time ago, are used 
for the same purpose, one of them being for vegetables 
for my home.” 

There seems to be no good reason why similar coopera- 
tive extension work, such as has been outlined by Mr. 
Carbery, should not be promoted by the mechanical and 
agricultural colleges of other states. Such endeavors, suita- 
bly reinforeed by a series of lectures on home beautification 
and kindred subjects, and allowed an outlet annually by 
means of a mill village fair or some other kind of eoopera- 
tive effort, will do much toward generating that pride in and 
love of home and community, which has so great a part 
in the progress of a nation. 


From a Banker’s Viewpoint. 
(Continued from page 122. 


this was the common experience throughout the country, 
and Georgia fared no worse than any other state in the 
Union. 

Viewing the situation as a whole, J feel assured that 
the diversification of the crops, the determination of the 
farmers to pay as they go, the practice of raising products 
for home consumption on the farm instead of raising cot- 
ton exclusively and buying foodstuffs, together with the 
philosophic manner of our people generally in accepting 
a situation, and making the best of it, will insure our con- 
tinned substantial progress. When we adopt and maintain 
a conservative policy at home, and supply from our fields 
and factories a growing demand abroad, these should make 
for real progress and substantial thrift. 
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The accompanying illustrations show the exterior and 
interior of a factory lunch room that was built and equipped 
a short time ago by the management at the plant of the 
Louisville Cotton Mills at Louisville, Ky. In making this 
addition (we might say innovation) the management was 
inspired by their observation of the practice on the part of 
a great many of their employees to bring their coffee in 
cans to be warmed on the engine cylinders in the power 
plant of the mill. At that time it occurred to the manager 
of this mill that if the operatives had suitable facilities at 
hand to buy at actual cost, hot coffee with cream and sugar, 
and possibly a bowl of soup, they might prefer to avail 
themselves of this opportunity rather than to rely entirely 
upon their cold lunches. 

About 425 operatives are employed at this mill, a large 
number of whom lived in the immediate vicinity and made 





Tue SINGLE Story EXTENSION ON THE LEFT IS THE LUNCH 
Room ADDITION. 


a practice of going home to their midday meal. After the 
establishment of this lunch room it was observed that many 
of those who had been going home at midday were gradually 
deciding to avail themselves of the facilities of the lunch 
room, doubtless upon the principle that they could there 


secure at absolute cost food which would be, at least, 
equally as well prepared as that received at home. At the 


time these notes were made, an average of about 200 opera- 
tives were availing themselves daily of the facilities de- 
scribed. Meals are served in this lunch room but five days 
per week, as on Saturday the plant shuts down at one 
o’clock. 

When this lunch room was first established, there was 
installed a soup kettle of about 20 gallons capacity together 
with the usual kitchen utensils and cups of enamel ware 
of the best quality obtainable. 
tion was on a small scale, as these facilities gradually be- 


While the original installa- 


came more and more popular and the patronage of the lunch 
room increased, the management extended it, later 
opened a dining room 40 by 25 feet. This is the room which 
is illustrated in the accompanying views. 


and 
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A Factory Lunch 
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Room 


It will be observed that the seats are hinged on the 
lower rails and may be lifted out of the way so that the 
floor may be cleaned and kept sanitary. The table tops 
are of maple, and kitchen and dining room are kept in an 
immaculate condition. 

To give an idea of what is available to the operatives, 


it may be said that soup is so!d at three cents for about a 


ie (0a 
| 


(mam 


Lal 





AN INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING TABLES AND STOOLS. 


quart, which includes crackers. A change is made daily, 
and the soup alternates between barley, rice, vegetable and 
bean. Coffee is sold at two cents per cup with cream and 


sugar included. Sandwiches varying between ham, cheese 


and sausage, are also sold at three cents. A quarter of a 
A jelly roll is three cents. 

A pint of buttermilk and a half 
pint of sweet milk each are sold at three cents, and is in 


pie costs three cents. Spa- 


ghetti costs three cents. 





ANOTHER VIEW SHOWING SOME OF THE STOOLS TIPPED UP 
FOR CLEANING. 


each instance sold in the original sealed bottle. Apples are 
sold at one cent each. 

No effort is made to secure the slightest profit from this 
A cook, with an assistant, takes care of the 
entire undertaking. The cost of attendants 
dollars weekly. The collections in the lunch room amount 


luneh room. 
is about ten 
to about forty dollars weekly. Only the best articles of 
food obtainable are used. 

The experience which this organization has had tends 
to the belief that the opportunity to secure a hot meal in 
the midday under such conditions as are indicated by the 
illustrations shown, are not only appreciated by the bulk 
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of the operatives, but that they are the better physically 
for the facilities offered them and are therefore doubtless 
in a position to give superior service during the afternoon 
of each day as a result thereof. However, this is merely a 
matter of conjecture, as the management were not inspired 
by any selfish motives in establishing these facilities. ‘The 
moving spirit which constituted the incentive to the estab- 
lishment of this lunch room was the feeling on the part of 
the management that they should afford to those who were 
compelled to bring their lunches to the plant, an opportunity 
to secure them under improved conditions of expense and 
surroundings. 

(Note. It may be well to add parenthetically that the 
prices given were prices in force in December, 1915, when 
these notes were made. While the greatly increased cost 
of living has affected all parts of the country and all classes 
of its citizens, little change has been made in the prices 
charged by this unique establishment as may be seen by 
the following revised list, secured in November, 1916: Cof- 
fee, 4 cents; ham or cheese sandwiches, 4 cents; sausage 
sandwich, 3 cents; soup, 3 cents; spaghetti, 3 cents; pie, 3 
cents; jelly roll, 3 cents; cakes, 1 cent; apples, 1 cent; 
sweet milk or butter milk, each 3 cents. 


A Roof Renewing Material. 


_— 





The accompanying photograph shows the plant of the 
South Carolina Warehouse Corporation at Charleston, 
S. C. The 190,000 square feet of roof area on this plant 
was recently renewed through the use of Gilso-cement, a 
product manufactured by the High Grade Manufacturing 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gilso-cement is the result of long experimenting and it 
is a product for roof renewing. Jt is made of the best” 
preservatives known, together with asbestos fibre and oils 
so chemically tempered and treated that the material will 
not dry hard, crack or chip off, remaining tough and 





elastic under all weather conditions. It will not run under 
the hottest weather no matter how steep the surface to 
which it is applied and it can be applied with a fibre brush. 

This product being about four times thicker than paint, 
when applied one coat at a thickness of approximately 
1/16 of an inch, it will cover the surface thoroughly, seal- 
ing up all holes and breaks and making a one piece roof 
with the necessary protection to the body to withstand 
the weather elements and prevent deterioration. 

It ean be used on all kinds of roofing whether gravel, 
composition, tin or iron and regardless of the condition 
of the roof, a good coat of gilso-cement will place it in 
first class weather proof condition. On smooth surfaces, 
it requires approximately two (2) gallons to surface one 
hundred square feet. On gravel approximately three (3) 
gallons. It is first necessary to remove as much of the 
loose gravel as possible. 
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A Sanitary Table Top. 


Experience seems to have conclusively demonstrated 
that the factory lunchroom, entirely apart from considera- 
tions of general welfare work, is an institution that war- 
rants general consideration on the part of employers. An 
employee who is served with clean wholesome food in a 
sanitary dining room is a better employee physically and 
otherwise than one who is not so provided for. It is too 
obvious to need lengthy comment that proper food is the 
chief requisite to good health which lies at the base of 
efficiency. Lunchrooms properly conducted are practically 
self sustaining and much thought is being devoted to eco- 
nomical and efficient equipment. The Duplan Silk Com- 
pany have commenced work on a very large lunchroom in 
which they have invested a considerable amount of money. 
They are making use of Vitrolite table tops throughout in 
order to eliminate table linen and the cost of laundering. 
The general tendency is unmistakably toward more consid- 
eration for the welfare and interest of the employee with 
the natural consequence of a reciprocal attitude on their 
part toward the interest of employers. Vitolite is a prod- 
uet manufactured by The Vitrolite Company, with executive 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 


Annual Convention at St. Simons Island. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, held at the 
Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, on Tuesday, December 5th, it was 
decided to hold the seventeenth annual convention of’ the 
association at the New St. Simons Hotel, St. Simons Isl- 
and, near Brunswick, Ga. 

For several years past the annual meeting has been 
held in Atlanta and the two business sessions crowded inte 
one day with the annual dinner sandwiched between them 
This year it was decided to add a little pleasure to the 
serious business of the sessions and the meeting will be 
made to cover two days. 

When the final dates are decided upon, the days selected 
will be some convenient Friday and Saturday, so the mem- 
bers may bring their wives and families for a week-end at 
the beach, thereby lending a social savor to the formal 
business sessions. 

The Program Committee are hard: at work securing 
suitable speakers for the oceasion, and one prominent 
manufacturer has promised to be host to the entire party 
for a pleasure trip to Jekyl Island. Definite dates and 
program details will be announced later. 


Asuncion, Paraguay, importers are beginning to turn 
their attention to the United States as a market for the 
purchase of cotton manufactures. If an earnest and in- 
telligent effort is made at this time by American exporters, 
there appear to be no serious obstacles in the way of se- 
curing a large part of the Paraguayan cotton-goods trade. 
It must always be borne in mind, however, that European 
exporters have been supplying cotton goods in a manner 
most satisfactory to these importers for a long while. To 
make permanent customers out of those Asuncion dealers 
who now buy from the United States through necessity, it 
will be necessary for American manufacturers to cater to- 
local tastes and customs. 
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A New Industrial Y.M. 


After almost a year of planning and building there has 
been completed in Schoolfield, Virginia, what has been called 
by Y. M. C. A. leaders the most beautifal and best equipped 
Industrial Young Men’s Christian Association building in 
the South, . 

After visiting smaller associations and after conferring 
with architects, plans were agreed upon as outlined by a 
specialist in Y. M. C. A. architecture. Since the completion 
of the building visitors have kept the secretarial staff busy 
early and late, showing with increasing pride the spacious 
and well adapted departments. It was characterized by one 
prominent visitor as a “monument of completeness,’ 
dollar having been expended unwisely. 

As one enters the men’s lobby by the main entrance he 
invariably stands amazed; “Well, isn’t it ecommodious,” my 
friend exclaimed as we found ourselves in the spacious lob- 
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C. A. Building 


had entered a training class and is started on the road to 
physical and all-round fitness. 

“Yes this door is locked; we must keep men and boys in 
their own divisions,” said the secretary. “Push the buttor 
and the attendant will permit us to enter the bowling and 
billiard rooms.” “Those machines,” he explained, “are pin- 
setting machines. We save one pinsetter and enable a man 
to bowl a game in a much shorter time than by the old 
way.” 

After glancing at the crowded locker rooms and wateli- 
ing the boys in an incessant series of dives into the swim- 
ming pool like so many beavers, we returned to the lobby. 
Ascending the stairs we were shown ten nicely furnished 
dormitory rooms where the young men have comfortable 
homes, with all of the conveniences, for a moderate rate. 


“T see men across the hall eating, do you run a restaur- 
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by and reading room, finished in a light fumed color, that 
conveys a feeling of restfulness. 

Walking to the end of the lobby we met the secretary 
and attendant from whose well lighted offices, with trans- 
parent partitions, they get a glimpse of the boys’ game 
room so they can easily supervise the various games and 
activities. On invitation we entered the boys’ division. 
Such an impulse to be a boy again was aroused that we 
hardly refrained from joining in the cue-roque, bowlette, 
ping-pong, carums and a dozen other games in which the 
boys were engaged under the direction of a Christian college 
graduate, who knows the needs of boys. Suddenly we heard 
a quick tramp, tramp, as of muffled feet behind us; turning 
we stepped into the second floor of the gymnasium on 
the running track, where several boys were contesting for 
the mile record, 32 laps to the mile. 

The well lighted gymnasium is 40 by 65 feet and we were 
told is a scene of constant activities from 4 to 9:30 p. m. 
Into the basement we followed the secretary. The phy- 
sical director had just finished making an examination of 
Fred Smith, who was hollow chested and had a slight curva- 
ture of the spine, as many city school boys have. But Fred 





rium. 
had a seating capacity for 800. 


for all. 
operation and the best pictures are shown. 
were there, “Paul Revere,” 
“Enoch Arden” were shown. 


news and stories in the very latest periodicals. 
tendents, 


“No, that is one of our many committee 
They 


ant?” I remarked. 
meetings at which the members are lunching together. 
are planning to go after another 200 new members.” 

After spending a few minutes in the well-equipped kiteh- 


en, in which dishes were arranged to accommodate a ban- 
quet of 450 guests, we were shown the magnificent audito- 


It was furnished in mahogany, lighted indirectly and 
Substantial opera seats se- 


eurely fastened to a sloping cement floor provides comfort 


Two of the latest motion picture machines are in 
The night we 
“Pied Piper of Hamlin” and 
It 


was a benefit entertain- 


ment and a total of 1,235 people were present at the mati- 
nee and night performances. 


We returned to the lobby and there we saw collared and 


uneollared men mingling in social games and enjoying the 


Superin- 


overseers, second hands, electricians and oifice 


men, weavers, loom fixers, doctors, spinners, carders aud 


grocers al] mingling in a common brotherhood. At ‘:40 p. 
n. the lights winked and at 10 o’clock the men and boys were 
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happily wending their way home, having had a wholesome 
recreation and a refreshing bath. 

Four trained secretaries, two janitors, an office boy and 
two motion picture operators are required to keep the plant 
in operation. They also cooperate with the public schools 
in providing playground activities and in a general way 
cooperate with the superintendent of the welfare depart- 
ment. 

Charmed with our visit we aecepted the hospitality of 
the general secretary who spoke of the magnanimous way in 
which the operators were making provision for their em- 
ployees. 

The following figures furnished by General Secretary 
Spessard, show in detail the completeness of this human ef- 
ficiency plant: An acre of floor space, heated by a vacuum 
steam system and lighted by a semi-indirect electric sys- 
tem. The building contains ten dormitory rooms. A spa- 


cious lobby and reading room for men. Separate lobby 
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Boys—10 to 16 years, one-half the rates for men. Or- 
ders on the mill accepted. 

Membership privileges include gymnasium, baths, libra- 
ry, swimming pool, baseball, volley ball, tennis, eroquet and 
games in the boy’s department at no extra charge. Bowling, 
5e per man per game. Pocket billiards, 10e per hour per 
man. Towels and soap, le per bath, 1 dozen towel tickets 
for 10ce. Motion pictures as advertised. A special ticket 
when properly punched will admit the member holding it 
free on every fifth punch. Good for three months. 

The association officers are: W. C. MjeMann, president; 
F. C, Hall, vice-president; W. H. Dodson, treasurer, C. D. 
Gaver, recording secretary; B. D. Browder, assistant secre- 
tary; H. E. Spessard, general secretary; G. C. Suttles, so- 
cial secretary; D. M. Long, boy’s work secretary; William 
Boyland, physical director. 

Directors: E. W. Aaron, G. C. Ashworth, C. C. Bolen, 
W. S. Bynum, W. F. Cox, 8. J. Harris, H. M. Martin, W. 
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and reading room for boys. Gymnasium 44 feet wide and 
65 feet long. Running track 32 laps to the mile. Swimming 
pool 45 feet long, 20 feet wide and from 3 to 6 feet deep 
below the water line, with a continuous stream of purified 
water running through it. Twelve shower baths. Three 
dressing rooms. Three bowling alleys and three pocket bil- 
liard tables, one shuffle-board and eight checker tables. For 
boys: One cue-roque table, one bowlette table, one ping pong 
table, two carum boards and other games. Three club and 
banquet rooms. An auditorium seating 800 people. Two 
motion picture machines of the latest model; a fireproof 
motion picture booth. Ladies’ committee and dressing 
rooms. <A fully equipped kitchen. Christian worker’s 
library and 310 steel lockers in the locker rooms for men and 
boys. 

The building is so erected as to be carefully supervised 
in every department. 
The membership rates are, men—17 years and over, $5.00 


per year cash, or $6.00 in payments. 


M. Nabors, D. B. Owens, G. C. Shumate, Harry Wooding, 
Jr. 

R. A. Sehoolfield, président of the mill corporation as 
well as the other officers has taken a keen interest in the 
work. H. R. Fitzgerald, secretary and treasurer of the mill, 
who has championed the welfare work ever since its incep- 
tion, believes that the Y. M. C. A. is in one sense of the word 
a paying investment to the mill, although this is but a see- 
ondary consideration when its moral worth is considered. 
He has followed closely the results of welfare work during 
the past ten years and is of the opinion that it has not only 
opened new fields of enjoyment to the people but it has also 
spread its economic influence over the workers and in gen- 
eral terms made a good proportion of the people more effi- 
cient in their work. Although the welfare work at Sehool- 
field is separate and distinet from the Y. M. C. A., this in- 
stitution it is ealeulated will be a real industrial asset to the 


corporation. 
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The purpose of first aid or emergency treatment of acei- 
dental injuries is quite commonly misunderstood. Too fre- 
quently it is regarded as a substitute for treatment by phy- 
Sicians or trained medical attendants, when as a matter of 
fact, it represents nothing more than the putting into 
practice of the old, old saying, “A stitch in time saves nine.” 

While this primal purpose has been thoroughly under- 
stood by the majority of the textile mills which have installed 
first aid or emergency rooms, many of them have also added 
sufficient equipment to enable the company physician and 
his assistant to care for realtively serious injuries 
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First Aid in a Georgia Mill 





The field of first aid treatment is usually limited to an 
initial antiseptic treatment of the slight wounds; simple 
early treatment of such slight disorders as might arise in 
the absence of the mill physician and where a simple remedy 
would bring relief; and such emergency treatment of serious 
injuries or disorders as may prove absolutely necessary pend- 
ing the arrival of the mill’s regularly employed physician. 

The first aid room shown in the illustration has recently 
been equipped at the Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
As President Johnson of these mills expressed it, “We 
hope we will never have to use it, but we feel that we owe 
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should sueh chance to oceur. Naturally, the equipment and 
supplies are usually of a preparatory character and are 
intended, in the serious cases, to act exactly as the name 
indicates, as a “first aid” to the sufferer until he or she can 
be transferred to some hospital where more permanent 


dressing may be applied. 


The great ms jority of accidental injuries which occur 


around a textile plant, however, are of such a minor charac- 
ter that in a great many instances the attention given through 
first aid attendants is all that is required until the later 
visit of the mill physician corroborates the judgment of the 
first aid man. 


it to our operatives to have at hand such equipment and 
remedies as may be necessary to afford adequate emergency 
protection to their physical welfare.” 

This emergency room has long been a fixed idea in the 
minds of the officers of this corporation and was one of 
the chief factors which led to the building and equipping 
of a new office building adjoining the mills. Superinten- 
dent Drake, of the mills, who largely designed the office 
building, made adequate preparations for the location of a 


suitable first aid room, thoroughly lighted and heated. This 


room has a communicating door to the main office, a door 
to the open air on the side next to the mills, and but a short 
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distance from them. It is also directly connected with 
suitable lavatory and toilet equipped with hot and cold 
water. Double shades arrange and control the lighting so 
that the amount of brightness desired may be secured with- 
out direct sunlight falling on the patient or physician. 
These shades are of pure white and transmit light readily. 
Splendid arrangements have also been made for ventilating, 
while flush receptacles for electrical connections have been 
supplied, 

While this corporation regularly employs a physician 
who visits the mill at stated periods, this physician has an 
assistant who acts as the chief first aid man of the plant 
and who is in constant attendance at the plant. This man 
served three years with the United States Hospital Corps 
under Major A. H. Lindorme. Dr. Lindorme, who is now 
on the Border with the Army, was formerly the chief phy- 
sician for the mill and it was through his suggestion that 
the present assistant was secured. 

At the time the photographs were made the complete 
equipment of medicaments had not been installed, although 
the furniture was in place. Since this photograph was 
taken these supplies have been received and the room is now 
ready for actual use. The white enamel metal furnishings 
with which the room is equipped are of the best and were 
manufactured by the Frank 8. Betz Co., of Hammond, 


Indiana. 





Saving Insurance Premiums. 





Mill owners will be interested to learn that the liability 
insurance situation is assuming a more scientific and exact 
aspect. The growing importance of this class of protec- 
tion, which is now regarded as absolutely necessary, coupled 
with the rapid increase in the number of states where work- 
men’s eompensation laws are in effect, has forced the 
companies to put into practice what they have long believed 
as a matter of theory; that is, that each risk should be 
individually rated according to the amount of protection 
furnished its employees, instead of being asked to pay a 
fixed rate as furnished by the experience of the class to 
which it belongs. 

Well known companies today fix the individual rate of 
a plant by what is known as the analytical rating system, 
which is based entirely upon the physical condition of the 
plant considered from the standpoint of safety to opera- 
tives. This system is much more equitable than the general 
practice current until the last year or so, for by its work- 
ing the premium burden bears upon those to whom it 
logically belongs. Also the national movement toward more 
and more drastic workmen’s compensations, has naturally 
resulted in a rapidly growing demand—the need was 
always present—for the adequate and permanent safe- 
guarding of the moving parts of all types of machinery. 

Expanded metal meshes, an old product among rein- 
foreed concrete engineers, are, it is claimed, peculiarly 
adaptable for use in the manufacture of machine guards. 
The illustration shows an application of this material in a 
mill in Eastern Pennsylvania. The flat sheets of mesh 
furnished by the manufacturer make possible the eonstruc- 
tion of these guards, in many instances, by the mill me- 
chanics. 

This use of expanded metal, the manufacturers state, 
has been largely built up by their policy of preferably 
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selling to each mill in the beginning, only a few standard 
sized sheets for experimental purposes, thus giving to the 
mill engineers and superintendents an opportunity to test 
out the mesh for their particular purpose at small expense. 

For a large number of unit installations, templets may 
be used in working out the duplicate faces of the guards. 

Stiffness, “high visibility,” and the integral form of 
sheet (entirely cut from one piece of plate) are combined 
in such a way as to make the product highly satisfactory 
for safeguarding purposes. The safety guard meshes, 
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marketed under the trade name “Steelcrete” and manu- 
factured by The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies. 
of Braddock, Pennsylvania, the producer of this class of 
material, have been approved for guard work by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, and will be manufactured in the 
future subject to their inspection. The office of this com- 
pany which takes care of southern business is located in 
the Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


American Cotton Crop Movements is the title of a 
small booklet being sent out with the compliments of Hub- 
bard Brothers & Company, Cotton Merchants, New York 
City. This little booklet is published annually by Hub- 
bard Brothers and is merely bringing the statistics down 


to date. A copy may be secured upon application. 





The fifth furnace at the Belmont plant of the Link-Belt 
Company, Indianapolis, was blown in the middle of Decem- 
ber, adding materially to the capacity for producing mal- 
leable Link-Belt. Extensive building operations at the Bel- 
mont works have been completed, and the manufacturing 
activities reorganized to keep pace with the increasing de- 
mand for Link-Belt for all conveying, elevating and power 


transmission purposes. 
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The Dressing of Yarns and Piece Goods 


BY DR. LOUIS J. MATOS. 


The most important point in the dressing of cotton yarns 
or fabrics is in the choice of the materials employed and 
the proper method for compounding them. Different fore- 
men have various ideas; some operating one way, others 
again entirely different. The preparation of the sizing ma- 
terial resolves itself, however, into a very few well defined 
stages, each dependent upon the ingredient or group of 
ingredients entering into the combination of the finished 
sizes. 

Several different classes of ingredients are employed in 
the preparation of a perfect sizing agent and which consist 
of stiffening agents, lustering agents,— where the lustre 
upon the finished fabric is essential; softeners, which act by 
preventing the finished cloth from becoming brittle, anti- 
septics, which are agents to guard against or arrest the 
progress of mildew; and such colors or other tinting agents 
as the class of material to be sized calls for. 

Stiffening agents are of various kinds, but the most 
important are the starches, and a suitable one for a given 
purpose may be selected from potato, corn, wheat, rice and, 
for certain purposes, sago. For a number of years past, 
however, owing to refined methods of manufacture, corn 
starch has been found to meet almost every practical require- 
ment of the finisher. It is unnecessary to detail the different 
grades of corn starch available. Manufacturers are always 
glad to place in the hands of practical finishers and size 
handlers ample size samples with which to conduet practical 
trials, and it is with difficulty that anyone can recommend a 
given grade of corn starch to meet a given sizing problem 
without previous experimentation. 

Besides starches, there are occasionally employed so- 
ealled soluble starches—Dextrine or British Gum. Perhaps 
the most commonly employed of these latter mentioned prod- 
uets is Dextrine, which imparts a certain “crispy” feel to 
the goods besides giving a degree of elasticity. Dextrine may 
be incorporated with corn starch in moderate proportions 
to great advantage. For certain classes of textiles, not 
necessarily cotton piece goods however, but other fabrics 
closely related, may be mentioned certain seaweeds, such as 
Irish moss, and in some cases, a solution of Irish moss may 
be employed with either Dextrine or starch to meet certain 
conditions. Where a considerable degree of stiffening is 
necessary for certain classes of fabrics, notably those of 
loosely woven textures, certain of the gums, such as gum 
arabic, sennagol or tragacanth, may be used. Tragacanth 
and gum arabic find considerable application in dressing 
the cotton backs of a number of high class textiles which 
consist of cotton and silk or cotton and wool. Where very 
great stiffness is necessary, certain of the refined glues and 
gelatines are employed, but such eases are found only along 
certain restricted lines of cotton textures. 

LUSTERING AGENTS. At one time tallow was used almost 
exclusively for this purpose but even refined tallow has the 
disadvantage of imparting to the finished textile a peculiar 
odor that is extremely difficult to get rid of and gradually 
this product has been used with decreasing frequency. Its 
place has been taken very largely by paraffin waxes, stearine 
and to some extent bees’ wax. These lustering agents have 


been supplemented from time to time in special cases of 
dressing with some of the vegetable oils such as palm or 
cocoanut. One of the commonest lustering agents is the 
hard white tallow soap, which for this purpose, should be 
made with special care. These so-called lustering agents 
serve a double purpose. Besides materially aiding in im- 
parting a certain gloss or shine to the finished fabrics— 
especially when the latter, in the case of closely woven cotton 
goods, are subjected to a calendering process—prevents the 
goods adhering to the cans or calenders. Any size or dress- 
ing, even if it is intended that it should not have a lustre, 
must contain a certain small amount of some fatty or waxy 
body for this purpose. 

SOFTENING AGENTS. If a dressing is compounded with- 
out the aid of a softening agent of some sort, the finished 
material will possess a “hasky” feel, and to overcome which 
it is necessary that some substance should be incorporated 
with the size so as to contract and retain a certain small 
amount of moisture that will cause the goods to be pliable 
and have the characteristic leathery fee] so much desired in 
many classes of cotton goods. Softening agents are numer- 
ous. Perhaps the most common is soap, while glycerine 
and oleie acid are very frequently used. Certain chemicals 
are employed to a considerable extent as softeners but they 
should be used with caution, since a number of them have 
marked chemically destructive action upon the cotton fibre. 
Such chemicals which find common application are chloride 
of magnesia, chloride of zine, and chloride of caleium. The 
chlorides of zine and of calcium are perhaps the more com- 
monly used. Combinations of softening agents should not 
be attempted and while on some classes of fabrics soap may 
be an advantage and on other classes of fabries, chloride of 
zine might be useful, a combination of the two will be 
injurious on any fabric and some judgment must be exer- 
cised in selecting these substances. A softener that is des- 
tined to ultimately displace a number of those above men- 
tioned, is a well made soluble oil, particularly one made 
from castor oil. Soluble oil has the property not only of 
pentrating the fibre but of mixing well with almost every 
component of a size and having little or no odor. 

Antiseptics. As already mentioned, these are for the 
purpose of preventing or arresting the development of mil- 
dew, not only on the yarn or cloth after it has been dressed, 
or finished, but also to retard fermentation of the size as it 
is made ready for use in the mill. Antisepties are of 
various kinds and the proper choice depends to some extent 
upon the judgment of the dresser or size maker; due regard 
being had in the selection of an antiseptic to its particular 
action on the components of the size or upon the color of 
the fabrie after it is dyed. The most commonly employed 
antiseptics are zine sulphate, carbolie acid, salicylic acid and 
the chlorides of zine, barium and sodium. Frequently cor- 
rosive sublimate is used, but the employment of this poison- 
ous chemical should be done only under careful observation 
and after the exact quantity necessary for the purpose has 
been attended to by some responsible person. While it is 
perhaps the most thoroughly efficient antiseptic, it is per- 
haps better to omit it from the list of permissible chemicals 








for use in mills. Perhaps zine sulphate is the one to be 
most generally recommended. The relative value of anti- 
septics is about as follows: 

Corrosive sublimate 1 


9 


Zine sulphate 


Salicylic acid 3 
Carbolie aeid 4 


While ecarbolie acid has valuable properties it is likely to 
impart an odor that might be objectionable for certain 
classes of goods. 

TINTING AGENTS. Most sizes contain some coloring mat- 
ter, usually a blue, for the purpose of offsetting the natural 
color of the cotton and to cause the goods to appear whiter 
than they really are. Such blues may be methylene blue, 
ultramarine, sometimes indigotine, prussian blue and some 
of the blue shades of methy! violet. For certain purposes, 
other coloring matters, not blues, are employed. Those of 
the basie group such as fuchsine, safranine, bismark brown 
and malachite green, and even auramine are used. Dyestufis 
eannot be added directly to the size mixture. When it 
becomes necessary to use them they should be properly dis- 
solved before hand. [With those dyestuffs belonging to the 
basie group of colors and of which a very small amount 
suffices, the following recipe should be employed: 

Dyestuff 8 ozs, 

Aecetie acid 5 ozs. 
The whole diluted with warm water to make one gallon. A 
certain number of the direct colors are similarly used, the 
stock solutions for which are as follows: 

Dyestuff 8 ozs. 

Soda ash 1 oz. 
and warm water sufficient to make one gallon. It should 
be carefully observed that before adding the strong color 
solution to the size mixture, the dyestuff should be perfectly 
dissolved. 

Size making is not as easy as it generally seems. While 
in the main it appears that the difficulties encountered are 
usually magnified, yet the occasional story of a spoiled 
batch of size points to the fact that some apparently simple, 
though very important operation has been partly or entirely 
neglected. ‘To compound a size properly means that the 
several ingredients entering into the combination should be 
added in proper order and a sufficient amount of time per- 
mitted to elapse after the complete addition of one before 
commencing the addition of the follower. In the first place, 
the mixture should be thoroughly homogeneous; every com- 
ponent should be thoroughly incorporated, one with the 
other. There should be no unmixed particles visible. Where 
starch is used, it should be thoroughly “melted” with cold 
water, gradually adding boiling water with constant stirring 
until the stareh granules have burst and formed a uniform 
pasty mass, after which this starch paste should be boiled 
with steam for fifteen to twenty minutes to insure the com- 
pletion of the paste forming reaction. If dextrine is to be 
added to the starch, the dextrine should be first dissolved in 
hot water and then added to the starch after it has formed a 
paste and then with constant stirring. Softeners if used, 
should then be added. If soap is employed for this purpose, 
it should be first completely dissolved in hot water. If wax 
or other waxy substances are employed as lustering agents, 
these should be first “chipped” and added carefully in several 
suecessive portions to the hot size mixture during constant 
stirring. This method will serve to more or less emulsify 
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the waxes and cause their complete diffusion throughout the 
entire mass. If weighting materials,are used, such as are 
sometimes employed for weighting warps or piece goods, 
consisting of china clay, tale or similar fullers, they should 
then be added and finally the necessary quantity of antisep- 
tie. After this latter has been added, boiling continues for 
five or ten minutes and then the mass is allowed to cool. 
Where large batches are made, cooling may take ten or 
twelve hours before the size is ready for use. Should tinting 
agents be employed these ought always to be added when 
the mass is very much below the boiling temperature and 
to incorporate them thoroughly the steaming should be con- 
tinued for quite a little time. 

To properly compound a size implies that the machine 
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should be adequate for the work. In too many instances it 
is found that the kettles in which the size is made are much 
too small for the quantities desired. Another defect ocea- 
sionally noticed is that the stirring arrangement falls short 
of what it should ke. 

Two systems of stirring are used, one consisting of 
horizontal propeller arms projecting radically from an up- 
right revolving shaft, as shown in figure 1, revolving by 
combined gears; while the other system consists of a radial 
cross arm fastened to the revolving shaft from the cross arm 
projecting downward and parallel to each other is a series 


(Continued on page 153.) 
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(Copyright by Marcus L. Brown.) 


New Orleans, December 16th, 1916. 

The new year will find the South and the country in 
general in a more prosperous condition than at any time 
in the history of the nation. The banks are overflowing 
with gold, trade is at high tide and the masses are employed 
at high wages. 

For the first time in history, the value of the cotton 
crop although about 4,000,000 bales smaller than the record 
crop of 1914, exceeds $1,000,000,000, being figured at $1,- 
079,598,000, an increase of $475,378,000 over last year. 
The increase in value of this year’s crop equaling the value 
of a crop as late as in the year 1901 when the value of that 
crop was $438,000,000. 

Taking the country as a whole, so far as agriculture is 
concerned, in which the South and West predominate, the 
results of the year’s returns for farm products of all kinds 
is remarkably encouraging, the value of the products of the 
soil, in which the South participates to a considerable ex- 
tent, and in some instances having a monopoly, as in cotton, 
reached the enormous total of $6,562,000,000, which, in- 
cluding cotton makes a grand total of $7,641,609,000, an 
inerease over last year of $1,750,000,000. 

The industrial sections of the Union, the South Atlantic 
States, as well as those of the North and New England, 
due to the activity of all kinds of mills, are enjoying more 
prosperity than ever before, which is reflected in the pros- 
perity of the railroads and seareity of freight cars. Plants 
of all descriptions are running to full capacity, in some 
instances working night and day in order to fill orders 
which ares booked far into the new year. 

Our foreign trade, especially in exports, has increased 
at a tremendous rate. During the last fiseal year the 
United States has had a foreign trade greater than that of 
-any other country during any year. Most important of 
all, perhaps, is the great inerease in our exportations of 
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GATHERING THE STAPLE. 


manufactured goods and: the decrease in imports of such 
goods. All of which the balance of 
trade increasing for America, it promising to reach the 
$3,000,000,000 mark against less than $1,000,000,000 prior 
to the European war. 

The year’s favorable financial and industrial develop- 


works in favor of 


ments are ascribed to the urgent demand from the warring 


nations and to the deniand from neutral countries for 
food, clothing and machinery heretofore supplied by Ger- 
many, Austria, Russia, England and France, and were it 
not for the smallness of the American merchant marine, 
which makes tonnage scarce, shipments of merchandise to 
all foreign countries would be greater still, 

Anticipating such a revival of business in America this 
year the South made preparations last spring for planting 
fact 
cotton acreage was 12.1 per cent larger than the acreage 


of 1915, about 36,000,000 acres having been sown in cotton 


a larger acreage to cotton. In the inerease in the 


vs. 32,107,000 acres year before last, which was not much 
smaller than the previous record acreage of 37,406,000 acres 
planted in 1914 when nearly 17,000,000 bales were pro- 
duced. 

At planting time this:year cotton was selling at about 
914 cents per pound. ‘The season was favorable for the 
sowing of the seed, except being too dry east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, particularly in the South Atlantie States 
where a prolonged drouth prevailed. Eventually the dry 
spell was broken in the central and eastern belt, and at 
that time prospects for a good yield, about 14,000,000 bales 
exclusive of linters, were favorable. 

Subsequently a tropical storm hit the East Gulf coast, 
causing a change from one extreme to another in climatic 
conditions, the rainfall being torrential and of a long dura- 
tion, causing the most destructive floods ever experienced 
in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and the Carolinas, wash- 
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ing away crops and doing great damage in other respects. 

From that time on prospects for a large cotton erop 
diminished, the loss of fertilizers of quality and quantity 
was felt, and the boll weevils, as a result of the wet weather 
and the late crops, became more numerous and destructive 
over a larger territory than ever before, having worked 
their way into the heart of Georgia, whereas the previous 
year they were noted’ as far east as the southwestern 
counties of that state only. 

On July 2nd the government report indicated a crop. 
exclusive of linters, of 14,266,000 bales. On August 2nd 
returns to the government pointed to a crop, without linters. 
of 12,916,000 bales. One month later, on August 31st, 
the indicated yield, omitting linters, according to the 
Bureau, was reduced to only 11,800,000 bales. By October 
2nd returns to the government showed a further reduction 
in the indicated yield, a crop of only 11,637,000 bales 
exclusive of linters, being the result. 

From the time the Bureau report indicated a crop of 
less than 13,000,000 bales, exclusive of linters, which was 
on August 2nd, markets became buoyant, and the situation 
became more intensified by the large cousumption for the 
previous season as reported by .Secretary Hester of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exehange, who placed the eonsump- 
tion of American cotton by the world for the season of 
1915-16 at 14,812,000 bales. 

This was at the opening of the new season, and with 
the world requiring about 15,000,000 bales of American 
cotton including linters, and prospects being for a yield 
of only about 12,500,000 bales, the market leaped by bounds 
from day to day, the little reactions occurring from time 
to time being only temporary, and the price of the staple 
did not stop advancing until November 27th, when middling 
cotton in this market touched 20.38, and January contracts 
sold at 20.59, March contracts at 20.87, May contracts at 
21.07 and July contracts at 21.15, which were the highest 
prices ever recorded in the history of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange. 

At these levels liquidation set in in advance of the final 
government estimate in December, the market gradually 
working lower, eventually breaking in a sensational man- 
ner on December 11th, when the Bureau report indicated 
a produetion of 11,511,000 bales, exclusive of linters, or 
a total growth, including linters, of about 12,500,000 bales. 

While the final government estimate was smaller than 
any of its predecessors, many private estimates predicted 
less than 11,000,000 bales, and as the market was very 
high, and the Bureau estimate about 500,000 bales larger 
than generally expected, there was further liquidation after 
the government estimate was announced. 

The net decline from the season’s highest level was 
about 350 points, part of which was recovered on a full 
realization that the crop, even with a total growth of about 
12,500,000 bales, was much too small for world require- 
ments, even at current comparatively high levels. 

Germany’s proposal for peace was favorably received 
by the trade and resulted in another advance, but as there 
is doubt as to the Allies seriously considering overtures of 
peace at this time, the market at the moment is in an un- 
settled condition pending further political developments. 

A strange feature of the situation is that when there 
were no signs of peace, the market was about 3 cents higher. 
Now when there is some hope for an amicable settlement 
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of the European conflict, prices are about 300 points 
lower. 

Another favorable feature of the situation is that while 
cotton contract values are about $15 per bale lower than 
in the latter part of November, spots failed to make a full 
response to the decline in futures, and a more striking 
trait of the situation is that cotton goods show little or no 
change in price levels, which are about the highest of the 
season and higher than for more than 40 years, with a good 
demand still in evidence, and with the spinner’s margin of 
profit made all the greater by the recent decline in the 
value of raw cotton. 

Eventually, peace or no peace, we believe prices -will be 
much higher, as the available supply in the United States 
this season, outside of mill stocks, can hardly be more than 
14,000,000 bales ineluding linters, as the carryover in this 
country at the close of last July was only 1,500,000 bales, 
and the year’s production points to only 12,500,000. 

Of the 14,000,000 bales available in this country, Eu- 
rope will need at least 7,000,000 bales in the way of 
exports and American spinners will require at least 7,000,- 
000, or a total by the world of 14,000,000. Such a demand 
would drain the United States of every available bale by 
the close of next July, whereas on the corresponding date 
last year the surplus in this country was 1,500,000 bales. 

The question may be asked as to what are the indica- 
tions of Europe importing 7,000,000 bales this season. 
This is answered by the fact that Europe consumed last 
season about 1,500,000 bales more than was imported, or 
7,760,000 bales vs, 6,263,000, and having consumed most 
of the reserves last season, it will be obliged to import 
more cotton this season than last season. 

As a matter of fact exports thus far this season are 
running on a basis of 7,000,000 bales already, with pros- 
pects of increasing, shipments to Europe so far amounting 
to 2,794,000 bales vs. 2,065,000 to even date last season, 
or 729,000 bales larger than to this date one year ago. 

Again the question may be asked as to the reason for 
expecting American mills to take 7,000,000 bales this sea- 
son, and reference will be made to the fact that American 
mills consumed about 7,000,000 bales last season, whereas 
for the first four months of this season ending with the 
close of November, the mills of the United States con- 
sumed 2,492,000 bales vs. 2,266,000 for the corresponding 
time last season, an increase for four months over last 
year of 226,000 bales. In reality, indications are that 
American spinners will use about 8,000,000 bales this sea- 
son, of which about 7,300,000 will be American. 

Therefore, at the end of this season, or at the close of 
next July, the world’s visible and invisible supply of 
American cotton will likely be reduced to the point of ex- 
haustion, whereas at the close of last season they were of 
average proportions, perhaps somewhat less, particularly 
in Europe. 

In view of such abnormal conditions in the cotton trade 
at home and abroad, stocks promising to be virtually ex- 
hausted by next summer, there is the necessity of making 
a very large crop in 1917, as at least 15,000,000 bales will 
probably be wanted next season even if the war ‘continues, 
Whereas if the war is over in another year there is likely to 
be the need of 17,000,000 bales, as all of Central Europe 
and Russia will be open to the importation of American 
cotton. 

There is no doubt that a large acreage will be planted 
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next spring, perhaps over 40,000,000 acres against 36,- 
000,000 last spring, but planting for a large crop and 
making it are two different questions. A large acreage was 
planted last spring, but results were almost disastrous ow- 
ing to unfavorable climatic conditions, the scafcity of 
fertilizer of good quality, and because of the presence of 
the weevils in larger numbers and over a larger territory 
than ever before. 


We have never before witnessed such activity, such 
violent fluetuations nor such high prices since the estab- 
lishment of our firm in 1872, nearly 45 years ago, and 
we find the South of today in a more prosperous condition, 
financially and otherwise, than at any time in its history, 
which makes the future look bright indeed. 

By reason of the very high prices for grain and provis- 
ions, in fact for all foodstuffs, which makes the cost of 
living so expensive, our people will do well to follow the 
policy of diversification in the growing of crops, and while 
they should put in a large acreage to cotton, they should 
also plant for large food crops, and all will be well in the 
end. 


The Year in Cotton Piece Goods. 


BY E. A. COSSE. 


Probably the great outstanding feature of the cotton 
goods business for the year is the inerease in price of 
finished goods which runs from 35 to 75 per cent, depending 
upon the variety of goods affected. Where they sold for 8 
to 814 cents last year they are selling at 12% to 15 cents 
this year and lower or higher priced goods hold substan- 
tially the same general advances. 

In volume of trade the difference has been slight, though 
maybe this statement is subject to revision in a way, since 
one man will say that his sales have increased perhaps 30 to 
50 per cent, while another will declare that his have fallen 
off somewhat, and a third will say that his trade is about 
normal. The average, therefore, will not be essentially 
different from what it was last year. 

The value of the business done is open to discussion, 
but perhaps it ean be set down this year as about $2,000,- 
000,000. 
but merely to approximate something of what the cotton 


This is by no means an attempt to be accurate, 


goods business is and how it is developing in the country 
as a Where other fabries are growing liberally 
the cotton goods business has grown less, proportionately, 


whole. 


though its total is greater than all the others together. 

As yet the cotton goods business is a domestie eoncern. 
It is largely confined to the United States, but during the 
year now closing some business has been done with South 
Ameri¢a and it seems to be a growing field. Expert in- 
formation points out that the goods which have been sent 
there have been reasonably satisfactory and that the buyers 
in that country have developed a fair business thus far, 
with indication of their improvement in the future, provid- 
ed the goods continue to please the buyers and consumers 
there. The question of whether or not this foreign trade 
inereases, is for the American manufacturer to determine. 

Higher prices have not injured the sale to any consid- 
erable extent largely because a change has taken place in 
the cotton goods market of America which is practically 
Where formerly jobbers were ready to quote 


fundamental. 
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upon narrow widths now they will not quote on anything 
The cutter- 


up has taken a position which enables him to virtually eon- 


but the wide goods to be sold over the qpunter. 


trol the situation and instead of the goods themselves they 
are now selling the finished garments. 

This change has come about so gradually that few have 
realized its importance, yet an examinatin of the situation 
will diselose that the cutter is the important factor in the 
cotton goods business, even though many of those actually 
engaged in the trade do not realize to just what extent the 
They buy immense quantities and virtually 
This 


And promises to become still more 


cutter controls. 
control the situation through these big purchases. 
change is fundamental. 
influential in the years to come. 

The cutter in this business has acquired a tremendous in- 
fluence through these great purchases and it will be im- 
possible, apparently, for the trade to break away from 
the control, eyen if it desires fo do so. The result will be 
that 


ments and offer them at retail instead of selling the cloth 


in a general sense the cutter-up will make the gar- 


for the buyer to work up into garments. 


Whether the war has influenced the cotton goods trade 
But that it 
has exerted some influence through the high price of raw 


materially is a question that no one can decide. 
cotton is certain. 
Whether it will control in the year to come is a difficulty 
The cotton goods trade is unsettled 


The only question is the proportion. 


which few ean settle. 
today largely because of the uncertainty respecting the 
future in various branches. But the inventory time and tle 
return to normal conditions after the holiday rush will 
do away with that difficulty and the cotton cloth trade, as 
a whole, will resume its regular movement. 

Perhaps the best that can be said for the year as a whole 
is that it has held its own, and maybe has made some gain, 
though those most closely connected with it are hardly en- 
thusiastie over what has been accomplished. However, they 
recognize the fact that with business conditions upset every- 
where they have been fortunate to escape with so little dif- 
ficulty. Their manufacturing and distribution costs have 
increased, but their prices have increased similarly and 
manufacturers and sellers have made reasonable profits. 
They refuse to say more than that, and when the large 
houses are questioned they say little. They admit when 
pressed that the year has not been as bad as they expected, 
but their assertions respecting what has actually been done 
are by no means as emphatic as one might wish. 

The cloth market closes the year with high prices and ‘ 
more or less difficulty in securing the liberal orders which 
the trade would like to see. Yet, with the conditions as 
promising as they are, notwithstanding the world is in the 
throes of the most serious disturbance ever known the man- 


ufacturer and distributor alike have no fault to find. 





The growth of the cotton-goods industry in the United 
States between 1909 and 1914 is shown by the 1914 census 
of manufactures, a summary of which has been made public 
by the Bureau of the Census. Although only one ad- 
ditional establishment was reported at the end of the 
five-year period, the total value of the products increased 
11.6 per cent, and the total cost of the principal materials 
increased 18.3 The industry has been 


used per cent. 


studied in relation to three branches—cotton goods, cotton 
small wares, and cotton lace goods. 
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FALL RIVER MANUFACTURING STATISTICS COMPILED BY G. M. HAFFARDS & CO. 










Par 





Corporations® Value. Capital 

1 American Linen Co .-«| 100 $800,000 Feb. 0 
2 Ancona Co. ... ‘ 100 300,000A |Jan. O 
3 Arkwright Mills -| 100 450,000 Jan. 1 
4 Barnard Mfg. Co. .| 100 500,000 

5 Bourne Mills .. 100 1.000.000 Feb. 1% 
6 Border City Mfg. Co. .| 100 1,000,000 Feb. 1 

7 Barnaby Mfg. Co. .! 100 Not in operation 
8 Chace Mills ... .!| 100 1,200,000 Jan, 1% 
9 Charlton Mills .| 100 800,000 Feb. 1 
10 Cornell Mills . 100 400,000 Jan. 2 
11 Conan‘eut Mills 100 300,000c |Jan. 1 
12 Davis Mills .. 100 1,250,000 Jan, 1% 
13 Davol Mills . .| 100 500,000 |Jan. 1% 
14 Flint Mills _ 100 1,160,000 Jan. 1% 
15 Granite Mills .| 100 1.000.000 Feb. 1 
16 Hargraves Mills 100 800,000 

17 King Philip Mills 100 1,500,000 Jan, 1% 
18 Laurel Lake Mills . .| 100 600,000 lFeb. 1 
19 Lincoln Mfg. Co 100 1,250,000 Feb. 1% 
20 Luther Mfg. Co 100 525,000 Feb. 2 
21 Merchants Mfg. Co 100 1.200.000 Feb. 1 
22 Massasoit Mfg. Co .| 100 500,000F 
23 Mechanics M lls 100 750.000 Jan. 1 
24 Narragansett Mills .| 100 400,000 Feb. 1 
25 Osborn Mills .. 100 750,000 Jan, 1% 
26 Parker Mills . 100 800,000 
27 Pilgrim Mills Pfd P .| 100 350,000 Jan. 3 
28 Pilgrim Mills Common 100 700,000 

29 Pocasset Mfg. Co. 100 1,200,000 Mar. 1 
30 Richard Borden Mfg. Co | 100 1,000,000 Jan. 2% 
31 Sagamore Mfg. Co. .| 100 1,200,000 Feb, 2 
32 Seaconnet Mills . 100 600,000 
33 Shove Mills cee 100 550,000 Feb. 1 
34 Stafford Mills ... 100 1.000.000 
35 Stevens Mfg. Co.. .| 100 700,000 Jan. 1% 
36 Tecumseh Mills ee .| 100 750,000 |jan 1% 
87 Troy C. & W. Mf'y .| 500 * 300,000 |Feb. 2 — 
38 Un‘on Cotton Mfg. Co ..| 100 1,200,000 Feb. 1% 
39 Wampanoag Mills . aes 4c ee 750,000 Feb. 0 | 
40 Weetamoe Mills 100 500,000 Jan. 1% 











$30,.535.000 


——— en meme mee L087! | 
eee 





A—$100,000 Pfd. $200,000 Common. Dividend paid on 
Pfd. Stock only. 

B—1% regular, 2 per cent extra. 

©—Authorized Capital. Dividends paid on $251,700. 

D—1% regular, 2% extra. 

E—Equivalent to 63,000 Print Cloth Spindles, 

¥—Not included ‘n figuring average dividend. 

G—1% ‘regular, 3 extra. M—6 regular, 8 accumulated 

H—1% regular, 3% extra. N—1% regular, 3% extra. 

J—1% regular, 1% extra. p—1% regular, 30 extra. 

K—2 regular, 8 extra. 

L—1% regular, 1% extra. 


Annual Review of the Fall River Mill Stock Market. 


RY G. M. HAFFARDS AND CO. 


The year 1916 will go down in history as one which 
has witnessed profound suffering to one-half of the world 
and unparalleled financial and business prosperity to the 
other half. 

From the effects of the war, those countries not directly 
engaged have realized an era of rising prices and expanding 
inflation resulting in extreme advances in cost of produe- 
tion. 

This is now beginning its own correcting, which is shown 
in restricted consumption with the possible exception of 
those necessities used in conducting and earrying forward 
the war. 

Directly or indirectly all lines of business have benefited, 
and increases in dividend disbursments and labor advances 
have been frequent. 

Cotton manufacturing has had its share in the pros- 
perity and the past season has been one of great profit in 
which labor has had a generous share (wages having in- 
ereased 271% per cent since January Ist) with liberal divi- 


dend disbursements. 

Unlike other seasons of prosperity when new mills have 
been promoted, the makers of mill machinery, through the 
operation of their works in other lines, have not been inter- 
ested in the building of new mills and in consequence we 
shall have a longer continued aetivity in the cloth industry, 
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Total | No. of 
Amount and When Paid. 1916—1915 | Spindles. 




















May 1% Aug. 1% Nov. 1% 4% / 1 | 94,528 1 
April 0 July 1% Oct. 3 4% | 4% | 40,080 2 
April 1 July 1 Oct. 1% 4% 0 | 68.432 3 
0 | oO 80,304 4 
May 1% Aug. 1% Nov. 1% 6 | 6 | 91,258 5 
May 1% Aug. 1% Nov. 1% 5% es 118,896 6 
| 7 
April 1% July 1% Oct. 2 6% | 6 113,232 8 
May 1 Aug. 1% Nov. i ly 5 2 55.000 9 
April 2 July 2 Oct. 2 8 | g 45.040 10 
April 1% July 1% Oct. 1% 5% | 2 29.412 11 
April 1% July 1% Oct. 3%B P an An ie 
B+, 8 6 130,368 12 
April 1% July 1% Oct. 1% 6 , in 45.264 13 
April 4D July 1% Oct. 44%G yy 4 am 
: ; : Sie: 2 11% | 6 107,000 14 
May 1% Aug. 1% Nov. 2 6 | 4 122.048 15 
April 1% July 1% Oct. 5H ae : sin one 7 
May 1% Aug. 1% Nov. 37 on ah eae - 
“ 2 - o. egy sy 60,464 18 
May 1% Aug. 1% Nov. 1% : : u 
< - 6 | 1% 105.000 19 
May 2 Aug. 2 Nov. 10K “ j _ “ ae. 
May i! ion <a Mav. St 16 6% | 52,048 20 
May 1% Aug. 1% — = 7 | 8 | 181,496 21 
! ] 9° 
April 1% July 1% Noy. 2 6 6 nas 32 
May 1% Aug. 1% Nov. 1% GS-4. ‘if 56,688 23 
April 1% July 1% Oct. 2 5% | 8 54,192 24 
4 6% | 4 70,332 25 
April 3 July 4% Oct. 3% 0 0 | 111,684 26 
Nov. 1% Dec. 2% 14M 4% | 53,568 27 
J » 1% Sept. 1% Dec. 1% 4 0 ws 28 
April in July 2 Oct. 5 te ae | 123,010 29 
a Aug. 5 F 1 7 $9,680 30 
May 2 >? ion tg 20 10 150,200 31 
; —s 1 | oO 72,688 32 
May 1% Aug. 1% Nov. 1% 5% | 4 77.728 33 
Nov. 1 1 0 114,584 34 
April 1% July 1% Oct. 1% Se: 4 BE 35 
April 1% July 1% Oct. 5N 7% | 6 79.952 36 
May 2 Aug. 2 Nov. 2 . | 8 } 52,444 37 
May 1% Aug 31% Nov. 1% 36 6 | 110,816 38 
May 1 Aug. 1 Nov. 1% 3% | O 84,760 39 
April 1% Julv 1% Oct. 2 6% | 8 46.368 40 
a ] 3.099.494 
Total dividends paid in 1916............ $2,373,493 
Total div:'dends paid in 1915............ 1,141,759 
Increase for the year, of............-. $1,231,734 


And an average of 7.968 per cent. 


*—In addition to which a 713/10 per cent stock divi- 
dend was declared and Capital made $1,200,000. 


there having been just about enough increase in spindles 
to meet the natural accretion in population. 

Locally, our corporations are showing fine results. Cap- 
ital and spindles remain practically the same while the 
dividend disbursements have been double those of last year 
in addition to which the Stevens Manufacturing Co. have 
made a stock dividend of $500,000. 

Above we give detailed statement for the year. 





Philadelphia Conditioning House Opens. 





The formal opening of the Philadelphia Branch of the 
United States Conditioning and Testing Co., was held at 
Philadelphia on Thursday, December 14, with appropriate 
ceremonies. More than 100 representatives of the industry 
from Philadelphia and other textile centers were entertained 
at a luncheon at the Bellevue-Stratford. Wm. H. Folwell, 
vice-president of the Folwell Bros. Inec., acted as toast 
master, and the guests listened to several interesting talks, 
ehief among which, was the remarks of Dr. D. E. Douty, 
superintendent of the United States Conditioning and Test- 
ing Co., of New York. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon the guests went by 
automobile to the Philadelphia plant at 207 Chestnut St., 
where they were conducted through the various departments 
by Joseph H. Shinn, Jr., the manager of the Philadelphia 
plant. The equipment of the various departments was 
shown in all its completeness and all necessary arrangements 
have been made to not only care for the present capacity 
of the plant but also for a suitable and steady growth. 
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BY SANFORD 


New Bedford ranks first in the United States in the 
manufacture of fine cotton goods and fine cotton yarns, and 
first among the fine goods mills in the number of spindles. 

The eredit of New Bedford’s cotton mill corporations is 
unsurpassed, as during the 69 years they have been engaged 
in manufacturing cotton cloths and yarns they have paid 
100 cents on every dollar of indebtedness. Their reputa- 
tion for producing goods of the highest quality has been 
steadily maintained. 

Mechanics and laborers were better employed in 1916 
than for many years and wages have been increased very 
generally. The outlook at this time for 1917 is very en- 
couraging. 

All of the New Bedford cotton mill corporations paid 
dividends in 1916 except the New England Cotton Yarn Co. 

The net gain in scheduled capital invested in New Bed- 
ford industries was $7,800,000, caused by the Manomet 
Mill increase of $1,000,000; the Sharp Mfg. Co. increase 
of $350,000 common and $600,000 preferred stock, and New 
England Cotton Yarn Co., common $3,900,000 and preferred 
stock $2,000,000, that company now having removed its 
offices to this city where it formerly located. Several years 
ago when it removed its offices to Boston we ceased to sched- 
ule it. The Tabér Mill has reduced its capital by purchase 


*Dealers in stocks and bonds, New Bedford, Mass. 
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Annual Review of the New Bedford Mill 
Stock Market. 


AND KELLEY.* 


in the open market. The total capital now is $47,525,000. 


The amount of cotton mill bonds was increased net 
$2,916,000 through the including of New England Cotton 
Yarn Co., bonds $2,982,000; the Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., 
paid off $25,000 of its bonds; the New Bedford Cotton Mills 
Corp., paid off $34,000; and the Quissett Mill paid $7,000 
of its bonds. 


The number of spindles increased net 244,942, the num- 


Total bond issue $5,035,500. 


ber now being 3,259,793. 

The number of looms increased 912, the number now 
installed being 54,645, 

The number of employees inrreased 3,543, bringing the 
total up to 35,663. 

It would cost at least $19,000,000 more at the present 
time to build and equip the New Bedford cotton mills than 
they are at present capitalized, and so they are that much 
under-capitalized. 

In the 
to share holders, the decrease in dividends noted is occas- 


statement of corporations showing dividends 
ioned through a large extra dividend of $1,000,000 which 
was paid by the Grinneli Mill last year which of course 
was not paid this year, and though nearly all of the mills 
increased their dividends and some paid extras, it was not 
enough to offset the large dividend of the Grinnell. 


1915, COMPILED BY SANFORD & KELLEY. 
LIABILITIES. 





ASSETS. 
Real Estate Capital Bills Profit 
Bldgs. and Cash and Name of Corporation. Stock and Accts. and Loss Surplus of Net Debt 
Date of Statement. Mach‘nery. Inventory. Accts. Rec and Bonds Payable. Dep. & Res. Quick Assets. On Plant. 
one | ae Eaeneeipes $860,000 $558,606 $367,566 Acushnet Mills ..............---+++: $1,000,000 waeeee $786,172 $926,172 
Dee. 4, 1915..... 561,235 583,157 626,758 Beacon Mfg. Co., Pfd.. 400,000 $485,854 4 724,061 
3 . ‘o Com. 490.000 — eveses ee oe 
Dec. 81, 1915 1,529,098 341,783 99,864 Deoth Bale Co. PAA... 735,000 100,740 135.005 $159,093 
Booth Mfg. Co., Com............000. 500,000 j= =— sees 
Booth Mfg. Co., Bonds..... 500.000 qj. ij«5cccce qé- = sevees osiahes 
Oct. 2, 1916...... 1,253 592 525,343 119,330 Bristol Mfg. Co. ........... 1,000,090 523,794 374,471 120,879 
Sept. 30, 1916......;. 2,074,078 421,758 204,302B Butler Mill, Pfd. ..... ...... 750000 jj ceeees 450,138 626,060 
> ‘i ‘o 1.500.009 = cesses eé6eee 
Dec. 31, 1915..... 900,000 405,392 293,969 ang Baan ca os Ck Nae 750,000 694,802 154.559 
Sept. 30, 1916........ 3,311,434 1,218,104 756,403A Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., Pfd. 600,000 2,185 1,908,756 1 
Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., Com 2,000,000  — eesees 
y 0 Mfg. Corp., Bonds 775,000 == —§ cesece c 
Feb. Bi Bes. dds ee 32,500 3,941 ou: ar Game an . wibeaecaeewwe eens 10,000 19,309 TA .”.” “haeew 8 
moe, MH 2008........ 1,826,714 701,089 188,813 Gosnold Mills Co., Pfd..............+. $25,000 664,090 402,526 225,812 
Gosnold Mills Co., Com...........++++. $25,000 = = § «ccccce aesees 
Ge “ee > >a ia 1,500,000 369,081 582,907 Grinnell Mfg. Co..... 1,500,000 133,065 818,823 
— 715,863 602,430 380,882 Hathaway Mfg. Co..... 2) Tae 899,175 
Dec. 31, 1915........ 1,627,745 320,484 320,096 Holmes Mfg. Co., Pfd.. 600,000 26,051 642 27 
Holmes Mfg. Co., Com......... | i ern idee! -— - welds 
Sept. 30, 1916........ 1,750,024 697,005 256,607 ee RR ae ey en 1,500,000 679.580 524.056 274.032 
Jan. iy | eae 2,850,000 1,662,600 277,850 Manomet Mills ...... 2,000,000 1,664,765 1,125, 68 275,685 ‘ : 
Dee. S1, 1916........ 3,897,278 700,923 502,413 WNashawena Mills ...........---.-- 3,000,000 1,446,781 653,833 243,442 
Dec. 31, 1915........ 1,693,751 427,831 132,191 N. B. Cotton Mills Corp., Pfd...... 750,000 3 305,940 ae 287,811 
N. B. Cotton Mills Corp., Com....... 350,000 
N. B. Cotton Mills Corp., Bonds........ 475,000 . 
Dec. 31, 1915........ 1,324,309 323,289 GRO O01 © Meld ME. Doth. oo aes dacs esccrcasnees 800,000 281,950 
Neild Mfg. Corp., Bonds............... 250,000 ‘ cabbaakl i. UL aaeeae 
Sept. 30, 1916........ 7,424,153 1,529, 222 3,070,182C N. E. Cotton Yarn Co., Pfd.. 2,000,000 1 1,99 0) 469,167 
N. E. Cotton Yarn Co., Com............ ee ce eee oS ee oe 
N. E. Cotton Yarn Co., Bonds... 2,982,000 j= —§ «+e+ee5 senses 
Jan. 1, 1916........ 3,421,235 985,627 443,104 Nonquitt Spinning Co............. 2,400,000 1,780,040 669,926 ceeace 351,309 
Oct. ee |) ae 1,069,743 785,739 188,166G page Mfg. Co............ 1,000,000 639,038 see = RRO Ck. acne 
Dec. 31, 1915........ 606,000 1,191,993 326,250 SETI. Qiao ee 600.000 545.731 972.512 eS 
oerteieee Soe sonetdi 965,496 263,338 Seaeee Menke Meee, EAA... ....<cpceccececcess 700,000 459,123 170,090 95,406 
June 30, 1916........ 1,110,221 261,048 386,820 EON RE OE ee 1,200,000 7,610 en eee Oe 
ie reer 2,147,226 420,208 259,235D we eT et beep 305,000 435,851 747.318 155.092 
- + Quissett Mill, Com........ he 
Quisseit Mill, Bonds........ 88,500 $— seeeee we ‘ St 
Dee. .34,. 1908.....66a% 1,841,395 940,799 519,094 ih Me ie MOE. xc. csccebecees 851,750 1,050,500 499,038 409,393 
Sharp Mfg. Co., Com..........cccsccees 900,000 seeeee - . 
<b ge halnaa 1.600.996 459,629 peg gS OO meer erro ae 1,260,000 710,037 313,427 126,509 
~ ea epee 1.678.607 344,197 7 a Se oe 1,300,000 459,982 379,540 Sel Tyee oa. 
png di ban 2,450,000 1,260,280 549,104 Wwamsutta Mills ..............csceeeose 3,000,000 213,404 1,045,980 1,595,980 
were cedeunt «onic: 2,929,741 743,801 PO eats, BS oo ninco sean i vensganbes 2,000,000 884,425 1,036,392 106,652 
$55,045,374 $19,044,756 $11,567,360 $50,932,250 $15,986,816 $11,076,099 $1,521,300 


















































































interest. 





A—Includes $40,000 investments. 
B—Includes $61,971 prepa'd and 
C—Includes $517,493 investments. 


other accounts. 





D—Includes $19,066 prepaid insurance and 
E—Includes $49,392 investment account 
G—lIncludes $382 prepa'd insurance and $841 investments. 
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business. The wages of the operatives have been increased 


At the time these figures were prepared the year itself 
27% per cent during the year. 


laeked ten days of expiration but up to that date ~4 
The Sharp Mfg. Co. has increased its capital stock 

Acushnet Mill advanced 10% from 165 to 178 about $1,000,000 and has erected a large new mill with 
Booth Mfg. Co. Com oe 10 se 80 os 40 S Ae x : 
Booth Mfg. Co. Pfd.. .. ~ 11 - 95 ‘* 106 100,000 spindles capacity; and the Manomet has increased 
Bristol Mfg. Corp. ...... fe 10 cag 90 oa ‘ . ° g +4: ees 
Butier Mill Com 7 15 z 85 ‘* 100 its capital stock by the issue of $1,000,000 additional eapi- 
Butler Mill Pfd - , 4 = 104 - 108 me ‘ on Se a a > : _ ‘- 000 
City Mfg. Corp. + 82% “‘ 100 ‘© 439% tal stock which will inerease its spindleage nearly 100,0 . 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co. Com. ‘* 15 i 195 a 28 The Nashawena will erect an addition two stories high 
Gosnold M lls Com. . of 25 ia 90 “— .35 . : : : : 
Gosnold Mills Pfd. . “ he 92% °° 98 about 150 by 200 feet in dimension, but will not increase 
Grinnell Mfg. Corp. . 17 i 120 ‘o> Bay : - 7 - : r - é i 
Holmes Mfg. Co. Com. . ' 115 160 1" ote its capital stock. This will increase its spindleage from 

Imes Mfg. Co. Pf oe 114 399 . é 
Eilburs Miia aes ‘ 42% “ 137% 180 126,000 to 160,000, and the looms from 3,438 to 3,800. 
cag te Hae gag la - - — New ecards and combers will be added: The Nashawens 
New wngia ( on 
gee a a: “ 12 = 30 . @ now has the largest ring spinning room in the world, wit!) 
New Ungianc ottor - : a 

Yarn Pfd i - 11 “6 55 ae 88 100,800 spindles all running on one floor. The Nashawena 
Neild Mill ... 67 118 ‘185 ; Le coe 
Nonquitt Spinning Co és "- , Seeibe: 99 ‘* 391% ~+also has the largest weave shed in the world, with 3,438 
Page Mill rr , ; 15 80 ste 95 
Pierce Mill ‘ 15 ‘* 395 ‘+ 410 looms under one roof. 
Potomska Mills 7% si 130 he 137% Ss * ~ - - +o 
Gisleoatt Gnemeee 6 40 “4140 « 480 The New England Cotton Yarn Company sold out it: 
Guissets Pid. ... . or). . Rotch Mill in this city to the Passaic Company of New 
Sharp Mfg. Co. Com 15 “ 105 +s 6§©120 A ; , ; id 
Sharp Mfg. Co. Pfd ™ ‘* 4105 ‘* 112% Jersey, and they are enlarging guite extensively. It has 
Soule Mill . 14% '‘' 92% ‘* 107 a ae : 
Taber MR ......... 17 120 137 also sold its Nemasket plant, located in Taunton, and a new 
Wamsutta Mills ...... . 4% nar 118 a 122% . » 
Whitman Mills... “ 12% ‘* 162% ‘* 175 company has been formed called the Taunton Cotton Mfg. 


Co. They, also, are adding more spindles. The company 
has also sold the control of the Gosnold Mills which it 
held, to Harding, Tilton & Co., who are large and well 
known dry goods commission merchants, with offices in sev- 


The trading in New Bedford will stocks during 1916 
was very large—in fact, larger than any previous year. 
The Business of the mills has been greater than for several 


years—possibly greater than ever in the history of the eral of the largest cities in the United States. 












































NEW BEDFORD COTTON MILL STATISTICS, JAN. 1, 1917, COMPILED BY SANFORD & KELLEY. 
Em- 
Name No. M Ils. Canital Bonds. Snindles. Looms. plovees PRODUCT. 

Acushnet Mills ....... ar . 3 $1.000.000 demiamten 119 000 3.700 1.300 Sheetings, Twills. Cotton and Silk Goods. 

Beacon Mfg. Co. Com. ad a ee 400,000 a 11.184 a 1.050 Blankets and Napped Goods. 

Beacon Mfg. Co. Pfd....... he alte 400,000 “ » penned 

Booth Mfg. Co. Com....... , rea: @ 500.000 $500,000 51,424 1,300 600 Plain, Fancies and Silk Goods and Novelties. 

Booth Mfe. Co. Pfd. ... os 750.000 OE . 

Bristol Mfg. Co. ........ " : 1 1,000,000 akan 63.000 1,866 820 Cotton and Silk Goods. plain and fancies, and 
Novelty Constructions. 

Bautlion Mil Oe. Comb... 2. ccscccce 1 1.500.000 ennerapea 105.000 *2,600 *900 Fine Cotton, plain and fanc‘es, Yarns. 

Butler Mill Pfd. ‘ . ‘ 750.000 ~ 

Coty Bite. Oe c.ccicss 2 750.000 ——— 59,064 Yarn 600 Carded and Combed Yarn from Peeler, Egyptian 
and Sea Island Cotton. 

Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., Com. tor 2,000,000, 775.000 200,000 5,700 2,200 Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Cotton and Silk 
Goods. 

Dartmouth Mfe. Co. Pfd ; 600,000 — —— eum 

Gilt Edge Silk Mill ae i 10,000 a 128 90 Dress Silk Goods for High Grade Cloaks. 

Gosnold Mills Co. Com... ‘ 2 825,000 ——— 82,232 3,250 1.100 Fine Goods, plain and fancies, Jacquards, Silk 
and Cotton Mixtures. 

Fosnold Mills Co. Pfd. ....... ‘ . 825,000 —- willie 

eee Se A” dda cca catecess ® 1,500,000 — 128,000 8.135 1,100 Fine Cotton Goods, plain and fanc‘es and with 
silk filling. 

Hathaway Mfg. Co. ............ 2 800,000 — 109,892 3.700 1,400 Fine Cotten and Silk Goods. 

Holmes Mfg. Co. Com........... 1 600,000 -- 69,548 Yarn 1,200 Fine Combed Yarns, Gassed, Mercerized., 
Bleached and Dyed, Commercial Mercer- 
izing. 

Holmes Mfg. Oo. Pfd. .......... 600,000 en satainaah . 

Kilburn Mills ..... Si 1,500,000 omens 126,032 Yarn 1,200 Combed Cotton Yarns. 

Manomet Mills ............. 3 3,000,000 —- *204.000 Yarn *2,400 Combed Cotton Yarns. 

Nashawena Mills . i Sake wee « 2 3,000,000 — 145,800 3,800 1,800 Plain and Fancy Cotton and Jacquard Silk 

. Novelties. 

N. B. Cotton Mill Corp., Com...... 1 350,000 441,000 73,000 1,400 680 Fine Cotton Goods, plain and fancies. 

N. B. Cotton Mill Corp. Pfd....... 750,000 eaten Ee 

Neild Mfg. Corporation ....... 1 800,000 250,000 56,000 1,500 500 Plain and Fancies, Silk and Mercerized Spe- 
cialties. 

N. E. Cotton Yarn Co. Com....... 7 3,900,000 ———= $340,177 Yarn £2,273 Yarns of all kinds, Combed and Carded, Mer- 

. = cerized, Gassed, Bleached, Colored. 

N. E. Cotton Yarn Co. Pfd... 2,000,000 2,982,000 <enscime 

Nonquitt Spinning Co. .......... 2 2,400,000 — 150,000 Yarn 1,300 Combed Cotton Yarns. 

Page Mfg. Co. meee eee eeeeceees 1 1,000,000 —— 64,000 1,742 600 Fancy Cotton and Silk Goods. 

Passaic Cotton Mills ............ a —— $*86,184 {t¢*100 ¢*1,500 Tire Fabrics and Specialties. 





116,008 3.592 1,200 Fancy and Fine Cotton and S‘lk Goods. 




















Pierce Mfg. Oo. Cees eeecescoeens 2 600,000 a 

Pierce Bros. (Limited) ....... ot 700,000 —— 53,000 1,200 500 Fine Combed Yarn Cloths. 

Potomska Mills Fie UTES 9 cl BREE ERE 3 1,200,000 —. 116,000 2.600 1.200 India Linons and Lawns, and Fancies. 

Quissett Mill Com. ............; 1 1,250,000 87,500 80,000 Yarn 750 Spinners of Combed and Carded Yarns, al!! 

Plys and Descriptions, Egyptians and 

: : Sea Island Specialties. 

Quissett Mill Pfd. ........... ‘ 805,000 — , 

Sharp Mfg. Co. Com. .. ee a 1,250,000 — *200,000 Yarn *1,600 Fine Combed Yarns 

Ge ee MS IS Se cK da cuccie 1,200,000 omnes - 

SEED scina Wan 4 pd o0 dots 500' 1 1,260,000 ao 93,000 2,300 900 Lawns, Organdies, Sateens, Dimities, Lenos and 

Fancies. 

ES ee eee 2 1,250,000 — 70,720 1,800 700 Fancy Goods and Lawns, Novelties in fine goods 
: : and Silks. 

Wamsutta Mills ........ 8 3,000,000 — 229,000 4,300 2,200 Bleached and Brown Sheetings, Shirtings, 
a é : Lawns, Sateens, Fancies and Yarns. 

_. See ee 2 2,000,000 ——-- 167,528 4,932 2,000 Finest Plain and Fancy Cotton Goods; also Cot- 


- > ain ton and Silk Mixtures. 
67 $47,525,000 $5,035,500 3,259,793 54,645 35,663 








*When new mill is completed. 
tIn mills located in New Bedford. 
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The Acushnet Mill will make some small additions with- 
out increasing its capital. 

William Whitman, who is the president of the Nasha- 
wena, Nonquitt and Manomet Mills, has erected an exten- 
sive cotton storage warehouse on the line of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 

The average dividend rate paid in of New Bedford eot- 
ton mills was 7.33 per eent. 

The average dividend rate on the capital stock invested 
in New Bedford cotton mills for ten years from 1907 to 


1916 inelusive was 8.24 per cent per annum. 


lhe corporations which increased their dividends in 1916 
Acushnet from 8 to 18 
per cent; Booth declared an initial dividend of $3 per share 


over those paid in 1915 follow: 


on preferred stock; Bristol from 1%4 to 5 per cent; Butler 
from nothing to 3 per cent, having gone on 6 per cent basis 
August 25th; City from 4 to 6 per cent; Dartmouth from 
10 to 20% per cent; Gosnold common from nothing to 1% 
per cent, having entered upon a 6 per cent rate December 
15th; Grinnell from 6 to 10 per cent; Holmes common from 
6 to 20 per cent; from 6 to 8 per cent on the preferred 
stock; Nashawena paid its first dividend February 1 and 
paid quarterly dividends of $1.50 or 6 per cent for the year; 
Nield from 5% to 8% per cent; Nonquitt from 414 to 
614 per cent; Page from nothing to 714 per cent; Quissett 
common from 6 to 74% per cent; Sharp on common from 
41 to 6 per cent; Soule from nothing to 4 per cent; Whit- 
man from 6 to 614 per cent; Morse Twist Drill & Machine 
Co., from 10 to 18 per cent; New Bedford Cordage on com- 
mon stock from 914 to 10 per cent; New Bedford Gas & 
Edison Light Co., from 13 to 15 per cent; New Bedford 
Storage Warehouse Co., from 514 to 6 per cent; Taunton- 
New Bedford Copper Co., from 6 to 13 per cent; W. C. 
Jones Co., from 15 to 371% per cent. 

Snell & Simpson reduced its dividend from 5 to 114 
per eent. 


New Bedford dividend paying cotton mill corporations 
averaged per annum for the past ten years as follows: 
Acushnet 17.02 per cent; Bristol 3.62 per cent; Butler ecom- 
mon 7.77 per cent; City 10 per cent; Dartmouth common 
38.01 per cent; Gosnold preferred 6.9 per cent; Grinnell 
19.7 per cent; Hathaway 13 per cent; Kilburn 9.18 per 
cent; Manomet 8 per cent; Pierce 19.8 per cent; Potomska 
8 per cent; Soule 6.05 per cent; Wamsutta 614 per cent. 
and Whitman 10.85 per cent. Beacon for nine years 5.80 
per cent on both common and preferred; Butler preferred 
7 per cent for three years; Dartmouth preferred 5 per cent 
for seven years; Holmes common 8% per cent for four 
years; Holmes preferred 6.83 per cent for six years; Neild 
5.09 per cent for four years; New Bedford Cotton Mills 
Corp, on preferred 9 per cent for four years; Nonquitt 6 
per cent for nine years; Page 2.97 per cent for nine years; 
of the newer mills, Quissett common 514 per cent for four 
years; on its preferred 5.3 per cent for five vears; Sharp 
paid on its common stock 4% per cent in 1915 and 6 per 
cent in 1916; on its preferred stock it paid 1% per cent in 
1912 and 6 per cent since. New Bedford Cotton Mills Cor- 
poration has for two years paid dividends on common stock 
and Pierce Bros. Limited paid on its common stock in 1916, 
but the amounts of their dividends are not disclosed. 
Another year brings increasing load and greater exten- 
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sions of the New Bedford Gas & Edison Light Company 
over any previous year. Large contracts have been under- 
taken for electric power supply to some six or eight large 
The New Bedford & Onset Street 


Railway Co. have called for larger amounts of eurrent than 


mills in New Bedford. 


ever before, and the area of the company’s supply through 
Wareham has reached from Cape Cod Canal on the east to 
Falmouth and Chatham on the southeast, and the town of 
Middleboro. 
the city line on the north. 


With direct lines the company also supplies to 
Mattapoisett to the east, and 
Potomska on the south. Contract has also been made with 
the Bay State Street Railway Company for the supply of 
eurrent to its station at Lakeside, and the line for this 
supply is already run. For its financial year ending July 1, 
1916, the receipts for gas sold increased $15,976.13, and the 
sales of electricity for the same period increased $101,- 
231.32. 
the number then outstanding 21,255. 
24,197 feet of main pipe were laid in New Bedford and 
At the end of the 
financial year there was in New Bedford and Fairhaven, 
Dartmouth and Acushnet a total of 155 miles of main pipe. 
In New Bedford the number of gas meters installed was 
21,582, in Fairhaven 1,015, in Dartmouth 163, and in Acush- 
net 84. The company has a total of 28,581 gas and electric 
meters installed in New Bedford, Fairhaven, Dartmouth, 
Acushnet, Mattapoisett, and in Wareham to the Onset Street 
Railway Company. The added to electric 
mains during the year 135, miles of wire, the total length of 


The sales of gas stoves increased 1,141, making 


During this period 


Fairhaven, Dartmouth and Acushnet. 


eompany has 

wire now installed being 946 miles. 
Statement of New Bedford. Mass., leading corporations. 

showing dividends to shareholders in 1916 on capital in- 


vested as follows: 


Corporations. Capital Rate Amount 
Aeustnet Mille ...i 0 cicceee $1.000 000 18 $180.000 
Beacon Mfg. Co., Com. ...... 400.000 6 24.000 
Beacon Mfg. Co., Pfd. ..... 400.000 6 24.000 
Booth Mfg. Co., Com. ....... 500.000 i as 00.9 
Booth Mfg. Co., Pfd. ........ 750.000 22.500 
Bristol Mfg. Corp. ....---.-+>+ 1.000.000 5 50,000 
Butler Mill, Com. .........-.- 1,500,000 3 45.000 
Butler Mill. Pfd. ......--.- : 750,000 7 52.000 
City Mfg. Corp. ...... es sone ae 750.000 6 45.000 
Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., Com. 2.000.000 20% 410 000 
Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., Pfd. 600,000 5 30,000 
Gilt Edge Silk Mill ......... 10.000 : ws anes 
Gosnold Mills Co., Com. ...... 825.000 1% 12 375 
Gosnold Mills Co., Pfd . ..... 825.000 6 49 500 
Grinnell Mfg. Corp. .........- 1,500.000 10 150 000 
Hathawav Mfg. Co. ........-.. 800.000 10 80.000 
Holmes Mfg. Co., Com. .....-. 600.000 20 120.000 
Holmes Mfg. Co., Pfd. - 600.000 8 48.000 
Mitbesm Mille 2... 542-00 a 1.500.000 6 90.000 
Manomet Mills ......... tee 2.000.000 g 160.000 
Nashawena Mills ....... 3,000,000 6 180 000 
Wield Mig. Co. .......6-2005- 800.000 814 68,000 
N. B. Cotton Mills Co., Com. 350,000 ’ 

N. B. Cotton Mills Co., Pfd. 750.000 6 45 000 
Nonquitt Spinning Co. ..... * 2.400,000 6% 154 000 
a =e. ae 1,000,000 7% 7 5 000 
en EN a eee re 600.000 16 96.000 
Pierce Bros., (Limited) 700.000 ‘ oe 
Potomska Mills .......- sas 1.200.000 6 72 000 
Quissett Mill, Com. .......... 1 250,000 7% 63.750 
Gaispett BE. Pia. ......-26- 305,000 6 18.300 
Sharp Mfg. Co., Com. ........ 1.250.000 6 75.000 
Sharp Mfe Co., Pid. .......... 1.200,000 6 72.000 
eee ner 1.260.000 4 50,400 
SESS See 1.300.000 6 78.000 
Womseutia Mille ............. 3.000,000 6 180,000 

2,000,000 6% 130,000 


Whitman Mills 





$40,675,000 $2,981,825 


The dividends paid by New Bedford 
cotton manufacturing corporations 
in 1916 on $40,675,000 capital 
I 6. 5 5 56a b Be 90s 6:96:53 0 0.0 900 2,981,825 7.33-100% 
There was paid in 1915,on $39,725,000. . 3,202,300 8.06-100% 
ee 6 aha ak Ls. ae. p.a' wo ae O01 4 $220,475 6.90-100% 
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At the time these figures were prepared the year itself 


laeked ten days of expiration but up to that date 


Acushnet Mill . advanced 10% from 165 to 178 
Booth Mfg. Co. Com as 10 = 30 = 40 
Booth Mfg. Co. Pfd : a 11 95 - 106 
Bristol Mfg. Corp ac 10 i 90 =p 100 
Butler Mill Com. = 15 = 85 “6366 
Butler Mill Pfd ; 4 “is 104 on 
City Mfg. Corp. 82% _ 100 = 132% 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co. Com 15 = 195 >. ae 
Gosnold M Ils Com. F - 25 ts 90 a 
Gosnold Mills Pfd = 5% cM 92% ’’ 98 
Grinnell Mfg. Corp ‘ ia 17 — 120 ‘Gi 137 
Hoimes Mfg. Co. Com. . ‘ 115 me 160 275 
Holmes Mfg. Co. Pfd aie ~ 114 122 
Kilburn Mill on ’ me 42% nt 137% ‘* 180 
Nashawena Milis . 21 = 93 or 
New England Cotton 

Yarn Com ” 12 es 30 = 42 
New England Cottor 

Yarn Pfd. eas " 11 % 55 - 66 
Neild Mill ; . os 67 me 118 *¢ 6366 
Nonquitt Spinning Co 22% - 99 ‘* 121% 
Page Mill SCR ds 43 15 rr 80 7 95 
Pierce Mill vr ; 15 de 395 : 410 
Potomska Mills . > al . 7% 5 130 ~ 137% 
Quissett Common 40 hy 140 ‘* 180 
Quissett Pfd 3 a  Bke ‘ 417 
Sharp Mfg. Co. Com 15 105 s 120 
Sharp Mfg. Co. Pfd ‘ 7% S 105 5 112% 
Soule Mill . 14% a 92% °° 107 
Taber M ll a . ‘ . 17 120 137 
Wamsutta Mills aaah we 4% 118 122% 
Whitman Mills yr _ 12% 162% 175 


The trading in New Bedford ill stocks during 1916 
was very large—in fact, larger than any previous year. 
The Business of the mills has been greater than for several 


years—possibly greater than ever in the history of the 
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business. The wages of the operatives have been increased 
27% per cent during the year. 

The Sharp Mfg. Co. has increased its capital stock 
about $1,000,000 and has erected a large new mill with 
100,000 spindles capacity ; and the Manomet has increased 
its capital stock by the issue of $1,000,000 additional capi- 
tal stock which will inerease its spindleage nearly 100,000. 

The Nashawena will erect an addition two stories high 
about 150 by 200 feet in dimension, but will not increase 
its capital stock. This will increase its spindleage from 
126,000 to 160,000, and the looms from 3,438 to 3,800. 
New cards and combers will be added: The Nashawens 
now has the largest ring spinning room in the world, with: 
100,800 spindles all running on one floor. The Nashawena 
also has the largest weave shed in the world, with 3,438 
looms under one roof. 

The New England Cotton Yarn Company sold out its 
Roteh Mill in this city to the Passaic Company of New 
Jersey, and they are enlarging quite extensively. It has 
also sold its Nemasket plant, located in Taunton, and a new 
company has been formed ealled the Taunton Cotton Mfg. 
Co. They, also, are adding more spindles. The company 
has also sold the control of the Gosnold Mills which it 
held, to Harding, Tilton & Co., who are large and well 
known dry goods commission merchants, with offices in sev- 
eral of the largest cities in the United States. 


1, 1917, COMPILED BY SANFORD & KELLEY. 



























































Em- 
Name No. M lls. Canital Bonds. Spindles. Looms. plovees PRODUCT. 

ROGERS. TET. os sac cccccin : 38 $1,000.000 wenn 110 000 3.700 1.300 Sheetings, Twills. Cotton and Silk Goods. 

Beacon Mfg. Co. Com.. “fe uc ae 400,000 a 11.184 1,050 Blankets and Napped Goods. 

Beacon Mfg. Co. Pfd........ ee, 400,000 —— - 

meee. Bees: Ges GO. ng ca cc cooes 2 500.000 $500,000 51.424 1,300 600 Plain, Fancies and Silk Goods and Novelties. 

Booth Mfe. Co. Pfd. ...  - 750,000 —_—-— 

Bristol Mfg. Coa. ...... cows ; 1 1,000,000 a 63,000 1,866 820 Cotton and Silk Goods. plain and fancies, and 
Novelty Constructions. 

gO eee ee 1.500.000 ——. 105,000 *2,600 *900 Fine Cotton, plain and fanc‘es, Yarns. 

Butler Mill Pfd. ... ‘ 750,000 - 

City Mfg. Oo. ....... 2 750.000 — 59.064 Yarn 600 Carded and Combed Yarn from Peeler, Egyptian 
and Sea Island Cotton. 

Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., Com. er 2,000,000, 775.000 200,000 5.700 2,200 Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Cotton and Silk 
Goods. 

Dartmouth Mfe. Co. Pfd : 600,000 —_— 

Gilt Edge Silk Mill . : a 10,000 sewn . 128 90 Dress Silk Goods for High Grade Cloaks. 

Gosnold Mills Co. Com 2 825,000 acme 82,232 3,250 1,100 Fine Goods, plain and fancies, Jacquards, Silk 
and Cotton Mixtures. 

Gosnold Mills Co. Pfd. ....... 5 ‘ 825,000 ——- 

Grinnell Mfg. Co. . a Faas a aa 1.500.000 —_— 128,000 8.1385 1,100 Fine Cotton Goods, plain and fanc‘es and with 
silk filling. 

Hathaway Mfg. Co. ............ 2 800,000 —- 109,892 3.700 1,400 Fine Cotton and Silk Goods. 

Holmes Mfg. Co. Com........... 1 600,000 ——— 69,548 Yarn 1,200 Fine Combed Yarns, Gassed, Mercerized, 
Bleached and Dyed, Commercial Mercer- 
izing. 

Holmes Mfg. Co. Pfd. .......... 600,000 a diana . 

Kilburn Mills ..... eee mae 2 1,500,000 126,032 Yarn 1.200 Combed Cotton Yarns. 

Manomet NS Aan a ive ob trae) set 3 3,000,000 *204,000 Yarn *2,400 Combed Cotton Yarns. 

Nashawena Mills ............. 2 3,000,000 — 145,800 3,800 1,800 Plain and Fancy Cotton and Jacquard Silk 
Novelties. 

N. B. Cotton Mill Corp., Com...... 1 350,000 441.000 73,000 1,400 680 Fine Cotton Goods, plain and fancies. 

N. B. Cotton Mill Corp. Pfd....... 750,000 aon 

Neild Mfg. Corporation ........ 1 800,000 250.000 56.000 1,500 500 Plain and Fancies, Silk and Mercerized Spe- 
cialties. 

N. E. Cotton Yarn Co. Com....... 7 3,900,000 —- $240,177 Yarn 12,273 Yarns of all kinds, Combed and Carded, Mer- 

tage s cerized, Gassed, Bleached, Colored. 

N. E. Cotton Yarn Co. Pfd........ 2,000,000 2,982,000 a 

Nonquitt Spinning Co nae é meee 2,400,000 —_—. 150,000 Yarn 1,300 Combed Cotton Yarns. 

POGOe Mig. OO. ..scerccsoeses 1 1,000,000 —. 64,000 1,742 600 Fancy Cotton and Silk Goods. 

Passaic Cotton M'lls ........ nae He —- 1*86,184 t*100 £*1,500 Tire Fabrics and Specialties. 

Pierce Se GH hain dou cBtaboesis 2 600,000 ee 116,008 3.592 1.200 Fancy and Fine Cotton and S‘lk Goods. 

Pierce Bros. (Limited) ....... - 1 700,000 a 53,000 1,200 500 Fine Combed Yarn Cloths. 

Potomska Mills Aa ote ay le eco atk? ae 1,200,000 aqusemen 116,000 2.600 1.200 India Linons and Lawns, and Fancies. 

NS (MN GS bcc cwdedeccca 1 1,250,000 87,500 80,000 Yarn 750 Spinners of Combed and Carded Yarns, a!! 
Plys and Descriptions, Egyptians and 

Co ee 805,000 a ae Seen Pees. 

Sharp Mfg. Co. Com. od Gee 2 1,250,000 —_ «-_- * 200,006 E *1,6 i { 

Sharp Mfg. Co. Pid. ..........:- 1,200,000 ee —— sore — ca Ceeee Seeee. 

EE SS tend Oh wal hy daa oo 1 1,260,000 ——— 93,000 2,300 900 Lawns, Organdies, Sateens, Dimities, Lenos and 
Fancies. 

ee ee ree ere 2 1,250,000 a .720 1,800 700 Faney Goods and Lawns, Novelties in fine goods 

s ae , and Silks. ; : 

Womnemtia Mille 0c ccsccecsces 8 3,000,000 —-- 229,000 4,300 2,200 Bleached and Brown Sheetings, Shirtings, 

Whitm: ‘lle a Ms tes _ Lawns, Sateens, Fancies and Yarns. 

ene Bh a, MERE TT ee 2 2,000,000 —— 167,528 4,932 2,000 Finest Plain and Fancy Cotton Goods; also Cot- 


ton and Silk Mixtures. 


67 $47,525,000 $5,035,500 3,259,793 54,645 35.663 


*When new mill is completed. 
tIn mills located in New Bedford. 
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The Acushnet Mill will make some small additions with- 
out increasing its capital. 

William Whitman, who is the president of the Nasha- 
wena, Nonquitt and Manomet Mills, has erected an exten- 
sive cotton storage warehouse on the line of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 

The average dividend rate paid in of New Bedford ecot- 
ton mills was 7.33 per cent. 

The average dividend rate on the capital stock invested 
in New Bedford cotton mills for ten years from 1907 to 
1916 inelusive was 8.24 per cent per annum. ee 

The corporations which increased their dividends in 1916 
Acushnet from 8 to 18 
per cent; Booth declared an initial dividend of $3 per share 


over those paid in 1915 follow: 


on preferred stock; Bristol from 114 to 5 per cent; Butler 
from nothing to 3 per cent, having gone on 6 per cent basis 
August 25th; City from 4 to 6 per cent; Dartmouth from 
10 to 20% per cent; Gosnold common from nothing to 11% 
per cent, having entered upon a 6 per cent rate December 
15th; Grinnell from 6 to 10 per cent; Holmes common from 
6 to 20 per cent; from 6 to 8 per cent on the preferred 
stock; Nashawena paid its first dividend February 1 and 
paid quarterly dividends of $1.50 or 6 per cent for the year; 
Nield from 5% to 8% per cent; Nonquitt from 414 to 
644 per cent; Page from nothing to 714 per cent; Quissett 
common from 6 to 714 per cent; Sharp on common from 
41, to 6 per cent; Soule from nothing to 4 per cent; Whit- 
man from 6 to 614 per cent; Morse Twist Drill & Machine 
Co., from 10 to 18 per cent; New Bedford Cordage on com- 
mon stock from 914 to 10 per cent; New Bedford Gas & 
Edison Light Co., from 13 to 15 per cent; New Bedford 
Storage Warehouse Co., from 514 to 6 per cent; Taunton- 
New Bedford Copper Co., from 6 to 13 per cent; W. C. 
Jones Co., from 15 to 3714 per cent. 

Snell & Simpson reduced its dividend from 5 to 114 
per cent. 


New Bedford dividend paying cotton mill corporations 
averaged per annum for the past ten years as follows: 
Acushnet 17.02 per cent; Bristol 3.62 per cent; Butler com- 
mon 7.77 per cent; City 10 per cent; Dartmouth common 
38.01 per cent; Gosnold preferred 6.9 per cent; Grinnell 
19.7 per cent; Hathaway 13 per cent; Kilburn 9.18 per 
cent; Manomet 8 per cent; Pierce 19.8 per cent; Potomska 
8 per cent; Soule 6.05 per cent; Wamsutta 614 per cent. 
and Whitman 10.85 per cent. Beacon for nine years 5.80 
per cent on both common and preferred; Butler preferred 
7 per cent for three years; Dartmouth preferred 5 per cent 
for seven years; Holmes common 8% per cent for four 
years; Holmes preferred 6.83 per cent for six years; Neild 
5.09 per cent for four years; New Bedford Cotton Mills 
Corp. on preferred 9 per cent for four years; Nonquitt 6 
per cent for nine years; Page 2.97 per cent for nine years; 
of the newer mills, Quissett common 514 per eent for four 
years; on its preferred 5.3 per cent for five years; Sharp 
paid on its common stock 414 per cent in 1915 and 6 per 
cent in 1916; on its preferred stock it paid 1% per cent in 
1912 and 6 per cent since. New Bedford Cotton Mills Cor- 
poration has for two years paid dividends on common stock 
and Pierce Bros. Limited paid on its common stock in 1916, 
but the amounts of their dividends are not disclosed. 
Another year brings increasing load and greater exten- 
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sions of the New Bedford Gas & Edison Light Company 


over any previous year. Large contracts have been under- 
taken for electric power supply to some six or eight large 
The New Bedford & Onset Street 


Railway Co. have ealled for larger amounts of current than 


mills in New Bedford. 


ever before, and the area of the company’s supply through 
Wareham has reached from Cape Cod Canal on the east to 
Falmouth and Chatham on the southeast, and the town of 
Middleboro. 


the city line on the north. 


With direct lines the company also supplies to 
Mattapoisett to the east, and 
Potomska on the south. Contract has also been made with 
the Bay State Street Railway Company for the supply of 
eurrent to its station at Lakeside, and the line for this 
supply is already run. For its financial year ending July 1, 
1916, the receipts for gas sold increased $15,976.13, and the 
sales of electricity for the same period increased $101,- 
201.30. 
the number then outstanding 21,255. 
24,197 feet of main pipe were laid in New Bedford and 
Fairhaven, Dartmouth and Acushnet. At the end of the 
3edford and Fairhaven, 


The sales of gas stoves increased 1,141, making 
During this period 


financial year there was in New 
Dartmouth and Acushnet a total of 155 miles of main pipe. 
In New Bedford the number of gas meters installed was 
21,582, in Fairhaven 1,015, in Dartmouth 163, and in Acush- 
net 84. The company has a total of 28,581 gas and electric 
meters installed in New Bedford, Fairhaven, Dartmouth, 
Acushnet, Mattapoisett, and in Wareham to the Onset Street 
Railway Company. The company has added to electric 
mains during the year 135, miles of wire, the total length of 
wire now installed being 946 miles. 

Statement of New Bedford. Mass., leading corporations. 
showing dividends to shareholders in 1916 on capital in- 


vested as follows: 


Corporations. Capital Rate Amount 
Acushnet Milla ...:.-6.6...- $1,000 000 18 $180.000 
Beacon Mfg. Co., Com. ........- 400.000 6 24.000 
Beacon Mfg. Co., Pfd. ........- 400.000 6 24,000 
Booth Mfg. Co., Com. ....... 500.000 7% wane ss 
Beoth Mfe. Co., Pid. ........ 750,000 ea 22.500 
Bristol Mfg. Corp. Bide 6a 1.000.000 5 50,000 
Butter Mill, Com. ..........:. 1,500,000 3 45,000 
Butler Mill. Pfd. ...... ; rovers : — 
Cie BRO, COI: nnncc i a i clas cen 750. } 5. 
Delknanie Mfg. Corp., Com. 2.000.000 20% 410.000 
Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., Pfd. 600,000 5 30.000 
G'lt Edge Silk Mill ......... 10.000 - oo 
Gosnold Mills Co., Com. ....-.. 825.000 1 1g 12 375 
Gosnold Mills Co., Pfd ot ‘ 825.000 6 49 500 
Grinnell Mfg. Corp. ......-- i 1,500,000 10 150 000 
Hathawav Mfg. Co. ..... 800,000 10 80 000 
Holmes Mfg. Co., Com. 600,000 20 129.000 
Holmes Mfg. Co., Pfd. 600.000 ~ 48.000 
Tn obec aes cas 1.500.000 6 90.000 
Manomet Mills ......... 2.000.000 g 160.000 
Nashawena Mills ....... 3,000,000 6 180 000 
Nield Mfg. Co. .......+..-+:-; 800.000 814 68,000 
N. B. Cotton Mills Co., Com. .. 350,000 : 

N. B. Cotton Mills Co., Pfd. ... 750.000 6 45 000 
Nonquitt Spinning Co. a ieee 8 2.400,000 6% 154.000 
ee 2 Seer 1.000.000 7% 75 000 
OE Oe 600.000 16 96.000 
Pierce Bros., (Limited) 700.000 ae .. 
Potomska Mills ..........-- 1.200.000 6 72 000 
Quissett Mill, Com. ....... 1 250,000 7% $3 7 50 
Quissett Mill. Pfd. ......... 305,000 6 18 300 
Sharp Mfg. Co., Com. ........ 1.250.000 6 75.000 
Sharp Mfe Co., Pid. .....--.-.. 1.200,000 6 72.000 
ee EE aes ea dae diesesecce 1.260.000 4 50,400 
I SRO Dag es brace 1.300.000 6 78.000 
Wammmtte BRINE £. 0. ccc cance 3.000.000 6 180,000 
Whitman Mille ......cccsecree 2,000,000 6% 130,000 
$40,675,000 $2,981,825 
The dividends paid by New Bedford 
cotton manufacturing corporations 
in 1916 on $40,675,000 capital 


7.33-100% 
8.06-100 % 


$2,981,825 
3,202,300 


amounted to 
There was paid in 1915,0n $39,725,000. . 


$220,475 6.90-100% 


Decrease 
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Southern Mill Situation. 

The Graniteville Manufacturing Company was reorga- 
nized*at a meeting in Graniteville, S. C., December 20th, 
with the election of the following officers and board of direc- 
tors: President, Jacob Phinizy, Augusta, Ga.; directors, E. 
H. Callaway, Augusta; James Tobin, Augusta; W. B. 
White, Augusta; Leaveatte Campbell, New York; Henry 
R. Buist, Charleston, S. C., and William Byrd, New York. 

The president and the directors were authorized to dis- 
pose of $500,000 of first montgage 6 per cent bonds at not 
less than 90 and also to dispose of an issue of $200,000 of 
preferred stock, bearing interest at 7 per cent, either at 
private or publie sale. 

The stockholders have applied to the court to discontinue 
the receivership and replace the property in the hands of 
the stockholders. 

A very attractive community: house has been equipped 
by the Union Cotton Mills at Linwood, near LaFayette, Ga. 
This house is in charge of Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Jones, for- 
merly of Chattanooga, Tenn. It is provided with reading 
and writing rooms, as well as a large assembly room for 
instructive entertainments, which will be opened for the 
accommodation and general use of all the people of the mill 
village desiring to avail themselves of these privileges. This 
is well in line with the universal adoption of health and 
social service throughout the Southern mill communities. 

As a Christmas gift to their employees, the Camper- 
down mills, by order of its president, Allen J. Graham, 
recently issued an order to Superintendent J. R. Wilson to 
give each employee of the mill a ton of coal. 

The county commissioners at their meeting recently 
decided to continue work on the Leaksville-Reidville (N. C.) 
road until completed, which will give the county a good 
road between these two cities by way of Wentworth, the 
county seat. A through road between these places had been 
badly needed for some time but now that the Thread Mills 
Company has shown by the work they have already begun 
on the foundation of several large buildings, that they are 
really going to have a million dollar plant at the former 
place just as soon as they can construct it, no doubt this 
influenced the action of the commissioners. 

The Cherokee Spinning Co., Knoxville, Tenn., recently 
incorporated with $125,000 capital, will manufacture fine 
eombed yarns. A 5000-spindle equipment is proposed, and 
J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C., is the architeet-engineer in 
charge. The new company has organized with M. B. Me- 
lendy, president and general manager; E. J. MeMillan, vice- 
president; J. T. Brownlee, secretary, and J. E. Briscoe, 
treasurer. 

The Seegar-Walraven Co., of Atlanta, dealers in ma- 
ehinery and mill supplies, have increased their capita] stock 
from $15,000 to $25,000, fully paid up. 

The Necronsett Mills, Incorporated, at Cumberland, N. 
C., have erected seven operatives’ houses; one library build. 
ing; placed a new gravel roof on the mill, the Ehrett Mfg. 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., doing the work; equipped the mill 
with hard wood floor; erected a reinforced concrete opening 


house and equipped it with a conveying system, including a 
Potter & Johnson bale breaker and an H. & B. American 
Machine Company cleaning trunk and condenser; purchased 
two 100 spindle Foster doublers; one Whitin comber and 
sliver lap machine; and four twisters of H. & B. American 
Machine Company make. ‘This company also has on order 
from the Whitin Maehine Works two ribbon lap machines 
and from the H. & B. American Machine Company 19 deliv- 
eries of leather covered drawings. 

The work on the new building at Leaksville, N. C., which 
is being built by the Marshall-Field interests for the manu- 
facture of bed-spreads, is being rapidly pushed. The build- 
ing will be 290 x 390 feet and is to be completed by the 
first of April. This bed-spread mill will be equipped with 
Jacquard looms and will be one of the pioneers of this 
class of work in the South. 

Announcement has been made that the Lanett Cotton 
Mills at West Point, Ga., will build a saw tooth weave shed. 
This building will be 410 feet long by 260 feet wide and will 
accommodate 1,000 looms. This change will also call for 
the installation of additional preparatory machinery in the 
main mill. The Fairfax Mills at Fairfax, Ala., which are 
controlled by the same interests is planning the erection of 
a_bleachery and cloth room. These, together with some 
other minor improvements, will call for the expenditure of 
several hundred thousand dollars. 

The Watts Cotton Mills Co., Patterson, N. C., have 
purchased the property of the Gwynn-Harper Mfg. Co., 
of Patterson, and will operate it in the manufacture of 
cotton yarns under the name noted. J. W. Watts is the 
proprietor of this company and A. E. Watts manager. 
Patterson, N. C., is located seven miles from Lenoir on 
the C. & N. W. Railway. 

The Cedartown Cotton and Export Company, Cedar- 
town Ga., are installing some additional winders. 

The Exposition Cotton Mills at Atlanta, Ga., are build- 
ing 20 new cottages for their operatives to take care of the 
increasing number utilized because of the night shifts which 
are working in these mills. It is of interest to note that 
fire-resisting roofs are being placed on all these new cottages. 

The southern office of the Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., 
of Chicago, has been removed from 1423 Empire building, 
Atlanta, to 1209 Fourth National Bank Bldg., Atlanta. 
R. P. Tinkham, the district sales manager in charge of this 
office reports the addition of many new customers to his 
rapidly growing list and will be glad to have his customers 
and friends make this office their headquarters when visit- 
ing Atlanta. 

The Moultrie Mill at Edgefield, S. C., is remodeling and 
repairing the mill village houses. They are also making a 
number of improvements in the mill equipment. 

' The Mayes Mfg. Co., at Mayworth, N. C., have recently 
purchased 20,000 additional spindles. 

Gastonia, N. C., is to have another cotton mill. A move- 
ment was started in the early part of December for the 
establishment of this mill and it is reported that the entire 
capital stock of $150,000 has been taken. This will be the 
24th cotton mill for Gastonia. The mill is to make fine 
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yarns, and will probably start with about 5,000 spindles. 
Options on several properties have been secured, but the 
decision on the site has not yet been made, 

The Drayton Cotton Mills, which is located just outside 
the limits of Spartanburg, S. C., has just completed a new 
modern four room school building for the use of the mill 
pupils. 

The Howell Mfg. Co., at Cherryville, N. C., 
2500 spindles and the necessary preparatory machinery. 

The Princeton Mfg. Co., at Athens, Ga., are to add about 
2,000 spindles in the near future so it is reported. 

The Corriher Mills at Landis, N. C., are adding 3,000 
spindles to their present equipment. 

The Reynolds Cotton Mills of Bowling Green, N. C., 
were formally organized last month and officers elected as 
follows: R. C. Patrick, president; Wm. G. Reynolds, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The Abbeville (S. C.}) Mills are building thirteen cot- 
tages for their operatives, which will be modern in every 
respect. They will have sewerage and electric lights in each. 

The Elizabeth Mills of Charlotte, N. C., the sale of 
which was recently noted, has been reorganized and the new 
company took over the property on January Ist. 

The Victoria Cotton Mills at Rock Hill, 8. C., have in- 
creased the capital stock from $200,000 to $250,000. 

The St. Francis Cotton Mills at Helena, Ark., are adding 
5,000 additional spindles. 

The Beaumont Cotton Mills at Spartanburg, S. C., 
are preparing to build a number of additional cottages for 
their operatives. 

The F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., at Greenville, S. C., has re- 
cently closed a contract to build 35 cottages for the opera- 
tives at this mill. 

John T. Milliken & Co., of St. Louis, Mo., is building an 
absorbent cotton factory in that city. The building will 
cover a lot 164 x 9414 feet with a basement 14 feet high. 
The building itself will be three stories high in addition to 
the basement. All the interior walls will be faced with 
enamel brick so as to give the maximum amount of light. 
Special attention has been given to make the building sani- 
tary and all the work rooms will be arranged so that em- 
ployees in one department will not conflict with those in 
others. A new chemical plant is now being erected on 3rd 
& Cedar Streets, one block south of the site for the absorbent 
eotton factory, and this is rapidly nearing completion. 
Work has been started on the Plum St. building, and Wil- 
liam Wedemeyer, the architect, expects to have all these 
buildings completed by March Ist, the improvements, sites, 
machinery and equipment for both plants represent an 
investment of more than a million dollars. Paul A. Schulz, 
formerly of Columbia, S. C., and later of Atlanta, Ga., will 
be manager of this plant. 

The Lawrenceville (Ga.) Manufacturing Company has 
been reorganized as the Lawrenceville Yarn Mills by T. D. 
Hoskins, S. H. Hollis and J. J. Ward. Mr. Ward will be 
general manager of the plant. 

The Cedartown Cotton and Export Company at Cedar- 
town, Ga., will install electric drive in its No. 2 mill and 
has let the contract for the transformer houses and electri- 
eal machinery. 

It is reported that the Beaumont Manufacturing Co., at 
Spartanburg, S. C., will build an additional mill in the near 
future. 


are adding 
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The Steele Mills at Rockingham, N. C., are adding 12,000 
spindles and 300 looms. 

The Jackson Mills at Iva, S. C., who recently built an 
addition to their mill are installing eighty 60 inch looms, 
15 additional spinning frames and some preparatory ma- 
chinery. 

The LaFayette (Ga.) Cotton Mills have purchased a 
new engine of Hamilton-Corliss make. 

The Eagle & Phenix Mills at Columbus, Ga., have re- 
cently ordered some new spinning frames. 

The John M. Stone Cotton Mills at Starkville, Miss., has 
been leased and started by J. W. Sanders. 


New England Mill Situation. 


New England cotton mills are working under the highest 
wage scale that has prevailed for forty years or more, a 
10 per cent advance having gone into effect during the past 
month. While there is a scarcity of labor in many direec- 
tions the output has increased in the interval as a conse- 
quence of the desire to get into the warm mills during the 
cold months preceding the holidays. 
most independent position and many things are being con- 
ceded to them that would not be tolerated if labor was plen- 
tiful. 
manufacturers are trying to avoid friction by accepting 
work that is profitable but requires no exceeding great care 
on the part of the operatives. 

Although the price of machinery and plant is very high 
many mills would undertake new enterprises if there was 
an assurance of a full labor supply in the near future. It 
is thought probable that there may be a lessening of the 


Operatives are in a 


Many forms of indifference are cropping up and 


demand for workers in munition factories toward sprinz 
and that may increase the number of workers to some de- 
gree, yet for a long time to come it is generally believed 
that restriction on production will result from a scarcity 
of trained labor in this section. 

New England manufacturers and bankers are showing 
an awakened interest in the possibilities of export trade in 
textiles, principally cotton and wool goods. A study of 
certain markets has already been undertaken with a view 
of supplying wants with cloths to be made as needs require. 
The best progress has been made where knit goods and 
napped cottons are wanted and some mills have already 
built up a trade that will last in certain markets in compe- 
tition after the war. Some of the gingham manufacturers 
have also succeeded in getting their standard brands to the 
attention of foreign consumers and they anticipate a steady 
sale of merchandise of this class for some time to come. 

Some part of the added work of securing new outlets 
for goods is being made by commission agencies in New 
York, but there is also much direct work being done by 
the mills themselves or by men in their employ. |The feel- 
ing is growing among some of the leading manufacturers 
that freedom from after-war shock can best be arranged 
by getting in closer touch with foreign trade, and as many 
financial enterprises not directly affiliated with textiles are 
underway through the aid of New England capital, it is 
thought that something may be accomplished by making 
direct investigations of foreign textile fields at this time. 
Less reliance is placed upon the ability of government 
departments to do work of this sort than has been placed 
by merchants in the past, and the opinion prevails that 
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the way to get foreign business is to go after it and make 
what foreign buyers want, just as is done elsewhere. 

One of the singular developments of the past month in 
the matter of export trade has been the sale of Pepperell 
drills in a substantial way on a basis of 12 cents a yard 
for shipment to India. This price is nearly 50 per cent 
higher than that market has ever paid for a cloth that has 
been distributed in India for over 40 years. It suggests 
the probability that if some other markets were closely 
cultivated that price would not be the great impediment it 
is thought to be when values are rising all over the world 
and when supplies are short. In many South American 
markets fine combed yarn goods are being sold very profit- 
ably to customers who find little difficulty in selling the 
goods when they arrive. Many brown and bleached sheet- 
ings are also being sold in markets where American goods 
were formerly used but were crowded out through the 
pressure of goods offered in the past by foreign traders and 
not always at low or competitive prices. 

It has been the large volume of business done in printed 
goods abroad during the past year that has made the print 
cloth situation so strong at the year end. 

Manufacturers of machinery are as fully employed as 
limited labor supplies will permit. There is plenty of 
work to be done and many foreign orders could be taken 
if it were possible to handle them. It was stated that the 
advance in Draper looms made no difference with the vol- 
ume of orders tendered, and some reports say that much 
more business was offered as a consequence of the advance 
than had been under consideration before. The demand 
for looms of this character is already beyond the capacity 
of the greatly enlarged plant. The demand for combing 
machinery does not show any decline although it has been 
contended for some time that owing to the very high cost 
and searcity of long staple cotton a lessening of this de- 
mand would be seen. There has been some easing in the 
very keen demand for twisters, but this is weleome as the 
builders have all they ean do. 

The finishers and bleachers continue very busy. They 
do not expect as active a summer as they had this year 
because converters have been slow to put high priced goods 
into work and have been handicapped in sales by the slow 
deliveries on old contracts. The crux of the dye scarcity 
has been passed and supplies of some staple colors are now 
coming freely from domestic sources. Prices are still 
abnormally high and may not change much until there is 
some prospect of foreign competition again. A notewor- 
thy event of the month was an anticipated payment of the 
last of the notes due to banks by the United States Finish- 
ing Company, the concern that was badly wrecked through 
mismanagement just before the war started. All the com- 
pany’s plants are now located in New England, the Passaic, 
N. J., plant having been disposed of during the year. In 
addition to the financial recuperation of the plant, some 
wonderful things have been accomplished in the reconstruc- 
tion of the plants. Some of the work now done in the 
plants is equal to anything done by foreign finishers, notably 
work done on fine Venetians for linings, and very fine 
multi-colored printing for drapery purposes. 

Cotton goods markets were easier during December, fol- 
lowing the speculative break in cotton and in Wall street. 
This easing was welcomed by mills and merchants, as the 
pace was getting too fast and too dangerous. An indica- 
tion of the rise that has taken place since a year ago may 
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be had from a comparison of prices. Four yard 80 squares 
opened the year at 612 cents and reached 10% cents a 
yard; 39 inch 72 x 76’s, 6 cents to 954 cents; 68 x 72’s, 
54 cents to 944 cents; 64 x 60's, 434 cents to 8 %& cents; 
60 x 48’s, 4144 cents to 714 cents; 27 inch 64 x 60’s, 33% 
cents to 554 cents; and 4-yard 48 square sheetings from 
534 cents to 91% cents. These cloths, picked at random, do 
not represent the full extreme advances reached on some 
fabrics, but they indicate sufficiently well the danger that 
lies in the high plane of values when it is remembered that 
the top plane has not yet been reached in retail channels. 

Merchants and manufacturers who raised a danger sig- 
nal in the early part of November were thought to be over- 
cautious or necessarily timid and old fashioned. But in 
the week of the bad break in Wall street, many print cloth 
numbers declined 4% cent a yard on resales made in a 
limited trading market in New York. There are so many 
goods under contract at prices materially below those eur- 
rent for spot goods that the merchandising of convertables 
for the spring was becoming imperiled and the danger of 
bringing on a restricted consumption was becoming very 
clear. 

The margin for profit to mills has been cut down con- 
siderably in the past month, due to the higher wages and 
the higher costs of many supplies, and unless some relief 
comes to mills from cotton costs, the temptation to hold 
values at levels that will restrict distribution will grow. 
Some improvement in the purchasing power of the mass of 
people is taking place from the rise in wages in industrial 
centers and from many bonuses that are being granted 
to the non-organized class of labor. At the same time the 
mass of agricultural earners in the country are not benefit- 
ing by wage increases although their living costs are also 
rising. 

New England manufacturers are not by any means 
pessimistic because they have grown more cautious. On 
the contrary, many of them are looking for a good business 
under more rational conditions. They have weleomed the 
break in cotton speculation as much because they have 
doubted the ability to sell goods steadily on a basis of 21 
cents a pound for the raw material as for any selfish 
reason of being forced to pay such a high price for their 
principal supply. Many of them have changed their early 
view about the prospect of a great rise in cotton values to 
come with the first signs of peace, and they contend that 
21 cent cotton discounted many things beside the real sear- 
city for the world’s needs. 

The strong feature of the market situation affecting 
the mills is that stocks of goods in mill warehouses are so 
light and jobbers have gone out of their fiseal year showing 
such good profits. The weak feature of the future market 
for goods is the warning to retailers that has been sent 
broadeast over the country through the retailers’ associa- 
tion and through bank and jobbing house channels. Re- 
tailers have been cautioned against buying too freely of 
goods for stock and there is a general desire expressed to 
test out the merits of the values in merchandise offered in 
primary channels. This all means that many discerning 
merchants fear a restriction in consumption to come from 
high prices, not high prices of textiles alone, but coming 
on top of very high living costs. 

It seems quite possible that after the normal holiday 
quiet in first hands is over with, and retailers count their 
profits from the very active holiday trade that is on, it 
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may appear that the trade is in a far healthier position 
than some of the bankers think it is. No harm will come 
from a check such as the banks have given to trade, nor 
from the warning sent out to retailers, except the tempo- 
rary harm that may come to those who have been specu- 
lating in cotton, cloth, and other things. With those fac- 
tors, manufacturers have little in common. 





Lancashire Notes. 





BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


A further advance in wages has been granted to the 
whole of operatives in the manufacturing section of the cot- 
ton trade. On behalf of these workers, the Northern Coun- 
ties Textile Trades Federation asked for an increase of 10 
per cent. The reply of the employers took the form 
of an offer of a war bonus of 5 per cent, which was to ter- 
minate three months after the declaration of peace. The 
operatives refused to accept this as a settlement of their 
claim and the outcome was that it was agreed that an ad- 
vance of only 5 per cent should be paid, but that it should 
be an advance of wages and not a war bonus, and that the 
war bonus granted at the beginning of the year should 
be converted into an increase of wages. The advance just 
granted is to be paid on the first pay-day in the New Year. 
What these proceedings mean is that at the beginning of 
January, 10 per cent will have been added to standard list 
wages. 

It is expected that the revised list of “reserved occupa- 
tions” for the cotton trade will soon be issued, and witit 
labor so searee, its appearance is naturally awaited with 
a good deal of anxiety. Operatives of all the classes on the 
reserved list have for a long time been very difficult to 
obtain and if any of these are struck off a stoppage of more 
machinery will be the inevitable result—indeed, in some 
eases mills will have to close down. The scarcity of labor 
has sent up the wages of boys to hitherto unheard of levels. 
There are firms who, today, are paying boys under 16 years 
of age as much as 25 shillings a week, and even higher 
wages are reported. This is naturally having the effect of 
attracting back to the mills boys who formerly left in or- 
der to obtain what were then the higher wages of munition 
works. The sequel to this has been the prosecution of 
several firms under the Munitions Act. Under this Act 
it is illegal to employ any person who has been engaged at 
a munitions works unless such person has in his, or her, 
possession a leaving certificate from a munitions tribunal. 
Recently, a Heywood and an Oldham firm were fined £5 
and £15 respectively for having broken this provision of 
the law. They had each taken on a boy who had left a 
munitions works without leave and the munitions tribunal 
held that the employers did not exercise reasonable care 
to ascertain the facts as to the boys’ previous employment. 
Altogether, the war has brought the cotton employer a good- 
ly share of its anxieties. 

The Trade Supplement of the “Times” for November 
contains an article by Professor Todd on the cotton scare- 
ity. He points out that his estimate of the position in his 
recent writings was based on the assumption that the war 
would be over by August, 1917. That is by no means so 
likely now, and if the war continues through another cot- 
ton season, he writes, “we might face the situation with 
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confidence that something less than present prices would 
be sufficient to keep the demand within the limits of the 
available supply. As the prospects of peace diminish the 
bulls may find it necessary to reconsider their position.” 
Professor Todd goes on to state that the scarcity will not 
outlast the present season and that “the greatest danger of 
the whole position is that the public may be induced to re- 
gard this as merely a passing trouble in the cotton trade 
and take no steps to prevent its happening again. That 
would indeed be a catastrophe. The truth is that this 
kind of erisis is just what is to be expected at any time 
under the present conditions of supply. As long as the 
world is chiefly dependent on America for its raw cotton, 
it will remain at the mercy of the vagaries of the American 
climate, plus the malevolent activities of the bulls who are 
only too ready to exploit a dangerous situation when they 
get the chance. It is surely our business now, having been 
once more very severely bitten, to be shy of giving them 
such chances any longer than we can help.” The article 
coneludes with a plea for British cotton growing and the 
Professor reiterates his opinion that it is in India that 
there lies the greatest possibilities of relief in the near 
future. 

In this connection it is very interesting to note the 
announcement made at the last meeting of the Council 
of the British Cotton Growing Association that the Associa- 
tion had been invited to take a practical part in the culti- 
vation of American cotton in the Punjab (India). The 
matter is still under consideration, but the opinion was ex- 
pressed at the meeting that time had arrived for a big 
effort to be made to develop cotton growing within the 
British Empire and that the Government should come to 2 
decision as to what it intends to do. The Association 
having proved that cotton can be grown commercially in 
many British colonies it now considers that it rests with 
the Government to decide whether there should not be a 
great attempt to develop cotton cultivation throughout the 
Empire on a large seale. It was agreed that representa- 
tives of the Laneashire cotton trade should be invited to 
meet the Couneil to discuss the situation generally. 

Although the claim of the manufacturing section of the 
operatives for an advance of wages has been settled, the 
wages question still disturbs the trade. The eard and blow- 
ing room operatives’ amalgamation have asked the Master 
Cotton Spinners for increases for’ their members. The 
employers have refused to consider these demands be- 
sause under the award in the arbitration of June last, there 
was to be no change in the rate of wages until February, 
1917. “The position created by the attitude of the card- 
room amalgamation,” says a circular of the Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Federation, in “attempting to violate the award 
of Sir George Askwith, and seeking to enter into a new 
agreement, is an intolerable one for your committee, and 
makes collective bargaining a mere sham. Under the 
cireumstances, your committee ask for, and confidently ex- 
pect to receive, the fullest support of every member in the 
Federation in their determination that the award of Sir 
George Askwith shall not be violated in this manner.” The 
operatives leaders are pleading that the increased cost of 
living since June morally justifies them in breaking away 
from the award, but here they are on very weak ground. 
If trade had gone bad and the employers had made that 
a ground for seeking a reduction before the award expire, 
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there would certainly have been an outery from the Card- 
room Amalgamation, which is certainly pursuing a course 
which tends to undermine the influence of trade unionism. 


The Yarn Market. 


Owing to the instability of the raw cotton market dur- 
ing the month with its jumps down and up of $2. to $5. 
per bale, the cotton yarn market became sluggish and the 
buyers timid. Prices were high, but buyers were inclined 
to believe that there was a liability of a reaction on prices 
owing to the reaction in the raw cotton end. 

At the opening of the month there were many inquiries 
on both earded and combed yarns and a good many sales 
of 25,000 to 100,000 pounds were made. Prices were very 
high and many yarn dealers complained that they were 
unable to get a price from spinners that was within one 
or two eents of what buyers were willing to pay. Receipts 
from the South continued strong. 

During this part of the month the prices of combed 
yarns remained strong and single and medium two-ply 
seemed to have a strong upward tendency. Single yarns 
in both coarse and fine numbers were in good demand, 
although there was some division of opinion about the finer 
2-plys. Carded yarn on cones for future deliveries was 
greatly desired, but some spinners would not quote on 
deliveries for summer. Quite a number of these spinners 
are already sold up until early summer, and these did not 
desire to quote for later deliveries. 

The underwear trade was a heavy buyer during the 
early part of the month, particularly in coarse numbers, 
this branch of the knit goods division being especially well 
sold up. Some of the sales reported at this period were 
100,000 pounds of Southern frame spun cones on the basis 
of 37 cents for 10’s, delivery to start promptly. Another 
sale was 75,000 pounds on the basis of 3714 cents for 10’s, 
delivery to start promptly. Still another sale was for 
200,000 pounds on the basis of 371% cents for 10’s. Weav- 
ing yarns were rather slow, with the exception of 20’s 
2-ply and 30’s 2-ply, a good many of the weavers seeming 
to be well supplied. 

As the month wore on, the demand for earded yarn on 
cones was not so strong and the quantities required not as 
large as were noticeable during November. The meeting 
of knitters at Chicago and the reading of the letter from 
the Cooper Underwear Company seems to have had a deter- 
ent influence on buyers for the knit goods concerns and the 
orders were assuming more of a hand-to-mouth variety. 
Prices still held steady, and coarse numbers of Southern 
frame spun cones were sold on the basis of 37 to 38% 
cents for ordinary quality basis of 10’s. Fine 2-ply yarn, 
it was conceded, had hit the top price, and it was the opinion 
of many dealers that the new combed yarn spindles that 
will be put in operation in the early part of 1917, would 
work to depress prices. The demand for fine 2-ply combed 
yarn receded and some concessions were made from previous 
high prices in order to make sales. 

Prices of fine 2-ply combed peeler mercerized will soon 
be as high as silk and none but the wealthy will be able to 
buy mercerized goods. At least, this is the way it looks 
to Philadelphia yarn dealers. Demands for single combed 
peeler from 16’s to 70’s, in a few cases for prompt delivery 
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and up to 50,000 lbs. for future delivery, were made. Some 
of the sales reported were on Southern frame spun yarn 
on a basis of 4714 cents for 10’s. Eastern mule spun cones 
were on the basis of 48 to 501% cents for 10’s. Weaving 
yarns continued slow. 

The approach toward the holidays caused the market to 
become slow and draggy. The break in the cotton market 
made the dullness more pronounced than usual and many 
manufacturers hesitated on the buying of yarn at present 
prices owing, they claimed, to their inability to sell the 
goods at a profit owing to the raw cotton market depression. 
There is, however, no general expectation of a big break in 
yarn prices, no matter what the cotton market might do. 
Spinners continue to be bullish and show little inclination 
to lower their quotations, some of the quotations on 
Southern frame spun yarns ranging as high as 3814 to 40 
cents basis of 10’s. The demand for combed yarns con- 
inued light and weaving yarns slow. 

Following are recent quotations on the Philadelphia 
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Southern Single Skeins. 

ID. + hein ces 6 kor ae 32% @33 ) ay ot 4 kh noroMiancd 33% @34 
|) ee ae 34 @34% | WR ince % i.+ cae 84% @35 
A Arr 25 @385% | Ns as the 5 4 0b s 37 @38 
6 re eee Se Gas oat os oe 40 @41% 
DOR cs castes pens 44 @44% | 

Southern Single Warps. 

ee er ee 33 @33% | Bh to 0:0 che bas 33% @34 
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re ae 35% @36 | NS sd Gio es ba tate 87% @38 
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Carpet and Upholstery Yarns ‘n Skeins. 
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8-3-4 hard twist..... 30%@31 | 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
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Southern Two-Ply Warps. 
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Northern Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins 
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Me wlscees cetee 52 @53 | ds « Widens cats 62 @63 
_ eee ee 7 @74 | 

Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 
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Se aske ns dah oun 90 @92 | , Seerere Coe 98 @1.00 
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Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones. 
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Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
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Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
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| COTTON MANUFACTURING. 
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Scouring Fly Frames. 


BY GEORGE 8. BROWN. 





Twice a year all fly frames should be scoured. If on 
very coarse work or low grade stock, it may be necessary 
to scour slubbers three times. Here is a method used for 
a number of years and found to be very satisfactory: 

Before starting to scour, be sure that everybody and 
everything is ready. The following is a list of the things 
needed: a 10 quart pail half full of whiting (don’t have 
the pail full or it will be spilling over everything), ten or 
fifteen pounds of yellow grease, a drawing frame can full 
of clean skein waste, a dozen or more pieces of old card fillet 
about 2 inches by 5 inches, a weight lifter as per Fig. 1, a 
pair of roll tongs as in Fig. 2, and six or seven wooden 
blocks made as in Fig. 3. hese blocks are to rest the 
steel rolls upon and should be made reversible to fit frames 
where flyer bosses are below the level of the roll beam, and 
also where the bosses are even with the roll beam. 

The section hand or second hand in whose room the 
seouring is to be done, should have charge of the gang 
which should consist of at least four or five hands besides 
himself. 

Take a frame just as doffing is completed and the ends 
are picked up. Throw off the driving belt or loosen up the 
collar on the shipper rod and move it up against the head 
of the frame, or against a shipper stand, to prevent the 
belt from accidentally being thrown on to the tight pulley. 
Break down the ends close up to the bite of the rolls and 
put in extra twist by rubbing between the palms. When 
released, the ends will then curl up about the bosses of the 
flyers. 

Throw out the draft gear and loosen up the crown 
gear stand from the roll beam. Take off the iron cover at 
the head of the frame, exposing the large front roll gear. 
Throw back the clearer covers and unhook all roll weights, 
leaving the front roll saddles hanging in their stirrups, 
while the saddles on the middle and back rolls should be 
placed on the roller beam. Take out the top rolls and 
place them in threes, front, middle and back, on the car- 
riage. Don’t mix them up or get them reversed end for 
end. A roll that has been run for weeks in one direction, 
if turned and run in the opposite direction, is very liable 
to wrinkle or lick. 

Throw back the cap bars. Pick up the ends of roving 
* lying on the steel rolls and turn them back over the clear- 
ers in twos or fours. If the frame is equipped with under 
clearers, turn the weights back onto the middle and back 
rolls. 

Disconnect the front roll at the neck nearest to the 
head of the frame—this is at the first stand—with the roll 
tongs. See that each end of the front roll where discon- 
nected is marked so that it can be connected up on the 
same square. Use the roll tongs as shown in Fig. 2. 

Don’t forget to disconnect the hank clock at the tail 
of the frame. See that the middle and back rolls are 





entirely free. Place the roll supporting blocks in position, 
one end on top of the front flyer with the other end resting 
on the roll beam. Have these blocks spaced equally along 
the entire frame. 

Have the scouring gang arrange themselves at equal dis- 
tances along the frame and all take hold of the front steel 
roll, keeping their eyes on the head of the frame where 
the man in charge stations himself. A slight shout or 
whistle from the man in charge, is the signal fow everybody 


to lift together and to life carefully. Lift the roll out of 
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the stands and place in the back groove (No. 3) of roll 
support blocks. Permit no yanking. Keep the roll straight 
or it may be ruined. 

Now remove the clearers and place them on the carriage. 
Lift out the middle roll and place it in the center groove 
(No. 2), then place the back roll in the front groove (No. 1). 
Have one man clean out the stands thoroughly and crowd a 
bit of fresh grease into them if the bearings are square 
based. If the bearings have round bases that snugly fit 
the roll necks, don’t put in grease as it will be all.squeezed 
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out when the rolls are replaced. In a case of this sort, put 
a few drops of oil in each bearing, and when the steel 
rolls are replaced, crowd a bit of grease down on top of 
the roll necks. 

Let the other hands first pick off any roller laps or bits 
of waste wound around the necks of the steel rolls and then 
go over the fluted parts with the card fillet. Rub with the 
flutes on the rolls so as not to roughen the metal. Every 
particle of dirt in the flutes should be removed; every dent, 
bruise or rough place should be attended to by the section 
hand in charge, and by careful use of a fluting file most of 
the damaged places can be nicely fixed. Be sure that all 
spots touched up are left perfectly smooth and polished. 

Dust a little whiting on the rolls while scouring and 
when thoroughly cleaned, polish off with whiting and clean 
dry waste. 

When reasseinbling the frame, perform the same opera- 
tions as when taking it down, only in the reverse order. 
Replace the back and middle steel rolls, and then arrange 
the under clearers on the roll beam with the egg weights 
resting on the middle and back rolls. Don’t forget this as 
it is a long job to put in the clearers if forgotten at this 
time. Put back the front steel roll and then try all of them 
to ascertain if they turn freely in their stands. If they 
bind, find out why. 

Turn down the eap bars and straighten out the roving on 
the steel rolls. See that the top rolls are free from all 
roller laps, waste about their necks or nebs, and replace 
them. This is the time to throw out all bad rolls. Connect 
up the front roll where it was separated; if it is a tight fit 
on the “square,” rub a little oil on it and tap the end of the 
shaft lightly with a lead weight. Set the crown gear stand 
back in place, and set the draft gear. Always set a gear 
so that the teeth are deeply meshed but not bottomed. Leave 
a little play or the gears will run hard and soon grind them- 
selves to pieces. If set with but the ends of the teeth in 
mesh, the teeth will soon wear thin and break off. 

Hook up all the weights. Turn down the clearer covers. 
Connect up the hank clock. Projecting through the rolls 
are the ends of the roving in a more or less undrawn con- 
dition. Go around back of frame and slip the carrier gear, 
located between the twist gear and the top cone shaft gear, 
out of mesh. Turn the large front roll gear in the head 
of the frame by hand to draw the roving of proper draft 
through the rolls in front, and then piece up the ends. Put 
on the driving belt or release the shipper and start the 
frame. Be sure the twist carrier gear is back in mesh. 





Roller Covering Processes. 


BY J. D, MISENHEIMER. 

Roller covering is one of the important operations in a 
textile plant, and there is nothing about a mill which de- 
serves to be more carefully watched, because it is here that 
the foundation is laid for even yarn and good production. 
To get production and even yarn, it is absolutely neeessary 
to have good rolls. There is no overseer who can make 


good work with bad rolls. 

First of all, the rollers must be thoroughly cleaned, 
being careful to see that all of the old cloth is removed. 
If there is any oil left on the rollers, the glue will not hold, 
and in cleaning the rollers there is nothing better than good 
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strong lye. Care must be taken not to allow any rust, and 
to prevent rusting, the rollers should be rinsed off in het 
water and thoroughly dried. If the rollers are allowed to 
rust in the roller shop, the spinner will have extra friction 
under the saddles, which will eventually cut the roller and 
make it worthless. The rusty roller cannot be kept clean, 
gathers lint and makes picking difficult. 

The cloth should be cut to exactly cover the boss of the 
roll. If the cloth is eut too short, the roving will run off 
at the ends. Never use old cloth. If a new cot is placed 
over an old cloth, both will be lost. The next step is to 
searve the cots with medium laps, 211/16 inches for 22 
ounce cloth, and other weights of cloth in the same propor- 
tion. A sheep skin will vary in the stretching. The tail 
end of the skin will stretch more than the other end and 
judgment must be used in searving the laps, otherwise 
loose cots, running off the rolls will result. It is for this 
reason that scarving and cementing machines have not 
always proved a success. A roller should be covered se 
that if it is put in backwards, the lap will not pick up the 
staple. 

The glue must be thoroughly cooked and prepared and 
applied while the roller is warm, otherwise the flannel will 
not properly stick. The cots should be cemented at 200 
pounds pressure and the least cement used, the better it is 
for the eot. If the cement spreads on the inside, it will 
cause a hard, flat lap, and all laps should be perfectly 
smooth, with no feather-edges left unstuck. If feather- 
edges are left, they will pick up the ends and cause knotty 
yarn. 

Cover the rolls so that they will last until choked or 
worn out. Overseers should see that all shell rolls are 
calipered and properly sized and they should look out for 
rolls large at one end and small at the other. They will 
not give satisfaction and most of the time the causé of this 
is in the evening rolls not being set true. If the evening 
rolls are not set true a tapering roll will result and two 
sizes of yarn be made by the same roller. 

In actual practice it is difficult to obtain a roller 
cement that is absolutely satisfactory and, for this reason, 
the writer experimented for years until he developed what 
is known as the Misenheimer cement, which will be found 
excellent for roller covering and less expensive than the 
Russian isinglass. In preparing this cement, it should be 
cooked the same as Russian isinglass, but not put on quite 
as thick. It should be cooked until a seum is formed. Use 
water with a temperature of 75 to 80 degrees in mixing. 

In getting best results from glue, there are various 
tricks of the trade and it is seldom that a roller coverer 
cares to publish his trade secrets. However, to any mill 
applying for it, the Clinton Cam Company, of Clinton, 
S. C., who are the manufacturers of Misenheimer cement, 
will furnish without charge the receipt which the writer 
has used for years-in glue preparation. 


The Western Electrie Company, 463 West Street, New 
York City, have just issued their electrical supply year 
book for 1917. This book follows the'plan of uniform list 
prices and discounts inaugurated in their year book of 1915. 
The book contains 1312 pages and hundreds of illustrations. 
For the purchasing agent or mill man who desires informa- 
tion concerning all kinds of electrical devices and equip- 
ment, this book will prove very useful as a handy guide and 
reference. 
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Designs for Fancy Cotton Fabrics. 


T. WOODHOUSE AND J. IRELAND. 


PART THIRTY-FOUR. 


The faze and back of an interesting cloth is shown 
at S and T, Fig. 150. The fabric is al] white and is a 
typical example of one type of cloth which is employed 
extensively in the manufacture of bed-spreads, dressing 
covers and the like. It is really a double cloth, since it 
possesses two distinct sets of warp threads and two dis- 
tinct kinds of weft, which enter respectively into different 
sections of the cloth, as a rule, but which are more or less 
combined to serve particular functions. 

The two sets of warp threads are the same size, and one 
of the filling is also of the same count, but the other filling 
is much thicker. In ordinary double cloths it is a eom- 
mon practice to speak of the weaves which are used in 
the construction as face weaves and back weaves, according 
to the positions oceupied by these weaves in the cloth. This 
is a proper distinction, when each weave remains on one 
side only of the cloth, and the distinction is also ob- 
served when the back set is used only sparingly and in very 
small areas on the face side of the cloth. When, however, 
both sets are used extensively to bring out the desired 
pattern, it is much better to designate the two sets as figur- 
ing threads and picks and ground threads and picks. Adopt- 
ing this distinction for the fabric under notice in Fig, 150 
we have :— 

Warp: 1 thread white for figure, 1 thread white for 
ground, 1 thread white for figure; 90 threads per inch. 

Weft: 1 pick white for figure, 1 pick white for ground, 
1 pick white for figure; 108 picks per inch. 

One unit of the design for this cloth is given at U, 
Fig. 151, with both warp and filling commencing as indi- 
cated in the above order of warp and weft. (‘The interweav- 
ing of the figure picks is indicated by crosses, from which 
it will be seen that they are weaving in perfectly plain 
1/1 order, so far as these figure threads and picks are con- 
cerned. In those sections of the design which show up the 
ground it will be noticed that the ground threads weave 
3 up 3 down and 3 down 3 up, while in the less pronounced 
sections, the same threads float on the back. These long 
floats are clearly seen on the back of the fabric at T, 
Fig. 150. 
down and the 3 down 3 up orders obtain, the central mark, 


> ) 


In those sections mentioned where the 3 up 3 
i. e., the dot, represents the ground thread lifted over a 
ground pick, while the solid marks above and below the 
dot show that the same ground thread is lifted over the 
figure picks. The diagonal marks represent the points 
where the figure threads are lifted over the ground picks 
in order to keep the two distinct sets separate for the forma- 
tion of their respective parts. 

There are two outstanding features in this cloth: one is 
the embossed effect represented by the diamonds, and the 
other is the pretty and unique little crepe-like effect obtain- 
ing in the ground. In the latter effect, the figure threads 
and figure picks weave plain, as already mentioned, although 
the order on the complete design is 2 up 1 down, while the 
ground threads intervene with the figure picks in a 2 up 
2 down and 2 down 2 up order. With these latter ground 
threads, however, the ground picks are interweaving 1/1 
plain on the back of the fabric, and this order coupled with 
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the 2 
threads and figure picks results on paper as the above- 
mentioned 3 up 3 down and 3 down 3 


up 2 down and 2 down 2 up orders of the ground 
up effects. 

The diamonds, as well as the four rectangular figures 
in each central diamond, are made with the figure threads 
and figure picks only, which, as already mentioned, form 
perfectly plain cloth, We have also mentioned the fact 
that in the broad band of 
diamond, the ground threads are floating on the back; 


plain cloth which forms the 


hence, in these sections the ground picks are lying in the 
center of the cloth between the floating threads on the 
back and the plain cloth on the face formed by the figure 


threads and picks. These picks can be seen clearly at T, 
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Fig. 150. 


Fig. 150, underneath the long floating ground threads. The 
disposition of the threads and picks in this way causes the 
diamonds to stand out in high relief from the body of the 
fahric. 

The same conditions obtain where the rectangular figures 
in the central diamond appear, but on each side of these 
rectangles a ground thread is brought to the surface of 
the cloth and floated over several picks—a of 
In fact, it is due to this 


maximum 





nine—of figure and ground filling. 
method of interlacing that the recesses are formed, as the 
ground threads coming to the surface draw down the figure 
and ground picks, and, in conjunction with the previously- 
mentioned conditions, make the rectangle’ and diamonds 
stand out prominently above the general surface of the 
cloth. From what has been said of the construction of this 
cloth in regard to the ground or crepe effect, it will be 
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evident that at this point there will be 50 per cent more 
threads per inch on the surface than in those sections where 
the diamonds and rectangular figures appear. 

If the ordinary method of weaving were employed it is 
evident from the draft V, Fig. 151, that 19 harnesses would 
be required, and that the weaving plan would be that illus- 
trated in Fig, 152, and, in any ease, if such designs were 


large enough to necessitate the use of a jacquard the face 
threads would be operated independently of the jacquard 
in order to utilize the capacity of the latter to the best 
advantage. 

It need hardly be mentioned that although this cloth is 
all white, the very fact of there being two: distinct sizes of 
filling required necessitates the use of boxes at each end of 
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the loom, and with the 2 and 1 arrangement of picks it is 
also necessary to have a pick-at-will motion, i. e., a motion 
by means of which two shuttles may be sent successively 
from each end of the loom. 

A much more elaborate design in the same type of 
cloth, but in a finer sett, is that illustrated in Fig. 153. 
The principle of construction is practically identical with 
the last example, as will be easily seen by the character 
of the marks in Fig. 154, in which the marks have the 
same signification as those in Fig. 151. The cloth differs 
slightly from that in Fig. 150, in that the ground threads in 
Fig. 154 do not appear on the surface in long floats at 
any point; their main purpose, being thick yarns, is to give 
body or bulk to the fabric. 


The total number of threads and picks, arranged also 
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as the last example, for one complete 


288 and 216, respectively, o1 


in the same order 
unit of the design embraces 
192 figure threads and 96 ground threads, and 144 figure 
There are 96 figure threads 


picks and ground picks. 
and 48 ground threads, or altogether 144 threads per inch 
in the cloth, and 144 figure picks and 72 ground picks, or 
216 picks per inch in all, 

From what has been said previously in regard to the 
cloth illustrated in Fig. 150, Fig. 151, 
it is unnecessary, and, indeed, scarcely practicable, to show 
We have, 


and the design U, 


one complete unit of the design for Fig. 153. 
therefore selected the ornament in the stripe part marked 
W, and have reproduced this section in Fig. 154 on 96 
threads and 108 picks, To recapitulate the signification 
of the marking for both designs the crosses represent where 
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the figure threads interweave with the figure picks on the 
face of the cloth; the dots represent the ground threads 
lifted over ground picks; the solids represent the same 
ground threads lifted over figure picks; and the diagonals 
represent the figure threads lifted over ground picks. 

The first three and the last three threads in the design 
in Fig. 154 really belong to the ground portion of the 
cloth, so that the total. number of threads required for the 
section W, Fig. 153, embraces 60 figure threads and 30 
ground threads, or 90 threads altogether, and the 108 picks 
mentioned obviously represent 72 figure and 36 ground 
picks of filling. 


The part, W, is clearly repeated twice for one repeat 





Fig. 153. 


of the broader wave stripe marked X; this will also be 
gathered from the total picks per pattern, 216, mentioned 
already. 

An exceedingly large range of designs is made up into 
such fabries, and there is evidently little or no restriction 
as to what type of ornament should be used so far as the 
actua] construction of the cloth is concerned. 

The most elegant cloths are clearly those made in fine 
setts, with corresponding variations in the counts of warp 
and filling, in order to meet the tastes of the different cus- 
tomers. 

(To be continued.) 


According to La Nacion, a Government official who re- 
cently investigated conditions in the Puna de Jujuy, and 
particularly in the Humahuaca region of Argentina, found 
the hand-weaving industry in a state of complete decadence. 
This he attributes largely to the fact that in the Puna de 
Jujuy weaving is done by men instead of by women, as 
in the Provinces of Salta and Catamarea. 

The official recommends that the Government open a 
school for hand weavers in the Puna de Jujuy. He also ree- 
ommends the use for dyeing and fixing of “algarrobina,” 
extracted from the ‘algarrobo” or earob-tree which abounds 
throughout the region. He further calls attention to the 
necessity of protecting the vicuna and guanaco, the herds 
of whieh are said to be diminishing in the Province of 
Jujuy. Among the products of the region he mentions a 
good grade of cheap blanket. 

The governor of the Andes Territory is reported to have 
requested that a similar investigation be made with respect 


to weaving in his territory. He points out that the local in- 


dustry would have the advantage of abundant water power. 
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Cotton Mill Prospects in the Southwest. 


The suecess in growing Egyptian, Durango and other 
types of cotton in Arizona and California has seemed to 
warrant the establishment of one or more cotton mills in 
that territory. A move in that direction is being promoted 
by R. Holtby Myers of 528 West Washington St., Los 
Angeles, California, and associates. They have obtained an 
option on a tract of 3,500 aeres of land which is traversed 
by the main line of the Southern Pacifie Railroad. The 
owners have offered to sell all or part, or to donate a suffi- 
cient amount of this land for a suitable mill site. These 
owners have agreed if the entire 3,500 acres of land are 
taken, to come into the proposition to the 
extent of $200,000. The property contains 
water and water rights of considerable value 
in exeess of ordinary land values, and it is 
believed that a good profit can be made in 
However, the land deal may 
No phy- 


its development. 
be ineluded or exeluded as desired. 
sical developments have as yet been made. 

Mr. Myers and his associates are prepared 
to finance the building of a mill, provided 
they ean find some concern of recognized 
standing, engaged in either the manufacture 
of eotton fabrie or the consumption of cot- 
ton yarn, which is willing to take a small 
interest in the enterprise and which will con- 
tract to take a certain minimum quantity of 
the mill’s product to meet their particular requirement at a 
price which would return a reasonable profit. Another 
alternative would be for some experienced cotton mill man, 
with sufficent prestige and experience to reasonably insure 
the suecessful development and operation of such a plant, 
to become eonnected with this group of men. 

The location of the property in question is close to the 
new Southwest cotton belt where the mills and an industrial 
community ean be most advantageously located. The qual- 
ity of the staple is well known and is of a grade much in 
use for the manufacture of tire duck andcertainspecial 


brands of underwear. 


Bulletin No. 102 “Humidity and Temperature Regu- 
lating Devices” containing 48 pages of deseription and il- 
lustrations of controlling devices to meet all commercial 
requirements has just been issued by the Carrier Engineer- 
ing Corporation, 39 Cortlandt Street, New York. The in- 
troduetory pages explain how a system of controll is 
dependent upon various factors, chief among which are the 
number and sizes of rooms, their contents, arrangement of 
machinery, source of heat and moisture, effect of air cur- 
rents and the exact humidifying, dehumidifying, heating, 
cooling and drying or combination of these to be accom- 
plished. A copy of this bulletin will be mailed free on 
application to the Carrier Engineering Corporation. 


President Frank E. Heymer of the Southern Textile 
Association has just announced his appointment of the 
Committee on Textile Research Work, complying with a 
resolution adopted at the last meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association. The committee are as follows: David 
Clark, Chairman, Charlotte, N. C.; A. M. Dixon, Gastonia, 
N. C., and W. M. Sherrard, Henrietta, N. C. 
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The Dressing of Yarns and Piece Goods. 

(Continued from page 134.) 
of arms, as shown in figure 2. This entire arrangement is 
good and perhaps for small batches serves its purpose, but 
where a large mass is to be made daily or every other day, 
it will be found that the rotating arms of the propeller type 
will cause a more thorough and intimate mixture of the 
material. 

Two methods of heating are employed; one in which the 
open steam pipe projects the steam direct from the boiler 
through the size mixture. This method has the disadvantage 
of causing a volume of size to be augmented by condensa- 
tion; not to mention the oceasional disagreeable occurrence 
of iron rust or other impurities that are blown into the vat. 
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The other method of heating size mixtures is by means of 
a closed steam coil; several turns of which being in the 
kettle, the lower pan of which being six to nine inches 
above the bottom of the vat. The disadvantage of this 
latter 
quent 
other 


arrangement, however, is that it requires more fre- 
cleaning than the open steam pipe, but it has the 
advantage of not causing any dilution of the size 






















mixture and besides no impurities from the steam ean enter 
the vat. 


It is desirable that before a sizing mixture goes into 


the trough, it should be strained, and some mills have 


equipped their size making departments with suitable power 
This the 
preventing the rather crude mixture from getting directly 


strainers for this purpose. has advantage of 


to the goods. Of course, for warps this precaution is not 
as essential as for piece goods. It will be readily seen that 
for dressing piece goods on one side the scrapers or 
“doctors” may not effectively remove every impurity or 
lump that has failed to dissolve in the size vat. 

Size compositions for warps are very numerous. A 
typical pure size will have about the following composition: 


Starch 300 Ibs. 
Water 240 gals. 
Wax 25 Ibs. 
Sulphate of zine 3 Ibs. 
Caustie soda solution 70° Tw. 3 pts. 


Another pure size somewhat harder than the foregoing is as 


follows: 


Sago flour 150 Ibs. 
Water 140 gals. 
Tallow 140 Ibs. 
Caustic soda solution 70° Tw. 3 pts. 


Where weighting is necessary, the weighting material, such 
as china clay, should bear a certain relation to the kind of 
starch employed in the mixture. For a 20 per cent weight- 


the starchy portion of the size being 100 lbs.—there 





ing 


should be about 15 lbs, of clay. For a 50 per cent weight- 


ing, the proportion of the elay should be equal to 70 per cent 


of the weight of starch employed. For a 100 per cent 


weighting—not unusual in some cases—for 100 lbs, of 
starch, there should be about 115 lbs. of china clay. <A for- 


mula to impart a weighting of about 150 per cent would 


have about the following composition: 


Stareh 100 Ibs. 
Water 20 gals. 
China clay 390 -Ibs. 
Wax 40 lbs. 
Zine chloride solution 102° Tw. 14 gal. 
Magnesium chloride solution 60 ° Tw. ‘% gal. 


A typieal finish for cotton cloth which may serve as a 
basis for a number of other formulae is as follows: For 


50 gals. of finished size: 


Starch 35 Ibs 
White dextrine 20 lbs 
China clay 15 lbs 
Sulphate of magnesia 22 Ibs 
Soluble oil 2 Ibs. 
Cocoa butter 2 Ibs. 


Stearine oil 3% Ibs. 


A typical formula for a finish for cotton linings and other 


light weight closely woven cotton goods is as follows: 





Stareh 140 lbs. 
Dextrine 25 Ibs. 
China clay 60 lbs. 





Olive oil 3 Ibs. 
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Paraffin wax 1 Ib. 
Hard soap 1 |b. 
Occasionally problems arise in cotton mills regarding 
mildew. This is a source of continued annoyance not only 
to the mill but to the jobber. It is a fact that too little 
attention has been given to the study of mildew in this 
country. It is perhaps one of the most fruitful fields for 
scientific investigation confronting the textile industries. 
Mention is here made of it to draw attention not only to 
the necessity of an investigation of mildew from an indus- 
trial standpoint, but also to point out a hitherto untouched 
field which, if properly taken hold of by trained observers, 
will lead to results that will be of far reaching benefit to 
many branches of the industry. While considerable work 
has been done in the scientific investigation of fungoid 
growths, but little of this has had any direct bearing upon 
the peculiar phases that affect cotton manufacturers. 


Why Textile Mills Should Use Soft Water. 


Water is the most important item in the processing of 
textile fibers. The quality and character of the water, to a 
great extent, influences the result’ in dyeing, bleaching and 
mereerizing; even in plain washing and rinsing of yarn 
and cloth. 

Lime and magnesium salts are present to some degree in 
all natural water, and these are destructive agents to the 
fibre. 

The nature of water depends upon the character of soil 
over which it flows. The water dissolves a part of the min- 
erals in the soil during its passage and carries them off. 
These impurities may be mechanically mixed with water 
or may be suspended therein. Suspended matters san be 
gotten rid of by means of filtration or in allowing the 
water to settle. Dissolved matters, which consist chiefly 
of calcium and magnesium compounds are more difficult 
to remove. Various methods are known which will ac- 
ecomplish this object (more or less) and they are generally 
termed “water softeners.” 

Aside from these various systems of water softening, 
there are also certain compounds used which are supposed 
to make the water soft. 

Cotton fibre contains a lot of impurities and requires 
careful cleaning. In this connection, cotton is no worse 
than silk or wool, but readers of this journal are not so 
interested in other fibres as they are in cotton. 

In all instances, and for almost every fibre, not only a 
thorough washing, but various treatments with different 
kinds of chemicals and agents are required; repeated wash- 
ings and passages through different baths and solutions are 
necessary to obtain the desired results. This means that 
an abundant supply of water is necessary. 

Therefore, it is perfectly logical, even to the layman, 
that the quality of the water must influence, and even be of 
fundamental importance to this treatment of the fibre and 
the fabric. This is unquestionable and there is only one 
kind of water that should be used, viz., soft water. 

A water without destructive agents in the shape of hard- 
ening salts, a water that has been “refined,” but refined 


in such a manner as not to materially alter the original 


radicals. 
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Just as necessary as it is to have clean fibre, the prod- 
uct must also be in the best possible condition for further 
working. Unless these manipulations are carried out un- 
der most favorable conditions, the quality, strength, soft- 
ness, elasticity, evenness, the nature and life of the prod- 
uet is impaired. The use of a soft or a fine water is there- 
fore imperative. 

Suppose, for example, a soap has to be used in the 
processing of the fibre or the fabric, the presence of eal- 
cium and magnesium salt in noticeable amount is very ob- 
jectionable. Its presence forms what is termed “magnesium 
soap,” a formation of sticky, insoluble lime which fixes 
itself on to the fibre and ean searcely be removed by wash- 
ing with water. Aside from the waste of soap in using this 
hard water, these metallic salts may cause trouble in the 
dyeing and subsequent operations. 


This magnesium soap or lime soap, has a tendency to re- 
sist and retard the dyeing process. The affinity of the 
fibre to absorb the chemicals is weakened. Shades lack 
brillianey and life and the fibre acts as if it were not cor- 
rectly treated. The use of hard water is injurious to the 
fibre and is wasteful. 

Within recent years the application of the chemical ex- 
change properties of zeolites to the problem of water soft- 
ening has marked an important step in the artificial pro- 
duction of soft water for industrial purposes. That this 
method has not come into universal use is due to two rea- 
sons: first, because of the comparative scarcity of the 
natural product, and second, because of the limited facili- 
ties for the manufacture of a synthetic product, as com- 
pared to the demand. 

Not long ago there was discovered in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota a large deposit of a natural zeolite-like sub- 
stance which both in its natural as well as its prepared state 
lends itself admirably to the softening of water. This sub- 
stance, for the preparation and sale of which the Des 
Moines Refining Company was organized, is a hydrated 
silicate of aluminum in combination with sodium and is of 
such a structure that when a hard water, containing cal- 
cium and magnesium salts comes in contact with this min- 
eral, it exchanges its calcium and magnesium content for the 
sodium content of the silicate; the result being that the 
silicate is transformed into a calcium, instead of a sodium 
silicate, while the salts carried by the water become sodium 
in combination with the original acid radicals. 

After the silicate has absorbed its capacity of lime and 
magnesia its usefulness is not at an end, for the mineral 
may be restored to its original sodium condition by the 
application of a solution of common salt or sodium ehlor- 
ide, Thus this product becomes the basis of an ideal pro- 
cess. 

The water as produced by this method is softer than 
rain water, and ideal for practically all industrial purposes. 
Its calcium and magnesium content is reduced to a mini- 
mum, and for ordinary purposes, is negligible, only in 
rare cases exceeding one grain per gallon, and much less 
under ordinary conditions, regardless of the original hard- 
ness of the water to be treated, 

“This product has been commercialized as the “Refinite” 
system of water softening and is being installed by the 
Des Moines Refining Co., Ine., 109 East Walnut St., Des 


Moines, Iowa. 
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Softeners and Present Market Conditions. 


BY GUY PETERS.* 





Very unusual conditions prevail in the markets on oils, 
tallows and chemicals used in the preparation of softeners. 
Because of such conditions the problem presents itself, 
is it better management to buy raw materials and compound 
softeners at the mill or to purchase prepared softeners? 

In the decision of this question a number of factors are 
involved. Prices on all fats and oils are practifally 
doubled and good grades do not find their way directly into 
markets available to mill buyers. |Temptation to adulte- 
rate keeps chemists constantly alert to prevent accidental 
No 
manufacturer cares to lay his processes liable to the dang- 


introduction of cheaper and objectionable ingredients. 


ers, which present conditions impose, with the result that 
harmful adulterants may be applied and costly troubles 
ensue. The buyers of materials for softeners, who do their 
own compounding, will find need of complete and thorough 
analysis of all such raw materials. The writer speaks 
from an extended, recent experience, covering the analysis 
of samples of a variety of oils, greases, tallows and chemi- 
eals. The great number of rejections made on the basis 
of these analyses indicate, beyond a doubt, that the care 
taken to avoid introduction of an unfit ingredient has been 
well worth while. 

The question of size of requirements should also be 
considered. The idea that when a plant reaches a certain 
large size, it will profit by the manufacture of its own 
softeners, is giving way before thorough scientific inves- 


*Textile Department of the Chemical Laboratory of The Moore 


Oil Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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tigation, which has pointed out the fact that a high degree 


of specialization, large scale production, and thoroughly 
trained compounders in the employ of firms of positive 
integrity, guided by a detailed chemical control of raw 
materials and finished products, have made it practical to 
grant contracts for requirements of softeners. This course 
has been chosen by coneerns well able to go to the expense 
of installing equipment, employing special chemists and 
labor for compounding softeners, but who realize that they 
are “not in this business.” 

The details involved in giving a 
working qualities are of considerable technical- interest. 


softener successful 
Why should two oils, different in source, but of very like 
physical properties, differ decidedly in their ability to 
penetrate and to soften? Why will an oil, which will pene- 
trate and soften perfectly, when properly treated and com- 
pounded, give only a superficial coating and fail to function 
as expected when it is not correctly prepared? How is it 
possible to have such serious objectionable effects result 
from the presence of small quantities of some impurities, 
while others may be present without harm? Many other 
interesting questions could be raised, which relate to the 
correct selection and treatment of oils used to soften. 
Manufacturers of softeners must be equipped to so con- 
that no 


introduction of 


stantly maintain successful formulae, lack of 


the casual 
With 


then becomes a question of specialization, of large seale 


uniformity or danger of any 


unknown factors may exist. these advantages it 


production, of integrity, of prompt delivery, of proper 
business methods and of permanence of the manufacturer 
ot prepared softeners, who undoubtedly enjoys a greater 
purchasing power in the markets of oils and allied products 
than the manufacturer of textiles. 


Machinery 


Work 
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The Fire-Proofing of Cotton. 





The highly inflammable nature of cotton has resulted 
frequently in serious and disastrous fires, causing great 
loss of life and property, and while attempts to overcome 
this characteristic of the fiber have been made for many 
years, it is only within a comparatively short time that 
effective results have been obtained. 

It is impossible to destroy absolutely this property of 
vegetable fibers, and the most that can be expected is to 
convert it into a condition whereby it will not flame but 
will simply slowly char, and the two methods which natur- 
ally suggest themselves as an accomplishment of this de- 
sired result are to surround the fiber with an impervious 
coating, through which the fire cannot penetrate, or to 
eover it with a material which, when heated, will evolve a 
gaseous chemical or compound, whieh will not allow of 
combustion. 

Before considering these two general groups of chemi- 
cals, it is essential that the practical properties of the 
treated fiber be understood. 

In order that a process for the production of non-in- 
flammable cotton be practically adaptable, it must be noted 
that the fiber must retain its original softness, strength 
and durability. The chemical applied must be one that 
will not be deposited upon the fiber as a dust, that cannot 
be readily removed by washing, and that will not destroy 
or change the shades of the dyeings upon the fiber. It 
must be inexpensive, easy of application and possess thor- 


ongh penetrating properties. It must be non-poisonous 


and non-absorbent of moisture. 
The following recipes have been employed more or less 


successfully : 
F 8 parts ammonium sulfate, 
21, “ ammonium earbonate, 
2 “ dorax, 
3 “ boracie acid, 
2 “ — starch, 
100 “ water. 
2 10 parts potassium carbonate, 
4 “ ammonium borate, 
80 - water. 
3. 40 parts sal ammoniac, 
10 = borax, 
5 wor || 
300 “« water. 
4 15 parts sal ammoniac, 
6 “ —boracie acid, 
3 66 borax, 
100 - water. 
5. 3 parts borax, 
14%, “ magnesium sulfate, 
20 “ water. 


It has further been found that fiber immersed in a 10 
per cent of ammonium sulfate alone is materially improved 
in its non-inflammability. 

One of the solutions of this class most highly recom- 
mended is one made from 

3 parts ammonium phosfate, 

2 “ ammonium echlorid, 
ammonium sulfate, 
water. 


*) “ 


40 “ 
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This is composed entirely of ammonium salts and henee 
possesses the maximum amount of inert gases eapable of 
elimination by means of heat due to the disassociation of 
the compounds, 

Alum is especially valuable for this purpose, impreg- 
nated cotton fiber being effectively fire-proofed, but this 
chemical is not commercially practical, as it is deposited 
upon the fiber as a fine dust, wheih is too readily removed 
to give any permanent effect. 

Tungstate of sodium has also been recommended for 
fire-proofing, and it has valuable properties for this pur- 
alone or in mixture with other 

When used 
hot 20 per 
following are 


pose, either when used 
chemicals, such as borax, phosphates, ete. 
alone, the fibers are immersed in a 
cent solution of the chemical, and the 


formule of mixtures which have found practical applica- 


tion: 
1. 97 parts sodium tungstate, 28° Tw., 
3 “ sodium phosphate. 
2. 1 part sodium tungstate, © 


3 parts borax, 
1 part dixtrine. 

As the tungstate does not decompose at high tempera- 
tures it remains in the fiber in its original condition under 
ordinary ironing. 

Among the miscellaneous 
recommended, but which have not received any general 


mixtures whieh have been 


adoption, are: 
1. 80 parts alum, 
16 “ lead acetate. 
After immersion in the decanted liquor, the fiber is 
treated with a solution of 
32 parts glue, 


16 “ _— fish glue, 
8 “ gum arabic 
2 3 parts ammonium phosphate, 
2 “ sal ammoniac, 
1 part ammonium sulfate, 
1 “ ammonium chlorid, 


45 parts water. 

The property possessed by all of these compounds and 
mixtures which prevents of their general commercial ap- 
plication, is that of their easy solution in water, and hence 
goods that have been thus treated do not possess any perma- 
nent fire-proofing qualities, because the operations of wash- 
ing and laundrying will readily remove the chemicals from 
the fiber and leave it in its original untreated condition. 

Numerous attempts have been made to evercome this 
objection, by the formation of an insoluble compound upon 
the fiber by the interaction of two or more soluble com- 
pounds. In many eases, the results thus produced either 
hardened the fiber or seriously decreased its strength, 
and hence were not suitable for application. 

The most successful attempts to produce an insoluble 
flame-resisting compound upon cotton fiber are those of 
Perkin, the products resulting from his process having 
been upon the market for several years, and have proven 
of practical importance. 

This process is at present the only practical method of 
producing fire-resisting cotton goods, and its application 
should become general, as the danger of fire is thus cheaply, 
effectively and permanently removed.—Geo. R. Williams, in 
the Textile Colorist. 
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Office Building of Nashville, Chattanooga & St LouisR. R., Nashville,Tenn. 
The owners are protected by the Barrett 20-Y ear Guaranty Bond. 


| Why We Can Afford 
To Give a 20-Year Guaranty 


people have asked: “How can you afford to 


give a 20-year Guaranty on thousands of roofs all 


over the country laid by hundreds of different local roofers ?”’ 
Well, the answer is simple. 


First, We know the materials are right because 
we manufacture them. 


Second, The Barrett Specification, while it may 
seem complex to a layman, is straightforward, 
plain-sailing to experienced roofers. 


Third, Under the guarantee plan the roof must 
be constructed under our supervision and re- 
ceive our O. K. both as to materials and work- 
manship. 


We further know from 50 years’ experience 
that a Barrett Specification Roof, properly laid, 
will last a good deal longer than twenty years 
without maintenance or repairs. 


A Barrett Specification Roof is constructed of 
five plies of Specification Felt, with a liberal 
quantity of Specification Pitch (the greatest 
waterproofing material known) between each 
layer. 


No other type of roofing approaches a Barrett 
Specification Roof in the amount of protective 
waterproofing material used in its construction. 


The weight of this waterproofing is not less than 


235 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft. compared with 75 to 125 


“e 


Ibs., at most, in other types of roofs. 


And on top of this waterproofing material is laid a 
wearing surface of gravel, slag, tile or vitrified 
brick. 


That's why it lasts. That is why we can safely guar- 
antee it for 20 years. 

The 20-Year Guaranty is now given on all Barrett 
Specification Roofs of 50 squares and over in all 
towns in the United States and Canada with a 
population of 25,000 and over, and in smaller 
places where our Inspection Service is available 
Our only requirements are that The Barrett Speci-- 
fication dated May 1, 1916, shall be strictly fol- 
lowed and that the roofing contractor shall be 
approved by us. 

We believe the broadness of the proposition is 
without parallel, not only in roofing, but in the 
whole building industry. 


A copy of The Barrett 20-year Specification, with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 





Company 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of Roofing and Roofing Materials 


New York Chicago 


Detroit Birmingham Kansas City 


Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Minneapolis Nashville 


THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 





Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 


Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N. 8. 
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Dr. FrepertcK DANNERTH, the head of the Textile Trade 
Laboratory at Newark, N. J., spent several weeks visiting 
in the South during the past month. Making headquarters 
in. Atlanta, he visited a number of outlying cities, finally 

‘returning via Greenville and Spartanburg, S. C., Asheville, 

N. C., and Washington, D. C, Dr. Dannerth expressed 
himself as being profoundly, impressed with the rapid de- 
velopment of the textile industry in the South. 


Horace N. Trumputu‘has been appointed. advertising 


manager of the S. K. F; Bal Bearing Company:ef Hart-, 


ford, Connecticut. 

W. I. How, secretary and treasurer of the Lakeside 
Mills, died at his home in Burlington, N. C., on December 6. 
Mr. Holt had been in failing-health for Some time, and had 
been foreed to give up active management of the mills, 
whieh had been founded by him. He is survivell by five 
brothers and one sister. F 

C. W. Turasu, of Atlanta, southern representative of 
the Lunkenheimer Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been econ- 
fined to his home with a sprained ankle. 

Phutie C. Grey has accepted a position as overseer of 
knitting for the Bennington (Vt.) Hosiery Co. He comes 
from Winsted, Conn. 

W. M. McCawnw has succeeded D. C. Fisher as superin- 
tendent of the Athens (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills. 

Wiui1am Fisuer Jenninas has been appointed eastern 
sales manager for the Bound-Brook Oil-Less Bearing Com- 
pany, of Bound Brook, N. J. Mr, Jennings has been con- 
nected with this company for almost three years and is 
well known and liked by the trade. 

D. K. Dunw has resigned as night superintendent with 
the Selma (Ala.) Manufacturing Co., and has aceepted a 
position as carder and spinner at the Montgomery Cotton 
Mills, Montgomery Ala. 

Epwarp A. Austin, for several years connected with the 
Warren Thread Co., Westfield, Mass., as traveling salesman, 
aceepted a position with the Chapman Manufacturing Co., 
of Boston, Mass., makers of ball bearing spindles, as one of 
their Southern representatives. Mr. Austin, who makes 
headquarters at the Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, left on’ Tuesday 
night, Dee. 19th, for a ten day trip to Boston for the holi- 
He was joined at Charlotte, N. C., by J. J. Montague, 
another Southern representative of this company. 

Marr Oustey, of Greenville, S. C., southern representa- 
S. Ring Traveler Co., had the misfortune to 
At last reports he was recovering 


days. 


tive for the U. 
fall and break his arm. 
nicely. 

Atonzo ILER, the southern representative of L. R. Wat- 
tles & Co., with headquarters at Greenville, S. C., recently 
suffered a slight stroke of paralysis, from which he is re- 
covering. 

Paut A. Scuuuz, formerly manager of the Southern 
C., has accepted a 


Aseptic Laboratories at Columbia, S. 
position as manager of the new absorbent cotton factory 
which is now being erected at 3rd and Plum St., St. Louis, 
Mo., by John T. Milliken & Company. 

J. N. Wrieut, superintendent of the Troy (N. C.) 
Hosiery Mill, became connected Jan. 1 with the Cormmon- 


a similar 


wealth Hosiery Mill, High Point, N. C., in 
capacity. 

G. A. PoLarry, formerly of Monroe, N. C., 
cepted the position as superintendent of the Millen Cotton 
Mills, Millen, Ga. 

W. C. ENGLAND has succeeded R. L. Crutehfield as 
secretary and treasurer of the Southern Bleaching Com- 


has ac- 


pany, Rome, Ga. 

Henry Doyie has been appointed assistast superin- 
tendent of the Acushnet Mills at New Bedford, Mass. 
He was formerly connected with mills in -Fall Rivgr, Wil- 
liamantie and New Bedford. Mr. Doyle was formerly 
overseer of carding at the Acushnet Mills. 

Joun Wituiam CONNALLY has succeeded Henry Doyle 
of the Acushnet Mills, New Bedford, Mass., as overseer 
of earding. -— 

K. C. Evrbrs has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Republie Mills, Great Falls, S. C., to become superin- 
tendent of the Baldwin Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C. 

W. H. Gorr has succeeded R. J. Doss as superintendent 
of the Villa Riea Cotton Mills, Villa Riea, Ga. 

J. T. Jorpan has resigned as superintendent of the 
Jefferson Cotton Mills, Jefferson, Ga., to accept a posi- 
tion on the road. He will handle packing and lubricants. 

Luoyp A. Kirkpatrick, formerly superintendent of 
the Merrimack Utilization Co., Lowell, Mass., has joined 
the selling force of the Wonalancet Co., carded cottons, 
Nashua, N. H., and will have charge of the Boston office 
of this company. 

P. G. Costner has resigned as president of the Union 
Cotton Mills, Maiden, N. C., to become secretary and treas- 
urer of that company. 

J. J. Prrvcwarp has succeeded J. M, Emory as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Bowling Green Knitting Mills, 
Durham, N. C. 

J. Henry Mappen, of the Dunean Mills at Greenville. 
S. C., sustained painful injuries in a recent automobile 
accident. He was riding in a large Packard car with 
Captain J. Adger Smyth when the ear skidded and turned 
completely over, landing back on its wheels. Mr. Madden 
was taken to the Greenville city hospital where an exami- 
nation. of his injuries revealed that he was seriously but 
At last reports he was resting eomforta- 
Captain Adger 


not fatally hurt. 
bly and it was expected he would recover. 
Smyth was not seriously hurt. 

A. S. Fuuuer, selling agent for John Hetherington & 
Sons, Ltd., textile machinists, Manchester, England, who 
has been convalescing at the New England Baptist Hospi- 
tal in Boston from the effects of an operation, is rapidly 
recovering. 

Tuomas E. Brearty has accepted a position as overseer 
of knitting for the American Knitting Co., Waltham, Mass. 
He was formerly employed at the Malden Knitting Mills. . 

L. D, GrissLe, superintendent of the Monarch Cotton 
Mills, Dallas, N. C., will also superintend the new Seminole 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Witu1Am ZiystrRa, overseer of the carding department 
for the Crown Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has 
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WHAT A PITY! 
WHAT INEXCUSABLE WASTE! 


Yesterday it was a thriviog basiness. Today it is a pile of brick and 
scrap iron. A whole year’s business;“gone up in smoke.” A _ year’s 
profits ruined. Trade lost. Contracts unfulfilled. 


And why? Because someone, somewhere failed to heed the fire warning. 
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One Pyrene would have stopped the fire when it started. A few quick 
shots from Pyrene and there would have been no such calamity. 


Pyrene kills all kinds of fire—instantly—but harms nothing else. 


Good until used. No upkeep cost. ca oe 
Manufacturing 
Sold by dealers everywhere. ,’ Company, 
,/ 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY / New York City. 
Please send me booklet, 
Makers of a complete line of Fire Appliances / “The Vital Five Minutes.” 


NEW YORK CITY 
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been appointed assistant instructor on cotton carding in 
the evening class of the Rhode Island School of Design. 

Francis E. Hype has been promoted to the position of 
night overseer of carding and spinning at the Grant Yarn 
Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

N. C. Ricuarpson, formerly superintendent of the Ash- 
craft Mills, Florence, Ala., has accepted a similar position 
with the Perkins Mfg. Co., Anniston, Ala. 

W. E. Tispate has resigned as carder and spinner at 
the Dilling Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., to become assist- 
ant superintendent, of the Gastonia (N. C.) Mfg.-Co. 

W. G. Baturncer has accepted the position as superin- 
tendent of the new Highway Knitting Mills at leard, N, C. 

J. W. Bouron has been promoted from overseer of 
carding to superintendent of the Washington Mills, Fries, 
Virginia. 

Wittiam WILLIAMS has accepted a position as overseer 
of knitting for the Yale Knitting Co., Malden, Mass. He 
was formerly employed for the Peerless Knitting Mill, 
Mattapan, Mass. 

Lester Lytron has resigned as night overseer of 
carding, at the Dunn Mills, Gastonia, N. C., to become 
night superintendent of the Flint Mills of the same place. 

C. L. Davis has resigned from his. position as overseer 
of spinning in Mill No. 1 at the Maginnis Cotton Mills, 
New Orleans, La., and accepted a position as overseer of 
spinning, spooling and warping at night at the Tupelo 
Cotton Mills, Tupelo, Miss. 

W. B. Pieckarp, superintendent of the Indian Head 
Mills of Alabama, Cordova, Ala., has been appointed agent 
to sueceed the late Seott Maxwell. 

M. E. Stevens, formerly connected with the Mississippi 
Cotton Mills as agent, is now representing the Freadrich 
Belting Company of St. Louis, Mo. 

James S. Fioyp, vice president of the Atlanta National 
Bank, was elected to the board of directors of the Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills at a meeting of the board held Wednes- 
day, Dee. 20th. Mr. Floyd is one of the most successful 
bankers of Atlanta and is recognized as a business man of 
great ability. 

W. H. Epps has resigned as superintendent of the 
Putman Mills and Power Co., Eatonton, Ga., to accept 
a similar position with the Jefferson (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

J. W. Crowper has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the John M. Stone Cotton Mills, Starkville, 
Miss. * 

G. F. Roperts has resigned as superintendent of the 
Washington Mills, Fries, Va., and will become General 
Superintendent of Textile Specialty Co., Greenwood, S. C. 
‘he latter has purchased the patents of Mr. Roberts’ spin- 
ning devicee—a roving stop motion for spinning frames. 

Winpsor G, Prerce, overseer of carding for the Hath- 
away Mills No. 2, New Bedford, Mass., has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent of the same company. 

J. H. Hour has been elected secretary of the Lakeside 
Mills, Burlington, N. C. 

Witit1am G. Bowen, who has been associated with the 
office of the Merrimack Utilization Co., Lowell, Mass., 
since the organization of the concern, has been appointed 
superintendent of the company’s plant, sueceeding Lloyd 
A. Kirkpatrick, resigned. 

G. A. C. Powerit has accepted a position as assistant 
manager and superintendent of the American Net & Twine 


€o., Anniston, Ala. 
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J. H. Gipson has aecepted the position of superintend- 
ent of the Lavonia (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

CuHarLEs Stott, formerly overseer of dyeing for W. E. 
Plunkett & Son, has accepted a position with the Worcester 
(Mass.) Bleach & Dye Works Co., as overseer of bleaching. 

Wa ter L. Lowry, secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the New York Mill Corporation, has resigned to become 
superintendent of the yarn department of the Utica (N. 
Y.) Knitting Co. 

W. A. Bau has succeeded T. W. Woodham as superin- 
tendent of the Jonesboro (Ga.) Mfg. Company. 

W. E. Srarrorp has resigned as superintendent of the 
Saxapahaw (N. C.) Mills to return to his former position 
as superintendent of the Holt Granite Mills, Haw River, 
North Carolina. 

CHARLES N. RopertTsoN, manager of the Lonsdale 
(R. I.) Bleachery & Dye Works, terminated his services 
with the company Jan. 1; 1917. He is to manage the 
plant at New Milford, Conn. 

Henry R. Pickney, superintendent of the Valley Falls, 
R. L., branch of the River Spinning Co., has resigned his 
position with the company to aecept one as general super- 
intendent of the Lonsdale (R. I.) Bleachery & Dye Works. 

Joun B. CraiG, overseer of carding for the Fisherville 
(Mass.) Manufacturing Co., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Hope Mills, of Phoenix and Hope, 
R. I. He began his new duties Jan. 1. 

D, C. Barnerr has been promoted to head fixer on 
combers and roving machine at the Paramount Knitting 
Mills, Kankakee, III. 

W. K. Batpwin, of Gastonia, N. C., has accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning at the Highland Park 
Mill No. 1, Charlotte, N. C. 

R. E. McKetvey has heen promoted from second hand 
to overseer of spinning at Woodlawn Mills, Mt. Holly, 
North Carolina. 

R. W. Gipson has accepted the position as overseer of 
spinning at the Hartsville (S. C.) Mills. 

WaLter Mep.in, of Marion, N. C., has become night 
overseer of spinning at the Lydia Mills, Clinton, S. C. 

S. J. Porerer has accepted the position of overseer spin- 
ning and twisting at Vivian Cotton Mills, Cherryville, N. C. 

Tep Lirrie has resigned his position at the Hillside 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., to become night overseer of carding 
at the Prendergast (Tenn.) Mills. 

J. T. Barctay has been promoted from night overseer 
of carding and spinning to night superintendent of the 
Prendegast (Tenn.) Mills. 

A. J. BumGartner, of Mountain Island, N. C., has ae- 
cepted the position of overseer of carding at Woodlawn 
Mills, Mt. Holly, N. C. 

CHas, Stoner, of Knoxville, Tenn., has accepted the 
position as overseer spinning at Alta Vista, Va. 

A. C. Mepiiy, of Daeotah Cotton Mills, Lexington, 
N. C., has accepted the position of overseer of spinning at 
Brown Mfg. Co., Coneord, N. C. 


Warren Webster & Company of Camden, New Jersey. 
announces that they have disposed of the business of their 
air conditioning department, and on and after January Ist, 
1917, the Webster Air Conditioning apparatus will be man- 
ufactured and exploited by the Braemer Air Conditioning 
Corporation, Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tie Your Bales 


by the 


“SIGNODE SYSTEM” 


ECONOMICAL—EFFICIENT—ATTRACTIVE—SECURE 





%” Signode 
Tie and Signode 
Actual Size. 


5” Signoae 
Tie and Signode 
Actual Size. 





The SIGNODE SYSTEM consists of encircling a package with SPECIAL SIGNODE STRAP- 
PING, drawing the strap very tight and interlocking the overlapping ends within a metal 
sleeve (SIGNODE) in’such a manner that the joint has a greater tensile strength than the 


strap itself. 


“Signode System” Spelis Safety 


The SIGNODE SYSTEM is perfectly adapted for bales of all kinds. It costs no more than 
the present buckle now used and is more quickly applied. 

By its use several feet of Tie to each bale are saved. All exposed ends of Ties are covered, 
making a smooth surface. 

SIGNODE TIES DO NOT STRETCH "therefore the bale can be reduced to required density 


and positively held. The appearance of the bale is greatly enhanced. 


A postal will bring full details 


Signode System, Inc. 


416 S. Dearborn St., , Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Branch: 143 Liberty Street, New York City. 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 


Southern Representatives 


ey 
a 


10-14 Tift St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The One Year Man. 
Eprror Corton: 

While walking through a mill with a man who had just 
started in as overseer | made the remark that things seemed 
in bad shape. He said, “Yes, they are in very bad shape 
and it is going to be some job to get them back again.” 
I knew the the man who had just left and had oceasion to 
éall on him shortly afterwards and he sang the same song. 
This made me wonder and | made it a peint to drop in on 
the man Who had taken the job left open by the first man 
‘and he too had the same tale of woe to tell. I have heard 
the same remark several times and have given some thought 
to the why of the habit, if it is a*habit, but have never yet 
been able to get a satisfactory answer. If I had only 
heard one man say this I. would not have thought anything 


‘of it, but to hear it repeated several times was surprising 


to say the least. 

One reason that I ean give is that a man coming to a 
neW job ‘will sce many things that the other man, who has 
become familiar with the ins and outs of the job will net 
notiee, because he has beeome careless. Through indifference 
and a false sense of security he has let his department slip 
back into a “good enough” condition. This gives another 
man, who is not a bit more able than the first man, a chance 
to come in and find things that the first man did not think 
were possible. Many men will do this and I have heard 
them called “one year men,” and think that the name fits 
their case very well. 

A man will take a new job and being anxious to make a 
showing and spurred on by the necessity of making good 
at onee, he will start in at the beginning and thoroughly go 
through everything. He studies his problem with the eyes 
of a critic, not with the eyes of the man who tries to see 
how mueh he ean find that is good. He looks for the faults 
and he sees what there is to be done and not what has been 
done. He is not afraid to break up time-worn methods, or 
of hurting the feelings of any of the men under him. He 
will work with his eyes open and will find methods in prac- 
tice that are utterly and absolutely wrong. But it is an 
almost certain fact that the very man with whom he finds 
so much fault, can go to the job he just left and find much 
the same state of affairs. Of course, some of this trouble 
ean be set down as a difference of opinion; but most of it 
is just plain carelessness and beeause they had let the job 
slip back from a high standard. 

That is, in my opinion, the reason why you hear the 
expression, “They never give a man a chance here. I should 
have had sueh and such a job long ago.” If a man will 
take himself and those under him in hand, say once a year, 
and go through everything the way he did when he took the 
job or the way a new man would; give his department a 
cood raking over without fear or favor, he would find things 


that would startle him. Had he done this and shown that 


he was awake and not a “One year man,” dependent on 
the inspiration or incentive of a new job and the necessity 
of making a showing at once, that bigger job he was looking 
for and was so hurt beeanse he didn’t get would net have 
gone outside of the mill. 


A mill man will not go to another mill to get an outsider ~ 


when there are men in his own firm who are fully capable 
of doing the job. When he does go outside it is béeause he 
does not dare to give his present men the job for the reason 
that they are in a rut which grows deeper every day they 
walk the floors of their departments. They are “One year 
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men,” and until they realize this amd give themselves a ¢om- \' 


plete turning over every now and then, they will always 





be classed as such. tet. (Rhode Island.) 
; Destroying the Draft on a Card. 
Eprror Corron : a 


Please allow me a little space to ask “Ted (N. Gi)”.a 


question on his article in the December issue entitled, “More 
About Card Setting.” : 

‘The article.is good and yery interesting, but there is 
one part that I d6 not clearly understand, and that part is 
where he says: “The reason for setting so close at the 
back of the cylinder screen is the same as for setting the 
front edge of the lickerin screen, that is, to destroy the 
draft caused by the high velocity of the cylinder.” 

Now, what is meant by destroying the draft that is 
caused by the cylinder? My views on this part of the ecard 
are that we save the draft and set the screens so as to form 
a cirele, as much as possible, to keep the draft ecireling the 
cylinder. The draft has got to get in, and we must have it, 
but we must take eare of it and not destroy it. The screen 
being off the farthest at the doffer gives the draft a chance 
to get in, drawing the sereen closer and closer until we 
reach the back of the card at a point just over the lickerin, 
where we set it as close as we can, so as not to rub, it 
being set, we will say to a 30/1000 on the front and 10/1000 
of an inch at the back. Thus it forms a condensing slope 
and the draft is condensed, and when this channel has all 
the draft: it ean condense it should form just enough float- 
ing draft to allow the short fibres and other heavy foreign 
matter that is in the cotton to drop out underneath the card 
falling through the ribs in the sereen. 

If the draft is destroyed or interfered with, it causes 
blow-outs. Take an old repaired sereen for instance, where 
the ribs have all been broken and put back irregularly, and 
watch it destroy the draft and cause “white flys” from 
blow-outs. Then take the back plate just over the lickerin 
and get it out of position with the current of draft that 
should cirele the cylinder and watch it blow-out flys (short 
fibres) over the lickerin casing and up in the flats, and in 
a very short time you have a roll of short fibres collected 
inside the flats between the two back stand pulleys. This 
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ADMIRALTY NEW RIVER SMOKELESS 
COAL is exclusively produced at the mines of the 
CHESAPEAKE and OHIO COAL and Coke 
Company, and the NEW RIVER COLLIERIES 
C 











These mines are located in Fayette and Warren 
counties, W. Va., commonly known as the New 
River District, which, while restricted in area, 
is known on account of favorable geological con- 
ditions during the formative stage. to possess m 
the highest degree and in the most nearly exact 
proportions, the qualities essential to an ideal 
steam fuel. , 

The coals of this district are authoritively said to be 
the only coals in the United States which equal or surpass 
in effective heating results for steam, domestie or general 
fuel purposes the best grades of Cardiff coals from 
Southern Wales. 

A minimum of Moisture, Volatile Matter, Ash, Sul 
phur and Phosphorus—A maximum of Fixed Carbon and 
Smokeless combustion all combine to give ADMIRALTY 
the unusual distinction of possessing in an eminent de- 
gree THREE qualities, any one of which should command 
marked recognition: 

SUPERIOR STEAM QUALITIES 
SUPERIOR SMOKELESS QUALITIES 
SUPERIOR COKING QUALITIES 

Analysis made by the United States Government of 
twenty-five consignments of ADMIRALTY for’ barges 
and steamers at Hampton Roads, approximating 43,000 
tons, resulted as follows: 
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Moisture 2.6 Vol. Matter 18.9 Fixed Carbon 76.5 
SMOKELESS Ash 4.5 Sulphur .88 B. T. U. 14,921 
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draft, in my opinion, should cirele as much as possible and 
save those blow-outs and the short fibres blown out in the 
flats and over the lickerin should circle the cylinder and 
come out on the card as flat strippings. This draft question 
on a ecard is a large problem to solve, and in a sense con- 
trols the percentage of loss on a ecard. 

These are only my views as I have them studied out 
from day to day, and I should like to hear from others. 

Carder (Ga.) 





Which Way Should the Lap Run. 


Eprror CorTrTon: 

Leather roll covering is an expensive item and every 
overseer in charge of carding or spinning should try and 
keep this cost to a minimum. Large roll bills are due 
mostly to not understanding how to place the new roll in 
the machine. 

In most mills there is a fast rule that the roll must be 
placed in the machine so that it will not yun against the 
joint, and in almost all eases the way the lap runs is 
marked by a dot of ink on the grain side of the skin. In 
other words, the dot of ink should be between the person 
and the line forming the lap. 

To my mind, this is wrong and the cause of a large roll! 
bill. As in the ease of the bobbin-lead and flyer-lead fly 
frame argument, I am almost alone in this belief. But as 
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FIG. 2 


in the ease of the merits of the two fly frame systems, I 
am going to give a strong proof for such a belief. 

In figure 1, the arrow points to the dot of ink, which is 
between the lap A and the person. Figure 2 shows the lap 
in contact with the bottom steel roll. There is not a single 
reader of Corton but will admit that the top leather roll 
lags behind the surface speed of the bottom steel roll even 
when no stock is under its action. 

In one of my articles which appeared in a previous issue 
of Corton and in another department, I pointed out that 
after years of running, the back side of every flute on all 
bottom steel rolls became as sharp as a knife edge. Now, 
with this in mind, look at figure 2 and consider the top 
leather roll as lagging behind the surface speed of the 
bottom roll, and next try and picture what the back side of 
the flutes will do to the lap. 

I shall be glad to hear from Discussion Department 
readers on the results obtained from trying out this idea. 


Wash. (N. H.) 
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Builder Trouble. 
Eprror Corton : 

I have for some time been finding trouble with the 
builder motion of a certain twister, in my charge, the weighis 
are all properly set and still the bobbin at the end of the 
set when the frame is ready to doff looks as if the rail had 
stopped at every traverse. The bobbin under discussion 
looks like the one in the illustration, Fig. 1. From (A to B) 
the rail jumps, causing the groove which at the end of the 
set is a loss of a great many yards of yarn on each bobbin. 

The section hand on the job couldn’t locate the trouble. 
He had gone through the builder motion but found nothing 
to eause this uneven motion. 

I would like to ask the readers of this department if 





FIG. / FIG. 2 
such a condition ever happened to any of them, and in what 
manner did they treat it? The writer discovered the 
trouble with the builder motion and this is how it was reme- 
died. 

We all know that on the cam there are round ends. 
These are what govern the end of the traverse of the rails. 
Now, every time the rail got to this certain point it would 
jump. Finally, after watching it for awhile, I held my 
hand on the cam and just as the rail ‘was going to start up, 
I placed my finger on the pawl and then found why the 
rail did jump. 

The ends of the cam were sharp and every time these 
reached the pawl, the rail would jump, thus causing the 
grooves on the bobbins. All I did was to go and get a 
sharp file, and file down the sharp ends of the cam. I then 
started the frame, and watched it throughout the set. It 
is at present building a perfect bobbin, just as shown in 
Fig. 2. Tab. (Mass.) 





Under normal conditions Mexican raw cotton is seldom 
exported, as it brings a higher price in Mexico, but recent 
exportation, whieh was made by one of the large foreign 
mereantile establishments in Monterey, represented the 
stock of one of their customers who had turned it over to 
them for shipment to the United States as a matter of pre- 
eantioni. 
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Ring is simple—Has only one moving part. 
The rest is merely a case for the traveler. 


The Union Spinning Ring 


RING SP INN ING is hampered by a ring which always was a mechanical blunder. Noth- 
ing can make its unoiled traveler really efficient ; and to make it run at all, the roving, the 
temperature, the humidity, vibration of the spindles, levelness of the frames, centering 
of the rings and the speed of drums, front rolls and spindles must all be ‘‘conditioned’’ to 
nurse this faulty thing along. When ata great expense this has been done it makes de- 
fective yarn, breaks down ends, wears out fast, and limits speed. However, it has been 
the only way so long that mill men hardly realize the losses it imposes on them. 


THE UNION AIR-CUSHIONED ring and SELF-LUBRICATED, circular traveler is 
a correct mechanical design for more perfect spinning. It requires no nursing; but fits 
itself to the conditions it finds, and spins superior yarn, without breaking threads, at 
any speed possible to the spindles,— one, two, three or four thousand turns faster if de- 


sired. At the present speeds it makes yarn from 5% to 7% stronger, breaks no ends 
except from defects in roving or rolls, winds a better bobbin and does not wear out for 
more than a year. Its eye prong is a spring and provides a very soft ‘‘drag’’ on the 


Requires No Nurse 


yarn. The traveler cannot ‘‘dog’’ and the pull being uniform, almost eliminates thin 
‘ 


places in the product. 
Southern Representative, F. R. Chadwick, Charlotte, N. C. 


For detailed information, proofs and tests, write to the 


Union Manufacturing Company 
21 Doane St.. Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


(Patented) 


The Union Floating, Lubricated Traveler 
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Attaching Counters to Yarding Machines. 
Epitor COTTON: 

In answer to the comments in regard to applying ¢count- 
ers to a cloth folding machine, in the October number of 
Corton, I will submit the following which will serve the 
purpose, I believe: 

A roll marked B in Fig: 1 serves as a measuring roll 
and is placed on the folder at the back before the cloth 
enters the apron or passes to a drop roll. 

The roll of cloth A is placed in a rack G, Fig. 1, and the 
cloth passes from this roll under the roll B up to the roll 
(", between C and D and then drops into the apron. A 
sinall roll X is held against B by means of a spring attached 
to the bracket H’. The rolls C and D are held in brackets 
(not shown) attached to H. The roll C is driven by a belt 
trom the main driving shaft of the machine and draws the 
cloth from the roll A because the roll D is weighted and 
thus eauses>friction to be inserted. 

The bracket H is cap screwed to the leg H and carries 
the measuring mechanism. The shaft through B passes 
through the bracket to the counter Y as shown in Fig. 2. 

Of course when an operator starts this machine, he will 
pull the cloth through the rolls as described and then pull 
off several yards of cloth to lay in the apron, and then 
thread the cloth under the friction bags and through the 
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jaws to the table. It will be readily seen that an operator 
working by piece work will get credit for the cloth in the 
apron which is not folded, but he will lose an equal amount 
on the other end because the cloth will all pass through the 
measuring roll and then there will be some in the apron 
which must be folded so that the operator will not gain 
anything. The roll X holds the eloth tightly against the 
roll B until the last inch passes through so that the opera- 
tive gets credit for all that goes through the machine. The 
cloth room overseer’s experience would enable him to tell 
how many yards to allow for the slack in the apron so that 
he could tell by looking at the counter very nearly the num- 
ber of yards she machine had produced. 

In the previous article in Corton, it is stated that there 
are two objections to attaching the counter to the back of 
the machine: One is, that the roll should operate very 
easily and there might be some mechanism to cause some 
registration in addition to, that produced by the cloth; the 
other is the uneven or jerking motion imparted to the eloth 
by the yarding mechanism, which would have a tendency to 
operate the registering roll unevenly, unless considerable 


tension was placed on the cloth, which would ke iimpraeti- 
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eable. This mechanism of mine overcomes both these ob- 
jections, because: first, the cloth is measured before it goes 
into the apron, and therefore there is no jerking motion to 
the roll; second, the roll does not revolve so easily that it 
would register cloth that wasn’t folded. 

It is hard for a dishonest operator to cheat the machine, 
altheugh it is possible. An operator couldn’t turn the 
measuring roll by hand very long without getting caught. 

I have never used a counter in this manner, but give 
this as a suggestion to those overseers who desire to pay 
for folding on a piece work basis. 

This measuring motion ean very easily be attached to 
any make of cloth folding machine. 


M. W. H. (Mass.) 





Some Reasons for Progressive Flat Setting. 


Epiror Corton: 

Reading an article by “Ted (N. C.)” on ecard setting in 
your October issue in which he states that many writers of 
the present time do use a progressive form of flat setting. 
adjusting the first flat acting upon the cotton to 11/1000; 
second 10/1900; third 9/1000 and the two last setting poinfs 
8/1000; and that others advise different settings but use 
the same form without giving any explanation for such 
ideas. In his opinion those who are using this form of 
setting are making a great mistake and he advises them to 
pay a little more attention to the back of the ecard. 

Again, he states the believers in progressive settings 
admit that no injury to the fibres will result in ordinary 
settings if the distance between the grip on the staple and 
the bite is one-eighth of an inch longer than the staple. 
“Ted” also contends that all flats on properly treated 12 
ounce 40 inch lap should be set to 10/1000 gauge because 
every top or flat should do the same amount of work and he 
would further have the readers believe that lickerins convey 
to the eylinder a uniform amount of cotton at all times. 


I have never worked in a mill where wool was earded in 
any form, or conversed with any overseer on the carding of 
wool in any manner, but I do believe in a progressive form 
of setting especially with a heavy lap and _ slow 
doffer speed, using harsh low grade and dirty stock. I have 
no argument to offer against his setting for a properly 
treated light lap, but I do believe that better results could 
be obtained with the progressive form of setting and that 
most mills use a heavier lap than 12 ounce and in many 
cases it is not properly treated. 

I cannot agree with him that every top will do the same 
amount of work, for it is a known fact that many of the 
revolving flat eards contain high and low flats. Some will 
hold the temper better than others and remain sharp, while 
others are dull and in bad condition. Again we find that 
some of the flats are worn where they lay on the flexible 
bend more than others and this makes it impossible to set 
all to the same gauge and for each one to do the same comb- 
ing or earding. 

As to lickerins, I. wish to state that many of them do 
not properly perform their duty, i.e., they do not comb 
out the end of the lap and detach the fibres clean and 
present them to the eylinder separately or individually as 
they should. The lickerin is the heart of the eard and it 
is very important that it have a smooth surface and be 
kept sharp and in first class condition at all times. Other- 
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Interior View of Worsted Mill. 


CHAFFEE’S MILL WHITE 
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Interior View of Textile Machinery Plant. 


Wouldn't it pay you right now to investigate the merits of this Sparkling, Shadow-chasing White Paint, which has 
proven its efficiency in hundreds of the largest mills? What we have done for others we can do for you. 





Interior View of Silk Mill. 


WRITE TODAY for Descriptive Booklet and Paint Panel 


Thomas K. Chaffee Co. Providence, R. I. 
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wise it is impossible for it to do the heavy work that it 
should, which is so essential to good carding. 

The lap as it leaves the pickers contains thousands of 
fibres crossed in all directions and the lickerin should comb 
out the end of the lap and present the fibres smooth and 
Straight to the cylinder, and not in bunches, thus giving the 
tops a better opportunity to card and clean the fibres. It 
is the duty of the flats to ecard or comb out the fibres and 
lay them in a parallel position as near as possible without 
injury to the staple and to extract all such foreign matters 
as have passed the mote knives, lickerin and screens. 


I eannot.see where some carders get the idea of doinz 
the bulk of the carding at the two first setting points on the 
back. My experience has taught me that the main or finish- 
ing carding is done at the front of the card and not at the 
back, as many writers and text books tell us. I will now 
set forth my ideas for progressive setting. 

The flats are all clean when they enter the back and as 
they move toward the front they pick up motes, neps, trash, 
leaf, short fibres and other impurities and become filled 
before they reach the front. That they lose some of their 
carding efficiency is admitted and to overcome this we set 
closer at the front, gradually increasing to looser settings 
at the back. Again, by setting the flats off at the back and 
closer as they move forward, the work that the flats are 


required to do will be divided more. uniformly. 


The cotton that first comes in contact with the flats is in 
its rougher stage and the fibres not always in a straight 
condition. As it moves forward, it gradually straightens 
out, and the loose setting at the back will prevent the flats 
from filling so rapidly where heavy earding is being done 
It will also prevent the fibres to a 
eertain extent from matting or fulling up, which is detri- 


with low grade stock. 


mental to good clean carding. 


Another objection to setting the flats all to the same 
gauge is that the back flats are the first to eatch the short 
fibres, and as they move forward, the short fibres and other 
impurities are pushed farther toward the foundation of the 
clothing; so when the flats leave the cylinder some of this 
matter is so firmly imbedded between the teeth, that the 
stripping comb cannot remove it from the flats. ‘This, in 
my opinion, is one of the many eauses of some mills being 
bothered with dirty flats. 

With a progressive form of setting we can get as muel:. 
or more, carding and cleaning by having the flats at the 
front set to catch most of the short fibres, as the carding 
action of the long fibres being pulled between the teeth wil! 
not have as good chance to force the short fibres down to 
the foundation of the fillet. 

With harsh low grade stock, using the same setting fo" 
all the tops, another evil often confronts us, that is, the back 
flats become filled up so that very little or no carding can 
take place on the front. 

Now as to flats, I wish to state that the correct setting 
of them cannot be determined by the staple of cotton being 
used. JI would be pleased for some expert card man ti 
give his ideas on setting flats, telling which method is best 


land why. R. W. A. (Ala.) 


C. 8. Dodge, of Lowell, Mass., manufacturer of shoddy 
machinery and rag pickers, is sending to his customers and 


friends a panel calendar, bearing a color reproduction of 
the painting by Arthur J. Elsley, entitled “Who's Afraid?” 
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Should the Bobbin or the Flyer Lead. 


Epitor COTTON : 

“T see in the August issue of Corton a letter by “R. W. 
A. (Ala.)” on the merits of the flyer-lead and bobbin-lead 
fly frames. After reading his arficle I] fail to understand 
his position. 

* ‘The controversy started by “H.-C, W.” stating in one 
of his articles that any hesitation of the bottom cone would 
cause Knowing this statement to be ‘wrong, | 
nunmediately challenged it. He came back at me by quoting 


the opinions of an expert and editor of an English publ- 


stretch. 


cation. This it was that caused me to offer the $5 check. 

Now “R. W. A.” makes the statement on page 537 ol 
the August issue that he will make no effort to win the $5, 
as he admits that any hesitation of the bottom cone would 
cause slack. Therefore, I have another convert in “R. W. 
A..” but evidently he does not know it. 
the majority of manufacturers 


stretched 


Flyer-lead frames 
discarded because 
thought that this 


ee: Whe dhe” 


Now, to prove to the readers of this department that | 


were 


system the roving; as does 


am sure of the. position | have taken, I will mail a check 
for $10 if anyone ean explain how any flyer-lead frame will 
stretch the roving with a proper rack or tension gear and 
granting that the front top leather roll does not lag behind 
the surface speed of the bottom steel roll. The above offer 
is open to all readers. 

Referring to some of the statements made by “R. W. 
A.,” the cone belt does hold back the speed ef the bobbin 
just as stated by “A. B.” as the following proves: 

When the cone is raised and the bottom cone is stopped, 
the speed of the bobbin and spindle are equal. Therefore. 
in order to wind the roving on the bobbin, the cone belt 
must gradually hold back, or in other words, take revolu- 
tions away from the bobbins. Can there be any more argu- 
ment on this point? 

With the Houldsworth compound, in 


from one system to another, we change the type of flyers, 


order to change 


and change the compound pinion to the opposite side of 
The construction of this compound has 
nothing to. do with it. How would “R. W. A.” 
Howard & Bullough or a Woonsocket fly frame from bobbin- 


the compound. 
change a 


lead to flyer-lead? Explain fully. 
Continuing, “R. W. A.” 


driver at all times to the bottom eone. 


the eone belt is a 
Yes, in the bobbin- 


How ean the 


states that 


lead system, but not in the flyer-lead system. 
cone belt be called a driver in the flyer-lead system when i 
takes revolutions away from the bobbins? 

The other statement in the second paragraph is _ best 
answered by pointing to the fact that the cone belt is the 
only agent that ean drive the bobbins at a speed in excess 
to that of the flyer. How ean the shaft be an aid in such 


a ease? If it is not the cone belt that creates the excess 


speed, then, what does? 

In regard to dofting frames before the set is full, this 
is often necessary where the stock is fluffy and where the 
outline of the cones is not suitable for the work run. Turn 
a fine goods mill into a coarse mill without changing the 
doff the 
obliged to doff 


before doffing time for the last twenty years, how 


cones, and it will often be necessary to frames 


before doffing time. I have not been 


frame 
ever I am like other men, I have been up against it an 


am not ashamed to admit it. 
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A Real Example of Industrial Preparedness 


The Republic Cotton Mills 


Great Falls, S. C. 
Mill No. 2 


Reinforced concrete building with steel sash. 


32640 spindles and 720 looms for the production 
of print cloths 


Individual Electric Motor Drives. Indirect Lighting 


J. E. SIRRINE 


Mill Engineer and Architect 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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“R. W. A.” says there is very little difference in the 
speed reducing value of either differential, and also that 
the advantage is in favor of the new, which he claims 
reduces the power required to drive the bobbins, which 
assists the bottom cone and cone belt. I differ with him. 
There is a great deal of difference. ‘(1) All new differen- 
tials have a high speed bottom cone. (2) With the Houlds- 
worth compound the bobbin and the spindle revolve at the 
same speed without the additional compounded speed or 
additional impetus caused from the cone. 

Any compound which embodies this feature of having 
the spindle and the bobbin revolve together is a more simple 
proposition as regards the cones than a compound wherein 
there is a differential or a difference in speed between the 
spindle and the bobbin. That is why we never hear the 
Houldsworth compound called a differential. 

I might add that the variation in speed between one 
frame and another will require a different cone in order to 
“R. W. A.” has a differ- 


ent way to overcome these factors, which he does by the 


get a practically perfect tension. 


changing of gauges, and in the alteration of various change 
gears. If he had slubber cones on a jack frame, what 
would he do? What changes would he make in order to 
get a perfect tension? 

With the 
proper tension gear, if we raise the bobbin and turn it back 
and then start the frame, the slack will be taken up imme- 
diately. This 
every reader can make the test and I know the majority are 
If we place a gear that will make the tension slack 


I care not how perfect we get the tension. 


is a sore one for all of us to admit, but 


fair. 
enough so the slack referred to will not be taken up, then 
Try it! 

At the conclusion of the ténth paragraph “R. W. A.” 
‘hen | 
repeat, what drives the bobbins at a speed exceeding that 
To prove 


the frame must be doffed before the set is full. 


claims that the cones do not carry the entire load. 1 
of the flyer? The cone does carry the full load. 
this, disconnect 
the bottom cone, turn the frame, and it will be found 
that the sleeve will revolve in the opposite direction. 
All this claim about the sleeve and all gears revolving in 
the same direction and being a help to the cones is a bluff, 
and the manufacturers are slowly getting wise to it. On all 
new differential motions, a great deal of friction takes place 


the train of gears from the sleeve to 


inside the compound, and for this reason the gears are made 
of the hardest material possible. 

With the Houldsworth motion, disconnect the sleeve gear 
from its connection with the bottom cone, then start the 
frame, and we will find that the sleeve gear will remain per- 
fectly still. Make the same test with any frame equipped 
with the new differential motion and the sleeve will revolve 
in the opposite direction, which proves what a great amount 
of friction exists at this point. This test can be made by 
any reader. Facts are facts. 

Now, after making the test outlined, read the 11th para- 
graph, in which “R. W. A.” states, “The bell wheel, having 
some less revolutions than the jack shaft, it causes some 
friction by its being loose on the jack shaft, and this fric- 
tion is a decided help to the bottom eone, because it has a 
tendency to earry the bell wheel with it, making it some- 
what easier on the cone belt than the Houldsworth motion.” 
Does it? 

How ean the shaft help when the gears have a tendency 


to revolve in the opposite direction? The fact is that the 
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cone belt is cailed on to check and drive the sleeve in the 


same direction as that of the driving shaft at the expense 
of the friction created inside the periphery. As stated) to 
prove what has been said, disconnect the sleeves on any fly- 
frame equipped with any new differentia] motion, and next 
turn the frame. When we see the sleeve revolving in the 
opposite direction, this should be proof enough that the bell 
gear revolves in the same direction as that of the driving 
shaft because it is driven in this direction by the cones. 
sw. a” little about the 


twist being held at the termination of the presser paddle. 


confesses that he knows 
He should study what a difference in the pressure of the 
paddle is caused by different speeds, also by the hank, stock 
and other factors. 

In the bobbin-lead frame, the presser pad points in tiie 
direction the flyer rotates, which aids in the termination of 
the presser hugging the bobbin more than when the paddle 
points in the opposite direction to that of the direction in 
which the flyer rotates, as in the case of the flyer-lead. 
“R. W. A.” should study Newton’s laws. 
get a good idea how to care for fly frames. 


Then he would 


No man ean fix a flyer properly without knowing and 
understanding the functions of the flyer from the begin- 
ning to the ending of the set. Learn how the different 
speeds affect the pressure of the presser pad on the surface 
of the bobbin. Learn how the presser finger-itself should 
be only just rounded so the termination of the presser pad 
only will rest on the surface of the bobbin. Learn that a 
too low speed will allow the twist to eseape at the termina- 
tion of the presser pad. Learn that the higher the speed 
on the frame the more twist is retained in the strand. Learn 
that there are two speeds on all bobbin-lead frames, which 
brands them the most imperfect machines in the cotton mill, 

When a frame is on very slow speed, no pressure exists 
between the paddle and the surface of the bobbin other 
than that caused by the passage of the strand, which is very 
slight. On high speed, the pressure is great and makes 
the compact bobbins found. However, it is these two speeds 
that is causing streteh and making weak yarn, a fact 
that must be admitted by all experts in the cotton industry. 


Wash, (N. H.) 





More About Balance Twist. 


Eprror Corron: 
The question of balance twist appears to crop up occa- 
The fact that it does 


appear goes te show that it has its difficulties to the average 


sionally in the pages of Corron. 


overseer. 

Ply yarns are made with varying standards of twist in 
the ply. The 
square root of the number of the twisted yarn multiplied by 


Twist multipliers of 3, 4, 5,.and 6 are used. 


the twist multiplier desired gives the twist per inch for the 


ply. For mercerized twist, a twist multiplier of 3 is used, 
for thread yarns a twist multiplier of 6 is used. 
All yarns for mercerizing contain a small amount of 


twist in order that the greatest lustre may be secured. A 


2/16’s yarn, mercerized twist, will have 8 & 3 8.49 
twists per inch in the ply. The spinning twist for 2 ply 


yarns is twice as much as the ply twist so that the spinning 
twist for this yarn would be 17.98 twists per inch. This 
would give a yarn which would be “Balance Twist.” 


There are two factors which upset a ealeulation such as 
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this, the slipping of the front roll on the twister, and the 
expansion or contraction of the yarn itself when twisted. 
[f the yarn lays dead in unwinding a length from the twister 
bobbin, we are satisfied it is all right. But if instead of 
laying “dead,” it twists up to the right there is too much 
twist in the ply, if it twists up to the left, there is not enough 
twist in the ply. 

in 3 ply yarns we have a new problem, for the single 
twist is not 3 times that of the ply, and for this reason we 
use a constant of 2.44. The constant is used in this way 
knowing how much the ply yarn has to contain, the constant 
multiplied by the ply twist will give us the spinning twist, 
or knowing the spinning twist, the spinning twist divided by 
the constant will give the ply twist. Expressing the formu- 


lae as follows, let S — spinning twist, P — ply twist, C 
constant. Then P « C = 8, or S + P=C,orS ~+—C 


= P. 
The following constants will be found useful for 3 or 
more ply. Constants to be used as illustrated: 
3 ply 4 ply 5 ply 6 ply 
2.44 2.83 3.16 3.46 
The machine builders in their twist tables give the twist 
per inch for different ply varns with multipliers of 4, 5 
and 6, but they do not give thé corresponding spinning 
twist which should be used, and herein lies the diffieulty in 
making ply yarns which will not kink. The ideas whieh I 
have expressed here may not coincide with the ideas of 
someone who has had more experience in handling ply 
yarns, but I submit them trusting they may help out some 
overseer of twisting who may be “up against” similar prob- 
lems. H. K. (North Carolina.) 





The Silent Salesman. 


Eprror CorTron : 

The shipping department of a mill helps a great deal 
towards selling its goods, and in some cases serves as a 
silent representative. As “Wash” stated some months ago, 
a certain milé sold its products suecessfully for the simple 
reason that they were neatly packed in cases. I agree with 
“Wash” on this point, for the same thing happened to me 
years ago. 

In the department of which I had charge, we were in 
the habit of saving all the bad bobbins, such as those soiled 
by greasy hands or oil-stained, and all dirty bobbins, and 
selling them to a certain out-of-town firm as seconds. We 
would just look them over, throw them into a ease and ship 
it. This went well for some time, when the customer made a 
complaint regarding the condition in which a certain case 
reached him. 

I looked into the matter and found that while I was 
away for a month, the man placed in my position shipped a 
ease of seconds that was a mess. It was not worth having 
for the taking. The result was, that they returned the case 
and made it understood that they needed our bobbins no 
longer. 

To eut the yarn off the bobbins was out of the question. 
I called my assistant and we both went through different 
plans. My only desire was to regain the lost trade with our 


former customer. Many letters found their way to the waste 
basket. The superintendent had given up all-hope when I 
fell upon a pian that I told him would sell all the seconds 
we had. He at first refused to let me try my plan, but 
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after explaining everything clearly to him he finally con- 
sented. I started to collect all these seconds I could find, 
taking them to a reeler. J told the attendant to-run them 
off with care. She did. I then packed them neatly in a 
small ease (sample form) and shipped it to this former 
customer. 

A few days later I received a letter siating that they were 
pleased with the manner in which the yarn reached them, 
and that they would continue buying seconds from us as 
long as they were sent in skeins, which of course we know is 
a little more work, but pays in the long run. 

Now, that little package I sent them served as a silent 
representative, or salesman, and it alone was the cause of 
them renewing their trade with us. This is not the only 
case in which the silent representative has proved successful. 
There are many eases I could mention, but as this one comes 


in the line of mill work, I use it as an example. 
Tab. (Mass.) 


Making 29’s Yarn From 1 Inch Cotton. 
Eprror Corron: 

I see in the October issue of Corton where “Honest 
Bill (Kentucky)” takes exceptions to my article entitled, 
“A Cause of Spinning Trouble.” Replying to his general 
disclaimer as to the ascertaining when we reach the limit 
in the use of one-inch cotton in the making of yarns, T will 
explain as follows: 

After doffing, if the travelers-are so heavy that they 
break many ends, and if changing a number lighter will 
cause the yarn to whip, then the limit is reached, for the 
reason that the only remedy left is to insert twist to carry 
the proper traveler, which means a loss in production and 
which is, in most eases, more costly than buying suitable 
stock. 

We can all boast, but none of us can have the spinning 
run well with poor stock. 

As regards proper drafts, I consider a draft of 7 the 
limit for single roving, running 29’s yarn, and a draft of 
12 for double roving. Even with these drafts | have-seen 
spinners in “hot water” many times. 

When “Honest Bill” advocates running poor stock he 
stands in his own light, and this is bound to keep him at 
the bottom of the ladder. Wash (N. H.) 





“Spare no expense in turning out the finished product” 
may sound extravagant; but that is what many up-to-date 
textile manufacturers are doing today. They realize that 
real value speaks for itself, and every dollar invested in 
supplies of recognized value but insures the greater success 
of their goods. The consumer demands the best, and the 
manufacturer who can supply him gets the business. Even 
in the matter of sizings, tallows, finishes, etc., it is surpris- 
ing to see the trouble and expense the leading textile men 
go to in procuring the best for their shops. The Arabol 
Mfg. Co., 100 William St., New York City, specialists for 
many years in supplying the exacting requirements of the 
trade, manufacture these high quality products. Bradford 
soluble grease, a neutral softening finisher for cotton warps, 
colored and white, is one of the many “quality” staples of 
this company often found in the most progressive shops. 
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Frames equ’pped with S K F Ball Bearing Spindles. 

















Getting the Most Out of Spinning 
and I'wisting Frames 


How? By equipping them with S K F Self-Aligning Ball 
Bearings. 


You can obtain greater production at lower power cost. 

You can eliminate the 10 to 15% belt slippage caused by 
oily fly and tight running cylinder bearings. 

You can maintain higher speeds and produce a more uni- 
form yarn. 

You can do away with lubrication troubles. 


You can learn of the many other advantages gained by the 
use of self-aligning ball bearings by reading the S K F bulletin— 
BETTER PRODUCTION FROM TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


Your copy will be sent on request. 


=35@ F" BALL BEARING CO. 


HARTFORD, . 
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WE SAVE 


THE LIVES 


OF 


CAMS AND ROCKER SHAFTS 


WE MAKE THE OLD ONES AS GOOD AS NEW 








In ordering new Looms specify that they be equipped 
with our devices. 


CLINTON CAM COMPANY, CLINTON, S. C. 





What About Your Mill Office? 


Is your office just a plain ‘‘cotton factory’’ office with worn-out furniture and inefficient filing 
systems, etc.? 

Or is it a modern ‘‘Textile Mill’’ office, with up-to-date office furniture and ‘‘easy of access’’ filing 
systems—an office that has a brisk, business-like look to it? 


Let us make your office up-to-date. We carry everything for the mill office,—desks, chairs, tables, 
Globe-Wernicke filing cabinets,—everything that is used in an office. 





Our prices are right—our service is prompt. 


Baylis Office Equipment Company 


ATLANTA, GA. 





$60.00 per ton for 
COTTON SEED 


That a few years ago was considered a waste product. 


FACTORY 
SEATING 
Metal Stools and 
Chairs 
Indestructible Sanitary 
Inexpensive 


Write for list. 





Without market value ten or twelve years ago is, today, the 
standard by which all other concrete aggregates should be meas- 
ured. We specialize on clean Basic Slag (all sizes) for reinforced 
concrete work. It mkes concrete that is STRONGER, LIGHTER, 
MORE FIRE-PROOF AND CHEAPER. A superior road materia) 
- any type of pavement, and unequaled as a roofing material. 
Ve can prove every claim we make for Slag. 


Ask us how, and ask us now. 


BIRMINGHAM SLAG CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


P. A. McArthur, Special Representative, Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


The Chicago Wire 
Chair Co. 


127 W. Ontario St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Asbestos. 


BY CHARLES K. DILLINGHAM, 





As a textile fibre asbestos is generally but little known. 
In fact the entire asbestos industry is only in its infancy, 
the earliest records obtainable dating back about forty 
years. However, Canada’s produttion of 136,951 tons of 
asbestos in 1913, against 50 tons in 1878, and 1247 tons in 
the United States in 1914, against 71 tons in 1890, give 
good indications of the growth of the industry. As it would 
be almost impossible to consider asbestos solely as a textile 
fibre, it will be necessary to give a brief account of its oc- 
currence, method of mining, different qualities of fibre, and 
their uses. 

By far the greatest producer of the crude fibre is Can- 
ada, about 85 per cent of the world’s supply coming from 
Very little of this is used locally, about 74 per 
cent being exported to the United States. Next in rank 
comes Russia with the United States last in production of 
crude asbestos, but leading the world in the manufacturing 
The principal states pro- 
ducing asbestos are Arizona, Vermont, Georgia, California, 


its mines. 


of the different asbestos products. 


and Wyoming. 

Asbestos for commercial purposes is found usually as 
veins of fibre in serpentine rock, in beds of limestone, the 
veins appearing to run parallel with the limestone beds. 
At places the serpentine-asbestos belt will be exposed on 
the surface for a considerable distance, at others it is only 
a short distance below the surface, and with one or two 
The Bell 


Mines in Canada and one or two in Arizona are the only un- 


exceptions it does not go to any great depth. 
derground asbestos mines. Consequently it would be more 
proper to say that asbestos was quarried, not mined, as the 
usual method employed is to blast out large quantities of 
rock, which are then broken up in crushers, and the fibres 
classified according to quality and length of staple. The 
veins of asbestos are composed of two kinds of fibres, name- 
ly, cross fibres and slip fibres. Cross fibres, as the name 
implies, lie across the vein, so that the width of the vein 
is the length of the fibre, while slip fibres run parallel with 
the vein, and almost horizontal, indicating that the motion 
that produced them was similar to the faulting that pro- 
duces earthquake. California has many deposits of slip 
fibres, while the Canadian, Russian, and Arizona fibres are 
usually of the cross-variety. The length of the fibres in both 
eases range from one-half inch to four inches. 

The chemistry of asbestos is very complicated, but for all 
commercial purposes it is sufficient to say that it is a double 
silicate of calcium, and magnesium, but contains some of 
the common metals such as iron, aluminum, manganese, so- 
dium, and potassium. The color of the fibre varies from the 
dark gray or black of the Russian through the green of the 
Canadian to the yellow and sometimes almost white of the 
Arizona. This color is only seen when the fibre is in the 
crude state, as, after it is ground up or fiberized, it becomes 
a dull neutral gray with the exception of the Arizona. 
which is almost pure white. 

The fibres themselves are smooth and cylindrical, with 
a beautiful silky lustre, and have a remarkable flexibility 
and tensile strength when twisted together, for this class of 


A paper presented at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the Philadelphia Textile School. All rights reserved. 
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fibre. 
a textile fibre a difficult problem, as it is a well-known 
saying that asbestos will stick to everything but itself. 
The further fact that it is a dead fibre as compared to the 
other well-known textile fibres such as cotton, silk and wool 


Their glassy smoothness renders their handling as 


adds still more to the difficulties of working it up into tex- 
tiles, 

As with all other textile fibres, it is necessary to begin 
with the purchasing of the raw material. Here again is it 
demonstrated that asbestos cannot be treated solely from. a 
textile viewpoint. The manufacturer of cotton or woolen 
goods can purchase in the market the particular grade 
of stock he desires, but such is not the case with asbestos 
fibre. 


ations, and contracts for a certain grade of fibre will not be 


The raw fibre output is controlled largely by corpor- 


accepted except at such a high premium as to make it almost 
prohibitive. Contracts for the purchase of fibre are based 
on the output of the mine, the poorer grades being propor- 
tionately divided among the purchasers of the better grades. 
For instance, suppose one manufacturer contracts for one 
hundred tons of No. 1 fibre and another contracts for two 
hundred tons of the same fibre. If in getting out this 
amount six or seven hundred tons of poor fibre is produced 
this lower grade fibre is divided proportionately between the 
purchasers and must be accepted on their contract, though 
at a lower price. As a result, the usual method is for the 
manufacturer to either buy the mine outright, .or lease the 
output for a term of years. Naturally, when a mine is first 
opened only the best fibre is taken out, the poorer grades be- 
ing sent to the dumps to be worked over later when the 
mine is becoming exhausted. This is an important point to 
be considered. 

As only the better grades of fibre running from three- 
quarters of an inch up are used for textile purposes, an 
outlet for the poorer grades must be found, or the excessive 
waste would increase the initial cost tremendously. Uses for 
the cheaper fibres are found by having various auxiliary 
plants, such as a magnesia plant for the manufacture of 
magnesia pipe covering, and locomotive boiler lagging, 
which is made from a mixture of magnesia carbonate and 
asbestos fibre; a paper mill, using the very low grades of 
fibre for various styles of asbestos paper and millboard; 
a roofing plant for the manufacture of asbestos roofing; 
and a cement plant to use the shorter fibres and the screen- 
ings composed of bits of rock, usually serpentine, that are 
taken out of the good fibre before it can be used for textile 
purposes. It can readily be seen from the foregoing that 
the financing of an asbestos textile plant is more of a prop- 
osition than it would appear at a glance. 

A great variety of asbestos yarns are made, depending 
upon the use to which they are to be put. The commercial 
yarns in common use range from approximately four hun- 
dred to four thousand yards to the pound, in the single ply, 
and may be made either entirely of asbestos fibre, a pure 
yarn in other words, or may contain a certain percentage of 
cotton according to the eustomer’s specifications. The cot- 
ton, being a fibre more easily carded and spun, adds strength 
to the yarn, and lessens the ‘expense by increasing the pro- 
duction proportionately. There are no generally accepted 
standards of counts and twist for asbestos yarns, but a 
single yarn running one thousand yards to the pound will 


about compare in size to a 4’s cotton yarn. The twisted 


Yarns of all sizes are 


varns offer an even greater variety. 
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twisted two, three, four ply and up according to the speci- 
fications given. In some twisted yarns one or two strands 
of brass or copper wire are inserted, the wire being entirely 
covered by the fibre and adding strength to the yarn. 

The manufacturer of asbestos textiles has, besides his 
sales, other outlets for his products. One of these, the 
manufacture of asbestos packing, is really beyond the field 
of textiles, but some of its products may be mentioned, such 
as all forms of braided tubing, twisted ropes, and asbestos 


joint runners. The main outlet, however, is the yarns and 


cloths. 

The weaving of asbestos is very similar to that of any 
other textile fibre, the main difference being in texture of the 
fabrics. No very fancy weaves are attempted, as in a ma- 
jority of eases a plain weave will answer all purposes. The 
textures run from a 6/1 reed with six picks to a 6/2 reed 
with sixteen picks. The greatest number of cloths are made 
from a two-ply yarn having a small percentage of cotton 
in them to give the necessary strength for use in theatre 
curtains and the like. Cloths made of absolutely pure yarn 
are difficult to weave, and are made only to specifications. 
Telephone blankets, which will be found hanging near 
switchboards, are made of puré asbestos cloth to withstand 
the high heat in ease of a fire. - Some few cloths, however, 
are made of yarns having strands of wire twisted in them, 
but these are usually manufactured into brake bands, made 
up of sueecessive layers of cloth, or into gaskets. The 
many varieties of automobiles in use today give the manu- 
facturer of brake bands a wide field. For this purpose 
yarns twisted with wire are used, and brake bands are 
woven to any desired width and thickness, being treated 
with a non-inflammable impregnating solution to enable 
them to withstand friction. Use for the finer yarns is found 
in the weaving of insulation tapes varying in thickness from 
one-sixteenth to fifteen-one thousandths of an inch. 

It may be said that the field for asbestos is only open- 
ing up. Today asbestos products find their way into all 
walks of life from the factory to the home. The locomotive 
has asbestos in its boiler lagging, its packings are of asbes- 
tos, the firemen may wear asbestos gloves, while the parlor 
ear has its vestibule tops covered with asbestos cloth. The 
automobile can be stopped and started quickly because it 
has asbestos brake bands and elutch facing. In the home, 
from the steam pipe coverings in the cellar and the mats 
on the stove and the dining table to the shingles on the 
roof, asbestos is used. No one ean aceurately predict the 
number of uses to which this mineral will ultimately be put 
either as a textile fibre or in other forms. 





TaLc PropuctTion iN AMerica,—The United States has 
long been a leading nation in the production of tale and 
soapstone, and its production of late is inereasing. The 
output of tale for 1915 was 166,336 short tons, valued at 
$1,401,197, and of soapstone, 20,555 short tons, valued at 
$490,385. The best grades of tale, which are used in the 
manufacture of pencils, crayons and gas tips, as well as 
of toilet powder, though found in North Carolina and 
Georgia, are not supplied there in sufficient abundance 
to meet fully the American demand. Tale is most exten- 
sively used in the finishing of textiles and for making 
paper, paints and lubricants, and the bulk of the supply 
comes from New York and Vermont. Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and the Southern states contribute largely. 
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Loyalty. 


Loyalty is the watchword of the hour in all countries. 
While it pertains primarily to the relations between the 
citizen and his country, loyalty is equally important in 
every sphere of life. 

In a business way loyalty is one of the first obligations 
of the employee, whatever his position. 

With cotton mills a concrete application is found in 
the relations between the various departments. In the 
most successful mills each department reeognizes that it 


is but a part of the whole and that all must cooperate and 
all employees work together. 

In a weaving mill to produce the best cloth it is 
important not only that the weave room do its work well 
but that the spinning room prepare suitable warp and 
filling. Carelessness in other branches of preparation may 
“ause unnecessary expense in all the following processes, 
resulting in cloth that is neither up to the standard of 
the mill nor the requirements of the trade. 

When machinery is installed the owners and managers 
of the mill having furnished equipment supposed to be 
best adapted to the work to be performed, loyalty to the 
mill calls for their best efforts from all employees, to 
make such machines as effective as possible both in quan- 


tity and quality of output. 
In the early days of the Northrop loom one of its 


greatest handicaps“was the antagonism manifested by some 
of the operatives. Instead of loyally supporting the 
judgment of the management by doing their best to operate 
as many looms as practicable and to weave first quality 
goods, they endeavored to prevent the automatic looms 
from showing the expected results. 

It was the old spirit of “How not to do it,” rather 
than the spirit of loyalty. 

Conditions today eall for the best efforts of all if we 
as a nation are to hold our present position in the manu- 
facturing world. 

Automatic machinery in its relation to labor is an asset 
and not a liability —Cotton Chats. 


A most complete and convenient desk calendar is being dis- 
tributed among his customers and friends by James H. Max- 
well, of Greenville, S. C., Southern Agent for the Keever 
Starch Co., of Columbus, O. This calendar carries a tab ecard 
for each month in the year on which is printed in light 
face type the entire number of days of the month, above 
which appears a single sheet for each day, which not only 
gives the day of the week and month, but also gives the 
other days of the month in light face type, which have 
preceded the day represented by that particular sheet. 
This calendar is especially adapted to the making of notes, 
as are many of the loose-leaf styles, but it also acts as an 
automatic “tickler” record for the many necessary things 
a business man needs to remember at exactly the proper 
time. Moreover, it is a constant daily reminder throughout 
the entire year that this unique silent helper was presented 
with the compliments of the manufacturers and the South- 
ern representative of Victor Mill Starch. 
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The Attention of all Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S HOSE 
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LOTS STC Ca ent 
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is invited to our new 


Fashioned Welt Machine 
MODEL K 


This Machine produces women’s. hose 
with an inturned knitted welt similar 
to that produced on full fashi ‘ned 
machines. The machine has all the 
features of our other Models—each 
stocking being dropped from the ma- 
chine complete, except for the looping 
of the toe. It is fitted with five yarn 
changing fingers, inserts an ‘“‘anti-run- 
back’ course, and the welt being 
knitted on the machine, has all the 
elasticity of the fabric and may be 
made as wide as desired. 

Write for samples and further information — 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Scott & Williams 


INC DRPORATED 
366 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 
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DYERS, BLEAGHERS, GASSERS 
DYERS OF COLORS FAST TO 
SUN AND BLEAGHING 


MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


Our Yarns are the Products of American Mills 





MAIN OFFIGE 


GHESTER, PA. 


402 MORRIS BUILDING 746 INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA GHIGAGO 
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Western Knitters Meet at Chicago 


The second annual conference of Central Western knit 
goods manufacturers, under the auspices of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, was 
held at LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, on December 5th, with a 
large attendance. There were no set speeches, but the keen 
interest in the abnormal conditions under which the trade 
is operating brought out vigorous diseussions of every topic. 

Agreement that yarn prices are to stay during the 
present season; that the dyestuffs situation is greatly im- 
proved and promises even better conditions for 1917; that 
the shortage of needles is due to the attitude of England 
in holding up shipments from neutral ports, and that pres- 
ent high prices mean a readjustment of lines to meet con- 
sumer conditions were the outstanding features of the 
meeting. 

The attendance was more than normal, more than fifty 





PRESIDENT P. C. WITHERS. 


knit goods men from all over the central section, including 
the big Wisconsin mills, being on hand. 

The meeting was called to order at 10.30 o'clock by 
President P. C. Withers, who commented on the successful 
sectional meetings which have been held by the organization 
since the first in Chicago in December, 1915. Meetings 
were also held at Charlotte, N. C., and Albany, N. Y., and 
the president said that they had been extremely successful. 
For the benefit of non-members in attendance, he described 
the workings of the national organization, laying particular 
stress on the value of the credit and collections department. 
The new Knitgoods Supply Company, recently organized, 
is doing good work, he said, and is now operating a needle 
exchange which is assisting knitters in this difficult feature. 
President Withers said that the market was in the most 
abnormal condition ever known, and outlined some of the 


questions whieh would be discussed. 


He introduced first William C. Reynolds, Boston manager 
of Harding, Tilton & Co., who spoke informally on the 
yarn situation from the spinner’s standpoint. 

“The mills are very busy at present,” he said, “and the 
business being offered is considerably in excess of produc- 
We have been forced to discriminate, and are dis- 
We are in 


tion. 
eriminating in favor of our regular customers. 
such a position that we can take on new customers only 
when we lose an old one, and are sold up practically indefi- 
nitely. 

“Prices are very high, but it is a mistaken idea that yarn 
men are putting them up. They are simply following the 
market. It is true that profits are greater than usual, but 
in addition to the fact that the supply is less than the 
demand, the cost of labor, cotton and mill supplies generally 
is very much higher than heretofore, so that there are 
plenty of explanations for the high quotations. 

“As I see them, the prospects do not suggest that there 
will be any lower prices before next October.” 

The president then named a Resolutions Committee, 
consisting of E. A, Clements, of Grand Rapids; F. H. 
Smiley, of Rockford; Joseph Zens, of Milwaukee, and R. 
N. Kimball, of Kenosha. 

J. H. Separk, of the Gray Mfg. Company, of Gastonia, 
N. C., was then asked to talk about yarn. 

“T have heard rumors,” Mr. Separk said, “that some of 
the knitters have been inclined to lay the blame for present 
high yarn prices at the door of .the spinners. We are 
aceused of attempting to kill the goose that laid the golden 
egg. 

“Why have prices gone up? 
of eotton, because of the advance in the 
because of the increased cost of supplies, because of the 
All of these 
The reason, 


Because of the high price, 
cost of labor, 
operation of the law of supply and demand. 
faetors explain the situation to some extent. 
however, is partly economic and partly psychological. 
Prices a few months ago began making steady, gradual ad- 
vanees, and after that the movement upward became almost 
kaleidoscopic, because of the entrance of the psychological 
element into the situation. Buyers looked into the market 
with reference to their requirements for the future, and saw 
the advance. Then followed a feverish effort to cover their 
needs, with the consequent rapid advance in quotations.” 

Mr. Separk called attention to the strong position of 
cotton, pointing out that not since the ’60’s have priccs 
moved up so rapidly. He said that there is nothing to 
warrant a decline, and the only possibility is that putting 
in a large crop of cotton may bring about a reduction in 
price by next June. He admitted that the spinner is now 
making a “super-fair” profit, and expressed the willingness 
to see prices remain in statu quo rather than advance 
further. He closed by repeating that the spinner is not 
individually responsible for high 

One of the most suggestive talks made at the meeting 
was that of I. F. Stone, of the National Aniline & Chemica] 


Company, who spoke on the dyestuffs situation. He re- 


yarn prices. 


called that he had promised the association at a previous 
meeting to produce fast colors that would meet the require- 
ments of the trade, and said that the promises had beer 


made good. 
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“Our direct black has been successful,” he said, “and 
later on our sulphur black was introduced and made good. 
With acid blacks now available for knitters of wool, the 
situation seems to be in good shape. 

“Our colors are fast, for they are made by the same 
formulae and by the same chemists who made them abroad. 

“In faney shades we have nothing to offer, as pinks, 
heliotropes, light blues, ete., must be obtained from Swit- 
zerland and other foreign countries, but black, navy blue 
and tan dyestuffs are now to be had in satisfactory quanti- 
ty and of a satisfactory quality right here at home.” 

Mr. Stone also defended the prices quoted on American 
dyestuffs, pointing out that while prices may be three or 
four times as high as formerly, those imported via the 
Deutschland are bringing from 10 to 25 times their normal 
values. He likewise pointed out that the cost of materials 
used in dye manufacture has ascended violently, and while 
in some cases the costs have come down, they are not re- 
duced sufficiently to relieve the situation entirely. Besides, 
he pointed out, users of dyestuffs are now taking profits 
which are sufficiently large to enable them to absorb the 
inereases. He related an'instanee or two to show how the 
situation has been taken advantage of by the retailer who 
wishes to boost the price on account of the supposed 
searcity of dyes. 

“American production,” he continued, “will be sufficient 
in 1917 to take care of the entire requirements of the 
domestie trade. The expansion of the business has been 
enormous and rapid. At the beginning of the war there 
were five manufacturers of coal tar products in this coun- 
try. Now there are 124 making colors and intermediates. 
And the industry has progressed so that practically all the 
standard colors can be supplied next year. 

“We commenced operations December 4 in our new 
factory, and our production is now ten times as large as 
it was before the war. Then we were producing 3,000,000 
pounds of colors a year. Now our production is 36,000,000 
pounds. 

“When the war is over American manufacturers of 
dyestuffs will be much better able to compete with German 
manufacturers than ever before, because the expansions 
which have been made have been provided for principally 
out of profits instead of new capital.” 

In answer to questions Mr. Stone said that the reason 
developed black had not been given much attention was 
that the demand for direct black and sulphur black was 
so much larger that the other item was relatively unimpor- 
tant. He said that the silk hosiery manufacturers are using 
direct black, but for silk piece goods are using logwood dyes. 
The direct black is treated afterward with formaldehyde, 
-which makes it a fast color. 

In discussing the possibility of reduced prices on dye- 
stuffs, Mr. Stone said that the export demand for benzol, 
which is being used for making explosives, is holding up 
the market. After the war, he predicted, it will come down 
sufficiently to enable it to be used as an automobile fuel. 
He said that he did not look for any reduction in color 
prices until after the war, when very nearly normal figures 
should be restored, though he questioned the ability of the 
manufacturers to reduce their labor costs, which have been 
increased 100 per cent during the war period. 

Discussing the question of fastness in colors, which he 


said was a relative term, as no color is fast to everything, 
Mr. Stone said that the American industry has made great 
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progress in the past two years, even though they have not 
dene what it has taken the Germans forty years to do. 
He expressed the opinion that with the present tarjff, which 
provides a 5 cent specific duty plus a 30 per-cent ad valo- 
rem duty, the former being decreased 20 per cent a year, so 
that it will be eliminated in five years, the European manu- 
facturers will not be able to get the hold they had before 
the war. Likewise, he declared, American users of dye- 
stuffs, who did not formerly realize the importance of this 
business in their own industries, will support the American 
makers hereafter, a statement which was greeted with 
applause. 

C. M. Plowman, of Philadelphia, then spoke on the yarn 
situation, from the standpoint of the commission man. He 
said that the spinners are getting a nice profit, and that 
the knitters are complaining, but he pointed out that when 
the underwear manufacturers opened their lines a few 
weeks ago, it was necessary to have extra policemen to keep 
the buyers in order, so that apparently there is a ready 
market for all the goods they are able to make. 

Discussing the future of the cotton market, he said that 
Alabama and Mississippi, on account of the boll weevil, 


, . . . . . . . 
which it seems impossible to eliminate in those states, are 


almost dropping cotton, and that with the reduced produc- 
tion which this means, 18 or 19-cent cotton seems to be a 
permanent condition. He predicted that cotton will sell at 
30 cents before the present season is over, as it will “corner 
itself” by May or June, when there will be a scramble 
among the spinners for what is left. He offered a sug- 
gestion to hosiery manufacturers doing an export business, 
namely, that stockings be shipped in bales to reduce the 
weight of the package, as the duty charge at the other end 
is determined by the gross instead. of the net weight. 

H. S. Cooper, of Kenosha, read a letter which had been 
written to a number of members of the trade by his con- 
cern, in which he raised the question as to the possible loss 
which will follow the shrinkage of inventory values when 
the decline he regards as certain develops. He compared 
the situation with that in 1907, when the advent of the 
panic brought down the value of goods on hand, and wiped 
out the previous two years’ profits. He said that the irre- 
ducible minimum of shrinkage to which inventory values 
will be subject when the inevitable decline comes will be 
40 per cent, and that in the case of his own concern it will 
stand to lose $180,000, effectually disposing of the apparent 
profits which have been made through the advance of the 
market and the increase in inventory values. 

Mr. Cooper said that there were three ways of meeting 
the situation: Shipping goods so promptly that the buyer, 
rather than the manufacturer, will have to stand the shrink- 
age; basing selling prices on market prices for supplies; 
or discontinuing the purchase of yarn and other supplies 
for future needs, and buying from hand to mouth. The 
third method was favored, Mr. Cooper explaining that 
when the market goes up, contracts seldom are valuable, 
and it is necessary to go out into the market and buy at 
eurrent prices anyhow. Therefore, he suggested, the safe 
way to play the game would be to buy only for immediate 
requirements during the present era of high material prices. 

Mr. Cooper closed with a suggestion that some of the 
yarn manufacturers had an agreement by means of which 
prices were controlled, and this led to a statement by Mr. 
Separk. He said that the various associations endeavor to 
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keep their members advised of market conditions, and that 
reports of sales of certain items at certain prices are made; 
but that the name of the mill or the purchaser is never 
given, and no combination or agreement exists or will exist 
among the spinners of the South, who are aggressively com- 
peting for business. In support of this he instanced a 
recent bulletin giving quotations on 60’s two-ply, in which 
he said that there were ten different prices quoted, and 
that a 10-cent difference existed between the highest and 
the lowest. 

Then Mr. Cooper explained also that it seemed impos- 
sible to advance the price of goods to keep pace with the 
eost of materials, stating that a recent advance from $8 to 
$12 on union suits left a net loss of 90 cents a dozen on 
these garments. D. L. Galbraith, of Bay City, Mich., took 
the ground that the underwear manufacturers should rem- 
edy this themselves, as it is exceedingly poor business to 
accept orders which involve a loss. 

S. B. Hefti, of the Berlin Aniline Works, was called on 
for a talk on the dyestuffs situation, and said that mighty 
little foreign-made dyes are getting in, but that the knitters 
seem to be taken care of. “After the war,” he said, “it 
will be a question of who can lay the dyes down here at 
the best. price, and it will be up to you people to show 
which you are, Germans or Americans.” 

Walker Jones, of Philadelphia, well-known in the needle 
manufacturing business, made a talk on this subject in 
which he dealt with various reports which had been asso- 
ciated with his business. 

He started by saying that as needles are sold in lots 
of 1000, increases in the unit price are small, compared 
with the increases which a small advance on yarn, sold by 
the pound, would bring about. 

He explained his relations with the English government. 
saying that when the war started he was able to bring over 
3,000,000 needles. Then the order in council prohibiting 
the export of néedles followed, and he made an agreement 
with England to supply 1,000,000 needles to that country 
for every 1,000,000 it permitted him to import from Ger- 
many. He had brought 11,000,000 needles out of Germany 
and had sent 3,000,000 to England when the latter eut off 
the supply. 

“T don’t think that England has a right to tell an Ameri- 
ean that he can’t bring his goods out of Rotterdam,” he 
added, “and that right has not been recognized; but we 
haven’t the wherewithal to enforce our position.” 

Mr. Jones then explained the operations of the Currier 
Needle Company, an expansion*of which was provided for 
through support secured through the knit goods associa- 
tion, which through a committee submitted to members the 
matter of providing capital for the construction of new 
machinery in that plant. Mr, Jones said that he had never 
asked a knitter to supply a dollar for the venture, and 
never would, and that the committee had handled the entire 
' matter. 

About $50,000 has been put into machinery by the 
Currier company, and it is questionable what its value will 
be after the war. He declared that the needle manufac- 
turer in this country had been knocked about by the knit- 
ters before the war, and that everything possible had been 
done to beat down the price, though the needle cost in a 
dozen stockings is infinitesimal. He said, however, that the 
American needle maker is now going to come into his own, 
after having been almost throttled up to this time. If most 
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of the needle plants had not been operated as side-issues 
to something else, he said, they could not have survived. 
He stated that the German needle manufacturers have no 
advantage in respect to automatic machinery, but that their 
cheaper labor gives them a considerable “edge” in ecompeti- 
tion with concerns in this country. 

The afternoon session was opened by a talk by W. W. 
Birch, editor of the American Sheep Breeder, Chicago, 
who described plans for a conference on “More sheep, more 
wool,” to be held in Chicago December 8. The meeting, 
he said, would embrace representatives of ail interests 
concerned with sheep raising, and he urged that a com- 
mittee be appointed to represent the knit goods interests. 
On motion of D. L. Galbraith, of the World’s Star Knitting 
Mills, of Bay City, Mich., it was decided to appoint a com- 
mittee of five. 

An interesting symposium on “What is the consumer 
going to do?” followed. President Withers outlined what 
was meant by suggesting that the posibilities of the con- 
sumer are limited, and that rising prices may check con- 
sumption. Consequently, he pointed out, it is up to the 
manufacturer to produce a line of goods which the con- 
sumer will use. 

The concensus of opinion was that new numbers would 
have to be created to sell at the accustomed price, such as 
25-cent stockings, etc., though some of the knitters reported 
that their trade were still buying the 25-cent grade as it 
had existed heretofore even at the new price of 35 cents. 
It was agreed, however, that the new numbers, made up of 
cheaper material, would have to be provided to supply the 
specific demand for goods at a certain retail price. 

W. B. Tyrrell, of the Bradley Knitting Company, of 
Delavan, Wis., said that he believed that the trade had been 
steaming up too hard, and that though everybody had a 
good excuse for the advances, he did not believe the con- 
sumer could stand it. Underwear, he thought, would be 
hit before hosiery, and sweater-coats, such as the Bradley 
company makes, as soon or before underwear. 

“The consumer will go bare-foot to a restaurant to fill 
his belly,” Mr. Tyrrell declared, “but he will not go hungry 
in order to buy clothes.” 

His conclusion was that in order to continue to meet the 
demand at the old price, it was necessary to change the 
numbers, continuing to give quality at a higher price, and 
introducing new numbers of lower quality to meet the 
demand for a fixed-price article. This means lopping off 
numbers at the top and putting on new ones at the bottom. 

Others noted that buyers in the dry goods stores are 
seeking to stock the cheaper qualities, indicating their be- 
lief that their trade will not pay the top price for the 
higher quality. The point was made that while there might 
be an exception to the rule in favor of children’s hosiery, 
on account of the willingness of parents to make sacrifices 
in order to have their children well-dressed, this does not 
apply to men’s goods. 

“You have got to change your line to meet new condi- 
tions,” was the conelusion as summarized by President 
Withers. 

Business prospects after the European war also came in 
for discussion. President Withers laid stress on the possi- 
bility of the League to Enforce Peace being able to bring 
about practical disarmament, which would give a better 
basis for world prosperity than continued maintenance of 


large military organizations. Mr. Galbraith suggested that 
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during the conferences which will precede the formal adop- 
tion of a peace treaty, business will have a chance to 
adjust itself to a peace basis without a violent change taking 
place. 

Mr. Clements read the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, which proposed resolutions asking the United States 
to make an effort to have needles held in neutral ports 
awaiting shipment to the United States released, and going 
on record as opposing cancellations of orders for knit 
goods, in view of the necessity of the manufacturers’ stock- 
ing up with raw material at the time the orders are taken. 
The resolutions. were adopted, as was one offered by Mr. 
Galbraith endorsing the Webb bill, H. R. 17350, now before 
the Senate, which provides for combinations for export 
trade. 


The Year in Knit Goods. 


BY E. A. COSSE. 

Cotton hosiery has seen some vicissitudes during the 
year now closing, but has apparently recovered from all of 
them and is now in fully as strong a position as it was at 
the opening of the year. The conditions which have sur- 
rounded the trade for some months have been disturbing to 
manufacturers and while they have not done quite as they 
would have liked to do they have succeeded in developing 
their business in both the domestic and foreign fields. 

Cotton hosiery at low prices passed away during the 
year, speaking in a general sense, and some are of the 
opinion that it has gone never to return. They look upon 
this transition as perhaps one of the important features of 
the year, if, indeed it does not lead all others. While deal- 
ers have some of the cheap goods still left, and they can be 
bought in some instances, the fact that manufacturers are 
no longer making them is indicative of this change in the 
general trend of the trade. 

The export of cotton hosiery has increased during the 
year, though it is. impossible at this time to say to what 
extent. One firm says that the increase will show a re- 
markable change in the export figures, but even these will 
be only indicative. The opportunities are only beginning 
to be realized and in the months to come they look upon 
the prospect as enviable and expect to see the market very 
strongly developed. 

In domestic trading circles the demand during the year 
has been for improvement in quality and appearance, large- 
ly because the short skirt made it necessary that the woman 
have suitable hosiery. Without it she looked shabbily 
dressed and in competition with silk it was quite impossible 
for the cotton manufacturer to compete unless he produced 
the best possible goods. The improvement in this direction 
has been, therefore, one of the features of the business 
which have made 1916 notable. 

Another feature has been the increased use of colors. 
Lighter colors have become more popular than ever before 
and sales of these goods are now in excess of anything hith- 
erto known. The effect of this is to cause manufacturers to 
seek for the better types of colors. In this they have been 
so successful that they have largely increased their sale and 


the light colored cotton hosiery has become a thing of 
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teauty, suitable for all occasions and corresponding with 
the finest costumes. . 
Black and white have, as usual, been the most popular 
colors, yet the proportion of other hues has been larger 
than ever before and business in the two staple colors has 
hardly kept pace in its growth with the development in 
the faney sorts. Manufacturers have improved their prod- 
uct as the price advanced until they are prepared to furnish 
handsome goods that will take the place of any other fabric 


‘ 


on the market. 


In cotton underwear the market has improved. Goods 
have been turned out which exceed in quality anything 
hitherto produced and while the prices have advanced 10, 15 
and in some instances 25 per cent, the quality has kept 
pace with the increased cost and customers take the goods 
at the higher price perfectly satisfied that proportionately 
the values are quite as good as they were before the advance. 

The growth of the business has been marked. It would 
be quite impossible without the statistics for the year at 
hand to undertake to quote the increase in any particular 
branch of the business, but it should be sufficient to say 
that it has been considerable. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the manufacturer has been forced in 
a way to act with considerable conservatism since the hig! 
cost of cotton and the increased price for labor have forced 
him to make his efforts all count, else he must lose. 

Toward the last of the year the shortage of labor in 
some departments has been a factor which has added to 
his difficulties, and it was not altogether overcome at the 
close of the year. Perhaps it has not affected cotton as 
seriously as it has some of the other fabrics, largely he- 
cause the business is so large it is quite impossible to injure 
it as badly as some of the others have been hurt, but the 
shortage has been sufficient to cause difficulty and bring 
about conditions which were responsible for higher prices 
in a good many instances. 

Export business has not been heavy, though some has 
been done, and manufacturers look forward to further 
development of this braneh in the future. But for the 
present, business is principally for domestic distribution 
and prices rule high. The year has been good, say most 
manufacturers, and they are closing their business well 
satisfied with the results. 





The 1917 ealendar from the Draper Company at Hope- 
dale, Mass., has been received. This annual reminder of 
the Northrop Loom is in green and gold, with a Northrop 
sheeting loom in colors embossed upon the upper part of 
the card. Over the calendar pad proper appears the repro- 
duction of the new Northrop turkish towel loom. The pad, 
as in former years, consists of a regular monthly pad and 
also of a pad arranged by weeks with space for notes and 
memoranda. 


The Windsor Print Works, 65-69 Worth St., New 
York City, manufacturers of printed and dyed cotton 
goods, pereales, flannelettes, wash fabrics, ete., are sending 
to the trade two very interesting holiday souvenirs. One 
of these is a grain leather card-case, containing a memo- 
randum tablet and a 1917 calendar printed on a ecard, while 
the other is a smal] card with a calendar pad of suitable 
size for 1917 ready for mounting. 
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The Knit Goods Market. 





Normally, a slowing down in the knit goods market 
would be the logical outeome of recent developments. Buy- 
ing on a more conservative basis should have disappointed 
To the surprise of some of the close students of 
varying conditions, the call on manufacturers has shown 


no one. 


no relaxation, despite several days of peace talk, spectacu- 
lar recessions in the stock market, and the behavior of 
eotton. Whatever depressing effect this combination may 
have had quickly disappeared under the stimulus of winter’s 
blustery entry. 

Opportunity was had in the last few weeks for a severe 
test of the strength of the market, in the fluctuations of 
eotton. It is significant that the flurry left no impress in- 
dicative of even the slightest wavering. Demand continues 
strong and prices may be said to show even more firmness 
than before the first startling drop in the fibre. 

’ It is learned from manufacturers, mill agents and other 
factors in the primary market, that in some lines of cotton 
For 


instance, 160 needle half hose has teen marked up to 9714 


hosiery, prices for 1917 are to show striking advances. 


eents a dozen and 176 needle to $1.05, both on 18 ounce 


goods. 


Ladies ribbed hosiery also will show a new seale of prices 
ranging from $1.30 for 24 ounce to $1.50 for 28 ounce. 

Ribbed hosiery in 3 pound weights for boys and misses 
promises very high price levels. One manufacturer making 
this class of goods exclusively is sold up for spring and 
declines to name prices for fall. In fact, the disposition 
to make no commitments for fall is becoming more pro- 
nounced since the note of warning was sounded in the 
December Ist letter of the Cooper Underwear Company, 
the one big sensation of the year in the knit goods trade. 

Misses ribbed hose has been priced for future delivery 
at $1.05 for 28 ounce to $1.40 for 40 ounce on size 7, on 
the basis of 160 needles for size 9. ‘The top price heard 
on this line is $1.75 for 3 pound, size 8. 

For 300 needle misses ribbed, mills are quoting $1.65 
for carded yarn and $1.75 for combed. 

More attention than formerly is being given to ladies’ 
hem top hosiery, artd 220 needle goods have been priced at 
$1.65, with quotations 40 cents lower for 200 needle goods. 
There is a difference of five cents a dozen in prices of 
looped and patent toe hem top stockings, the former com- 
manding $1.15 for 20 ounce goods. 

The continued high price of yarns has induced some 
manufacturers of ribs to again revise their rise and fall 
schedule. A Philadelphia mill has inereased the rise to 
715 cents on size 7, up to 3 pound goods, where, the exeen- 
tive says, a 10 cent rise is necessary to maintain a proper 
average price. He has continued the 5 cent fall. 

There is considerable dodging of the question as to when 
the opening for fall should be made. As a matter of fact, 
some few mills already are taking business for July—August 
delivery, at what are regarded as fair prices based on pres- 
production. The prevailing opinion is that 


ent costs of 


manufacturers will name prices and show samples at 


the pleasure of individuals; coneerted action in that direc- 
tion being regarded as beyond the range of probabilities. 
In the opinion of some factors, it will be the part of 
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wisdom to take business for spot delivery only, putting 
it up to both spinner and distributor to plan similar eam- 
paigns. 

There is no gainsaying the magical effect of the Cooper 
letter and the cireular of the Jebbers’ Association of Knit 
Goods Buyers, the latter suggesting signed orders from re- 
tailers. Responses to the jobbers’ letter mainly indicate 
a purpose on the part of distributors to exact binding 
orders. Many mills selling to jobbers only are supporting 
the movement for making retailers’ orders the equivalent 
of an iron-clad contract, realizing that firmness in that 
quarter will afford better protection for the mills. 

Manufacturers selling to what might be termed exelu- 
sive trade are not so insistent. One of the leaders of this 
class holds that if “legitimate manufacturers will sell strictly 
good merchandise fo only legitimate merchants, backbone 
will serve every purpose of a contract.” 

Yet the clamor is for a form of order rider such as might 
indicate backbone to start with. 

A sweater manufacturer has circumvented the eancella- 
tion evil by shipping goods out as fast as they are furnished 
and requiring immediate acknowledgment of acceptance by 
the consignee. On merchandise going out in January he 
is giving June dating, 60 days net, and meanwhile finance 
the aecounts for a supply of ready money. 

The organized sweater interests in Philadelphia have 
gone on record as determined to permit no cancellations, 
taking even a stronger stand than that of the knit goods 
Central West at 
Chicago on December 5th. 


manufacturers of the their meeting in 

Hosiery manufacturers in the North would be encour- 
aged in taking a similar stand should the manufacturers 
of the South eome out boldly at their proposed meeting in 
January for protecting themselves against a possible repe- 
tition of the flood of cancellations that poured in during 
the Fall and Winter of 1914. 

It is planned to have the Southern meeting in Asheville, 
N. C., on January 24, immediately following the meeting in 
Philadelphia of the officers, advisory board and directors 
of the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, 

A request for an embargo on exportation of knit 
goods and knitting needles to the United Kingdom, unless 
Great Britain shall permit shipments of needles now in 
Rotterdam to the United States, has been forwarded to the 
Department of State by the Association. This request was 
expressed in a resolution adopted by the manufacturer mem- 
bership by an overwhelming vote taken by referendum. 

Less interest in export trade is disclosed in interviews 
with knit goods manufacturers, particularly among those 
who have not fared well. One important manufacturer, 
after unsatisfactory experiences in South America, declares 
that he will ship nothing more to the Latin Republies unless 
he has the eash before the merchandise goes on shipboard. 

Indifference about foreign business generally, however, 
may be attributed to the demand for the domestic markets 
and the substantial prices that are obtainable. 

Considerable hosiery that was shipped to Argentina and 
rejected after failure to beat down prices, was brought 
bask to New York and sold to better advantage than if let 
go at prices demanded by at least two Argentine houses, 
notwithstanding transportation and other charges. 

But this could not always be done, and as some of the 
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stronger concerns have said that a break is inevitable—time 
not specified—amills are less willing to take the greater haz- 
ard involved in out-of-the-country shipments. 

An open-price exchange is being suggested by some im- 
portant hosiery interests as another step toward mutual 
protection, along the lines adopted by some New York 
underwear manufacturers. The plan involves the reporting 
of every sale to the exchange, with a description of mer- 
chandise and details as to price, quantity and terms. The 
exchange in turn would tabulate each day’s reports and 
send the information to each mill cooperating. 

With manufacturers submitting accurate reports, the 
merchant’s opportunity for playing one mill against another 
in manoeuvering for lower prices would vanish, it is believed. 
The matter still is in embryo, but probably will be given a 


tryout. It can succeed if a sufficient number of the larger 


mills participate. 

In this respect the open price exchange proposition is 
like the cash discount, which could be done away with, not- 
withstanding the protests of merchants. The cash discount 
terms have come to be so commonly abused that some mills 
will sell on a net basis only, and others are veering in that 
direction, ; 

When manufacturers can boast of the cohesiveness that 
characterizes the methods of their employers’ associations 
there will be fewer abuses in the knit goods trade and less 
anxiety over accounts and cancellations. 


Calculations for Knitted Fabrics. 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


We have already shown the system of calculation adopt- 
ed for warp loom fabrics and how these can be adapted to 
various types of calculations for knitted goods. Closely 
allied to the problems of warp are those of weft, in facet 
the weft comes into more direct application for the general 
run of knitted fabric. If the ordinary plain stitch texture 
of knitting be considered, it is nothing more nor less than 
an entirely weft structure. Weft is the series of threads 
which in the woven fabrie are made to run crosswise, these 
weft threads are thus made to intersect the threads of warp 
which comprise the vertical series. The ordinary knitted 
fabrie is one made solely from weft because only one thread 
is employed and it is intersected in loop formation in a 
horizontal direction. 

It will be instructive to examine first of all the problem 
of estimating the weight of weft as performed for woven 
goods, from which it will be an easy matter to adapt the 
formulae to the problems of knitted fabrics. In making 
ealeulations of the weight and the other particulars of a 
weft, various factors are indispensable, and these factors 
are the same when it is a question of estimating the weight 
and other particulars of a length of knitted cloth. To eal- 
culate the weight of weft for a woven fabric the chief 
items required are the length, width and picks per inch (the 
thread of weft inserted into every inch of fabric). We 
also require to know the counts of weft and the basis of 
the yarn number or counts. All these factors are the same 
in the knitted product with the exception of the picks per 
inch which may be interpreted as courses or rows of 
stitches per inch, these being always known for any particu- 


lar cloth. The analogy breaks down at one point only and 
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that is in the matter of the take-up of the yarn in knitting. 
In the woven cloth the weft yarn is inserted into the warp 
and lies in the fabric practically straight, there is a slight 
bending, but it is usually neglected in the calculation of 
weight. Now as the single thread of the knitted product 
has to provide both warp and weft, the only way in which 
it ean serve this dua] function is to coil and bend as it does 
enormously in the process of loop formation. This is 
termed the take-up and its extent varies widely according 
to the kind of stitch used and the tightness or slackness 
at which it is worked. For the present however this ean 
be kept out of the discussion, because the take-up can be 
quickly allowed for at the conelusion. 


FORMULAE BUILDING. 

It will be advisable to build up the formulae on first 
principles, for they admit of the clearest possible reasoning 
which places their accuracy beyond the possibility of doubt. 
If it is required to estimate the weight of a given number 
of yards of knitted fabric, we must know the width of the 
cloth in inches, the length of the cloth in yards and the 
number of courses which are inserted on one inch. Also 
the counts of yarn and the basis or system of numbering 
must be known. Let the first example be taken as a fabric 
96 yards long, 72 inches wide, with 24 courses of knitted 
loops per inch; for the present let it be assumed that the 
courses lie straight in the fabric. There are 96 yards to 
be worked and every yard has 36 inches so that the total 
number of inches of fabrie to be worked is given by 96 
times 36. Now on every inch of fabric there are 24 courses 
of knitting which if they lie straight will each be 72 inches 
long, as this is the width of the fabric. This at once gives 
us the total number of inches of yarn required as follows: 

96 < 36 = inches of fabric worked. 

24 72 = inches of yarn on every inch of fabric. 

Then by multiplying the total mches worked by the total 
inches of yarn on an inch of fabric, the total length in 
inches is given by 96 36 & 24 & 72 = total inches of 
yarn used in the web. To express this in yards we divide 
by 36, which gives 96 & 34 % 72 as the total yards of 
yarn used in the web. Suppose the yarn is 12’s cotton 
counts, this means that in one pound of such a yarn there 
are 12 840 yards and clearly by dividing this number 
into the total yards of yarn required we shall have the 
weight of the web in pounds, 96 « 24 «& 72 + 12 « 840 

16.4 Ibs. 

If the words be substituted for the figures, we shall 
obtain a formula adaptable to all kinds of problems in 
ordinary stitch knitted goods, and such a formula is given 
by: 

Length > Courses per inch & Width 
——__— ———_——_——— - = Weight. 
Counts Basis. 

This, it will be seen, is very similar in appearance to 
the formulae given for the warps and confusion will natur- 
ally arise in connection with the fact that the width is 
given in inches, and the number of courses measured on 
the inch whilst it appears conflicting that these terms can 
be used with impunity along with yards. The seeming 
discrepancy is explained by the dicta that the inches of 
yarn on one inch of cloth is identical with the number of 
yards on one yard of cloth. This can be demonstrated by 
an example of a texture with 16 courses per inch on a 
In one yard there are 36 inches 





fabric 64 inehes wide. 
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What a Recognized Au- 
.thority says after selling 
millions of “‘Flatlock’’ 
seamed garments to the 
trade. 


“FLATLOCK” 


Rexistered U. S. Patent Office. 


BY THE 


Willcox & Gibbs 
Sewing Machine Company 


Domestic and Foreign Patents 
on both Machine and Seam. 
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\ KNIT UNDERWE AR/, 
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Follows the Lines and Curves of Your Body 
as Faithfully as Your Mirror Reflects Them 












REST MILLS Underwear is so perfectly 
proportioned and accurately shaped for the 
a the medium, and one stout that every 
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and on each inch are 16 courses so that the total number 
of courses on one yard is given by 36 & 16. Each of 
these courses is 64 inches in width so that the total number 
of inches of yarn on one yard of cloth is stated thus: 


36 < 16 X 64 and to obtain the number of yards of yarn 
in a yard of fabrie we divide by 36 thus: 36 * 16 x 64 
36 16 < 64 courses per inch and the width in 


inches. This explanation should make it clear that w 
caleulating the weight of material in a web, it can be taken 
that the inches per inch — the yards per yard so that the 
courses per inch and the width in inches can be taken by 
themselves without introducing the number 36 which is 
seen to come on the upper and lower side in each caleula- 
tion, so as to cancel each other. 
TAKE-UP. 

The question of take-up is the one which makes the real 
difference between the caleulation for woven and for 
knitted -fabries in respect of weft. In the woven cloth, 
ihe picks or shoots of filling are understood to go directly 
horizontal in the fabric, but in the knitted structure it 
is not so. If the thread of any ordinary plain knitted 
fabrie be unraveled, it gives evidence of taking up a very 
involved position, the general appearance giving the aspect 
of a series of semicircles. (This evrving of the thread as 
the result of loop formation, goes under the name of “take- 
up” and it introduces a rather unstable factor into the 
ealeulation of the weight per yard of a knitted fabric. 
The take-up varies considerably, first with the gage of the 
fabric, and seeond, with the tightness or slackness at which 
the stiteh has been worked. It also varies with the charac- 
ter of stitch employed; the rib stitch requires greater 
length of yarn to knit a course of loops than does the plain 
stitch and the length required for cardigan stitch is greater 
still. Thus it will be seen that the greatest attention must 
be attached to the take-up of the yarn in knitting a course 
and if the weight per yard is to be obtained with reasonable 
accuracy, it is most necessary to obtain the elongation of 
the thread in knitting. This is not a diffieult matter if it 
is possible to secure a piece of the fabrie to unravel. 

The width as it lies on the table after coming from the 
knitting machine should be taken for the ealeulation. At 
this width a course is carefully unravelled right across 
the width, and the length of yarn so obtained is straight- 
ened out and measured. The process of straightening out 
the thread naturally requires some care and the thread 
should not be pulled at too great.a tension. When 
stretched, the thread should have no extra tension upon it, 
just sufficient to ensure the curve being taken out. In 
some hard yarns it may be diffieult to pull the yarn per- 
fectly straight without pulling it too tight, but if it is 
woolen, the curving will be removed by a short period of 
steaming. 

The greater width of yarn obtainable, the less is the 
possibility of error and the error should be infinitesimal if 
a width of about. 30 inches and upwards ean be obtained. 
Thus, if, in a given fabric, the width of 36 inches of fabric 
were found to draw to 72 inches, the take-up would be 
stated as two. If a width of 30 inches were to stretch to 
90 inches, the take-up would be reeorded as three. 

Another way to measure the take-up on the frame is to 
mark off the yarn on one of the bobbins in yards and frac- 
tions of a yard and observe what length of thread is neces- 
sary to complete a full width or cirele of loops. As the 
width or cireumference of the cirele are readily known, 
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the caleulation of the take-up figure is made with accuracy 
and precision. This has a decided advantage over the 
unraveling method in that it is not always possible or con- 
venient to obtain a piece of fabric to unwind and some- 
times, in the case of fine yarns, the problem of unravelling 
without breakage presents obvious difficulties. 

THE EFFECT ON WEIGHT. 

Variation in take-up has a great effect on the weight agd 
this has always to be taken into careful account in making 
the estimation, by using the formulae which have just been 
outlined. These formulae have been devised for fabrics 
which have their courses made up of threads which lie in 
the cloth without any curvature. With the possible ex- 
ception of some knitted goods which are a combination of 
warp fabries and crosswise filling, this is never found. If 
the fabric has to have any body and a reasonable consis- 
tency, then it is imperative that there should be a consid- 
erable take-up. 

For the plain stitch the take-up is generally from 2 to 
2.75, for ribbed goods it is more often 3 to 3.75. For purl 
stiteh goods made in thick yarns, the take-up will exceed 
this figure. We cannot however go into the problem of 
take-up for the various stitches here, but will content 
ourselves with completing a statement of the formulae 
with the matter of take-up: ineluded. This will be taken 
from the former formula which is: 


Length Courses per inch & Width 
— - —— = Weight. 
Counts * Basis 

For a fabric with a take-up of 2 the weight is obtained 
by multiplying the final weight by 2, if the take-up is 2.5, 
then the weight obtained by this formula is multiplied by 
2.5. Substituting letters for words in the formula and 
representing the take-up by T, the formula will be given as: 

Lo Sow we 
——__—_—_____———- = Wt. 
NX<B ia 
N = yarn number or counts. 

As was done in the case of the warp formulae, this 
statement can be manipulated as an equation so that given 
any six of the seven factors, the remaining one ean always 
be secured. This can be proven thus: 

ty Aig te aw | 
(1) = Wt. or 
NX B 
LxXCxWwxT=wt.xNxB 
From the latter arrangement we obtain the following series 
by the usual evolutions of the equation thus: 








LXCXWXT 


(2) = N or counts. 





wt. x B 


By reversing we can obtain any of the missing particulars 
which appear on the top of the line thus: 











Wt xN XB wtxNXB 

(3) ee See ? (4) osc 
CxWXT LX WXT 
WwtxN XB wtxN XB 

[ae ee (6) ~~ . 


LXxCxXW 
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FEATURES 


Rectangular Slots, 
Hardened at Bot- 


tom, Sectional 






PRODUCTS 





Underwear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- 
tles, | Collarettes, 
Toques, Golf Caps, 
Hosiery Tops, 
Skirts, Borders, 


Corset Covers, But- 










Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardened 
and Ground §sur- 
faces, Sensitive 
Take-Ups, Two 
Speed Drive, Dog- 
less Attachment, 
Positive Pattern 
Mechanism, * Nee- 
dle Guard and Pro- 
tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- 
tric Cloth Cutters. 


ton Stays, Mittens, 
Bandages. 


Characteristics 
The characteristics of a knitting machine, like those of an individual, are 
determined by its origin and history; just as knowledge of the individual's 
family, schooling, and early life are desirable for the formation of an idea of 
his characteristics, so knowledge of the plant, personnel and ideals involved in 
the construction of the knitting machine are necessary for an understanding 
of its merits. Investigate the origin of our knitting machinery. 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 
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For convenient reference, the latter formulae which have 
been deduced in the ordinary way from the original equation 
will be stated in the form of words which is perhaps more 
intelligible for the majority of those who are not accus- 
tomed to the more mathematical usage. The series of for- 


mulae are as follows: 


Length Courses & Width  Take-up 
]) ————— — —— = Weight. 


Number Basis 


Length Courses & Width * Take-up 
2) - - —_—_—__———— — Number or 
Weight < Basis 


[ Counts. 
Weight Number Basis 
(3) - - —_—— = Length. 
Counts Weight  Take-up 
Weight Number Basis 
(4) —————_————__—_ = Courses. 


Length * Width « Take-up 


Weight < Number Basis 
(5) - ——— _ - Width. ° 
Length Courses Take-up 
Weight Number * Basis 
(6) . - 
Length « Courses «& Width 


: Take-up. 


Having deduced these formulae from sound first prin- 
ciples and followed the reasoning from the beginning, it is 
a simple matter to find out any of the various particulars 
of a warp by substituting the figures for the words in 
the latter series which for convenience have been numbered 
| to 6. To demonstrate their use the following examples 
from practical work are appended, 

Example 1. Caleulate the weight of a web of knitted 
fabrie which is worked from 2/32’s worsted counts, 60 
inches wide, 18 courses per inch and 32 yards long. One 
complete course when unraveled gives 150 inches of yarn 
and this divided by the width, 60 inches, gives 2.5 as the 
take-up. Using formula 1 we obtain: 

32 & 18 & 60 & 2.5 
-—-- — 9.6 lbs, weight. 
16 < 560 


Example 2. Caleulate the weight of 96 yards of webbing 
made in 2/24’s eotton counts, 64 inches wide, 24 courses 
per inch with a take-up of 2%. Referring to formula 1 we 


obtain: 


96 « 24 « 64 <7 
34.1 Ibs. 
12 x 840 x 3 


Example 3. Find the weight of 120 yards of webbing 
knitted from 3/36’s cotton yarn, 64 inches wide, 24 courses 


per ineh with a take-up of 214: 
120 « 24 «& 64 x 9 
— == 41.1 lbs. weight. 
12 « 840 « 4 
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Example 4. Find the weight of a plated fabric which 
has one thread of 2/36’s cotton yarn on the face to 1 
thread of 12’s cotton yarn on the back plating. The 
take-up of the face yarn is 2% and that of the back yarn 
is 214. There are 28 courses per inch, the length is 500 
yards and the width 48 inches. 

The simplest way to take this problem is to make two 
separate caleulations taking each yarn with its own par- 
ticulars and dividing the courses per inch exactly in half 
since they are 1 and 1. Using formula 1 the caleulation for 
the 2/36’s cotton face yarn is: 


500 & 14 & 48 & 


— 51.8 lbs. cotton face yarn 





18 & 840 * 3 
and the back yarn is given by: 


500 & 14 & 48 & 5 

——— - == 83.3 lbs. 

12 x 840 & 2 

Adding these two together gives a total of 51.8 + 83.3 — 
135 Ibs. of yarn for the webbing. 

It might be asked of what service is a caleulation such as 
this and would it not be very much simpler to weigh the 
fabric as taken from the frame. In answer, it should be 
pointed out that a previous calculation of the weight requir- 
ed is made by all prudent overseers so that they may have 
an idea of how their stocks of yarn will suffice for the 
contracts on hand. It is too late when the yarn runs ont, 
to find that there is not enough yarn in stock with which 
to finish and much delay would result if the manufacturer 
had then to order yarn, even by telegraph, from the spin- 
ner. In-the interval the machine has to be put onto other 
work which involves an alteration in its setting and adjust- 





ment. In setting a new yarn on the machine, it often 
happens that the frame cannot be set exactly as it was 
before and this added to a possible difference in the size 
or color of the new consignment of material may be suffi- 
cient to account for a very serious difference in texture be- 
tween the first and second lots of the order. This is often 
unavoidable, but when the weights required are ecaleulated 
beforehand with a suitable allowance added for machine 
waste, then the manufacturer knows exactly where he is 
in the matter of yarn supplies and is able to provide for a 
shortage in good time so that the frames can be kept in 
constant work. 

Example 5. Find the weight of a fabric 100 vards long, 
40 inches wide, 36 courses per inch worked as follows: 

8 courses 2/40’s worsted with a take-up of 2%. 

4 courses 2/50’s mercerized cotton with a take-up of 
21/5. 

To work the two lots out separately the courses per 
inch will be divided out in the ratio of 8:4 or 2:1, that 
is one third or 12 courses per inch are for the mercerized 
cotton, and 24 courses per inch for the worsted. 


Using formula 1: 


100 «K 24 & 40 & 5 
: 21.4 lbs. worsted. 





20 x 560 « 2 


100 & 12 & 40 &* 11 


25 & 840 & 5 


‘“ 


— 5 lbs. mercerized cotton. 
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Builders of 
CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery 


For Knitting 
the Latest 
Style Fabrics 


Jackets, Borders, Etc. 
Underwear, Sweaters, 
Toques, Cardigan 
Also Builders of 
Napping 
Machines 


The Stafford and Holt 
Pineapple Stitch Ma- 
chine is the Latest. 


Write for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 


Little Falls, 
New York 


New Model Banner 


Full automatic hosiery 
machine, — all working 
parts accessible from the 
front of the machine. 
Five yarn changing levers, 
high splice and double sole 
slackening device, high 
speed in the heel and toe, 
—Automatic Transferring 
device. Over 25,000 in 
successful operation, — 
Average production 100 


machines a week. 


Canadian Agent: Hartley Kay, Ltd., Geergetown, Ont, 


BOSS Automatic 


Builders of 

Circular 
Knitting 
Machinery 


of every kind for every 
purpose 


Hosiery Ribbers 


with the very latest 
attachments 


Full Automatic 
Hosiery Footers 


Body Machines, 
Sleevers, etc. 


for Underwear, 
Sweaters, Toques, etc. 


Write for Catalog, Prices and Samples. 
213-217 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Full 


KNITTER 


It will make the neat- 
est, most uniform and 
most perfect work, and 
is the most profitable of 
any knitter on the mar- 
ket. 


It has the simplest 
Automatic Splicer in the 
world and never causes 
trouble. All parts are 
interchangeable. Com- 
pact and strongly built. 
Runs easily and breaks 
very few needles, seldom 
if ever requiring re- 
pairs. 


WET 
oti “ 


So simple that an un- 
skilled operator can 
learn to run it in a 
day. 

The Boss’ Knitter 
means more production 
for the money than any 
other machine. Investi- 
gate. 

Send for 
Particulars. 


Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Boss Knitting Machine Works 


131 Clay Street, _—- 
READING, PA. 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., 
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This could be rendered more useful if given a knowledge of 
the prices of the two yarns. Suppose these are one dollar 
per pound for the worsted and 75 eents per pound for the 


mercerized cotton, the cost would be given by: 


21.4 lbs, at one dollar $21.04 


5 lbs. at 75 cents 3.75 


for the total of 100 yards which works out at 25 cents per 
yard of knitted fabric. To this a little would be added to 


account for waste. 


Among the Knitting Mills. 





The Douglas Hosiery Company at Douglasville, Ga., 
will build an addition to their plant and 31 additional knit- 
ting machines will be installed. 

The Paramount Hosiery Form Drying Co., will open 
an office on Jan. 2, 1917, at 366 Broadway, Room 1110, 
New York City, for the purpose of demonstrating their dry- 
ing and shaping forms. : 

The Slane Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C., has been 
organized by O. W. Slane of Statesville, N. C., and W. H. 
Slane of High Point, who has been chosen manager. This 
company has contracted for a building and for $30,000 
worth of mill machinery for a daily capacity of 500 dozen 
pairs of ladies’ hose dyed and finished. 

The Ellerbe (N. C.) Knitting Mills, lately incorporated 
with $25,000 capital, has organized to build a mill and install 
machinery for manufacturing knit goods. Prices on the 
necessary machinery and on building materials are invited. 
This new company’s officers are W. L. Howell, president; 
B. B. Farlow, vice-president; J. R. Bennett, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The Walker County Hosiery Mills, Lafayette, Ga., will 
add 60 knitting machines, and the contract has been awarded 
for this new equipment. 

The Highway Knitting Mills is a company recently or- 
ganized by W. Y. Frazier at Ieard, N. C. Mr. Frazier has 
purehased part of the machinery needed for the operating 
of the new plant and is open for bids on the balance of 
the machinery. These mills will manufacture cotton hosiery 
and sell to reliable jobbers. 

The new knitting mill at Leaksville, N. C., for the man- 
ufacture of underwear, is now in operation, and another 
building for similar use is to be built at once. This new 
building will be 150 x 200 feet. It is also reported that two 
more mills will be built at Leaksville in the near future to 
complete the knitting works of this Marshall-Field group. 

The Davis Hosiery Mill at Chattanooga, Tenn., is to have 
the name of the mill changed to the United Hosiery Mills. 

The North State Knitting Mills at Durham, N. C., are 
to build an addition to their plant which will practically 
double the company’s present space. 

The Bristol (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills-has ordered and wiil 
add 200 knitters to its present equipment of 60 machines. 
It is operating both day and night in order to meet the 


demands for its product. 
The plant of the Cedar Produets Co., at Alton Park, 
Tenn., has been leased to Chattanooga people, who will es- 


tablish a knitting mill at this place. The product will be 
ladies’ and men’s hosiery. 

A new company has purchased the Inland Knitting 
Works at Green Bay, Wis., and started this plant as the 
Green Bay Knitting Works, with a capital stock of $25,000. 

The new branch of the Rockwood Mills at Kingston, 
Tenn., is equipped with 50 machines and will be operated 
by electricity. Arrangements have been made to allow for 
the rapid enlargemem of this plant from time to time as 
business conditions may warrant, 

The Thomasville (N. C.) Hosiery Co., is enlarging its 
plant. E 

The new hosiery mill being constructed by the Wiseassett 
Mills Company, Albemarle, N. C., will cover about 6,000 
feet of land and furnish about 10,000 square ‘feet of floor 
space. 


Machine Diameter and Fabric Width. 





The relation between the diameter of a circular knitting 
frame or machine and the resulting flat folded width of 
the fabric produced cannot, by any means, be said to be 
a constant, and hence, it might be possible to give a 
definite proportion when working a standard yarn on a 
standardized machine at an average stiteh length, and 
managers and foremen in hosiery factories should cer- 
tainly note carefully the resulting fabric widths obtained 
from 

(a) different counts of a given class of yarn, and 

(b) variations obtained by using other classes of yarn of 

similar or equivalent counts. 

This formation should be augmented by carefully noting 
all width variations due to alteration in the length of 
stitch, and a complete record kept for future information 
when such yarns or counts are again used. 

One point that cannot be too strongly emphasized is 
that the resulting width of fabric is only dependent on the 
frame diameter, insomuch as each gauge of machine has its 
own yarn limitations. For instance, if it were possible to 
work, say, 3/12s worsted yarn on a latch needle machine 
with 10 needles per inch, we could, by means of stitch vari- 
ation, make a similar width of fabries as would be normally 
obtained by kniting up this yarn'on a 6-needle machine of 
a much greater diameter. Hence, the key to the relation 
between machine diameter and fabric width is really the 
knowledge of what yarn counts can be worked on a given 
gauge, providing, of course, a sample of the fabric re- 
quired is available, 

This may sound unscientific and absurd, but it must be 
admitted that before a manufacturer purchases a machine 
he must know what articles he requires to make, and 
usually has a sample before him of what he wishes to 
produce. For instance, suppose he has before him a piece 
of cireular fabric 20 inches wide (folded width) and 
counting the wales per inch he finds the number is 14. 
This means that there are 14 20 K 2= 560 needles in 
the frame or machine on which the fabrie was produced. 

This indicates, at all events, that the machine, whatever 
the gauge may be, must contain 560 needles. He next un- 
roves part of the fabric and tests the yarn for count. 
Assume the yarn to be cotton and it is found to be 2/12s, 
an equivalent of 6’s single He next investigates the gauge 
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NYE & TREDICK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 
Circular Rib | 
Knitting Machinery | 
FOR | 


Underwear and Hosiery | 


OFFICE AND SHOW . ROOM 
718-720 Cherry St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging 
and Shell Stitch Machines 
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RELIANCE 


I duce the strongest seams with the greatest economy. 
Hot p late Screw Pr ess | USE STYLE 408 fer welting Reclints blind stitch. 


Our Class 60 Machines 
For Trimming and Overseaming in one operation pro- jj 


USE STYLE 60HD for hemming bottoms of Underwear. || 
FOR USE STYLE 17B or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 18 is for Horse Blankets. 


| Hosiery and Underwear SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE 


Write for Catalog and Prices | | THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


P . V 7 i |i 28 Laurel Street, HARTFORD, CONN. ! 
Reliance Machine orks, | | 467 Broadway, New York, 815 W. Van Buren St., Chicago i 
Knickerbocker Bld’g, 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1019 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
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of that particular type of machine, whether it be loop wheel, 
sinker wheel, or latch needle, and he finds that 6’s cotton 
will work on a machine with 12 needles per cireumfer- 
ential inch. 

Hence, he is now in possession of all details. The 
machine must contain 560 needles, 12 needles per inch, 
giving a circumference of 46 2/3 inches, or a diameter of 
15 inches, practically. 

Therefore, in this ease, the relation ‘between diameter of 
machine and fabrie width is as 15 is to 20 or 1 is to 1.33. 

Now, if a machine made work of the full needle cireum- 
ference, it is evident that the relation between the machine 
diameter and fabrie width would be as the diameter is to 
the cireumference 2 or as 1 is to 1:57. 

It should be carefully borne in mind, therefore, that the 
closer the proportion is to 1.57, which may be practically 
regarded as the maximum width, the less choice the manu- 
facturer has to work coarser yarns, and, consequently, 
although a 12-needle machine would work up this yarn, it 
would not be feasible to introduce yarns of coarser counts 
to any great range. Hence, a manufacturer might decide to 
order a machine, say, 10 needles, per inch, which would 
still produce a similar fabric from the 2/12’s yarn, but which 
would require a diameter of (560 7) = (11 X 22) or 
practically 18 inches. The proportion would then be as 
18. is. to.20, or. L as. to 1.1. 

In this’ case he could be assured that the machine would 
be able to knit up successfully coarser counts of yarns. Or, 
again, a machine with 11 needles per inch might be employed. 
in which ease the diameter would be (560 7) + (11 22) 
or practically 16 inches. In this ease the proportion between 
machine diameter and fabrie width would be as 16 to 20 or 
as 1 is to 1.25 a proportion which could be obtained on 
either loop wheel frames or latch needle machines with 
web-holders. 

Thus automatie knitting machines of various gauges are 
built 4 inches in diameter for the making of ladies’ hose, 
which have an average finished width of 5 inches. In ac- 
cordance with the samé proportion, men’s shirts, 20 inches 
wide, could be made on 16-inch in diameter frames, although 
in practice it. will be found that the second mentioned 
proportion, viz., 1 to 1,11 will be more practical; as it allows 
a bigger amount for the shrinkage which occurs with the 
woolen and worsted yarns used in the production of such 
articles. Thus, considering this proportion for the produe- 
tion of average weight per dozen garments, either shirts 
or pants, the cylinder sizes to produce the required widths 
would be as follows: 

Width of Body 
17-ineh (dowble) 


Size of Cylinder. 
15% or 16 inches (diameter). 


18-inch 16 or 161% inches, 
19-ineh 17 inches 

20-inch is.“ 

21-inch he, 

22-inch - 

23 or 24-ineh a 


This proportion would apply in a like manner to the 
production of other articles, and whilst by no means being 
constant, would apply to many cases where average yarns 
are knitted up at normal stiteh lengths.—The Hosiery Trade 


Journal. 
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A Material for Boarding Tables. 


Much interest is being manifested in a new material 
that is being adopted quite widely in the textile industry to 
increase efficiency and raise the general standard of sanita- 
tion among the mills. Heretofore in the Inspeetion depart- 
ments of hosiery mills, wood tables have been made use of 
exclusively, because while not especially satisfactory there 
seemed to be nothing in the way of an improved table top 
available. Recently the management of one of the largest 
hosiery mills in the country made an investigation of Vitro- 
lite, a new manufactured material, with the result that they 
equipped their entire Inspection department with Vitrolite 
tops. The new material is cast in slabs of various thick- 
nesses and in various sizes and is snow white in color. It 
is non-absorbent and unaffected by acids. The Inspectors 
claim that the whiteness of this material enables them to 
find defects in colored work much quicker because of the 
contrast afforded and on account. of the smooth polished 
surface it is much easier to work on. |About a dozen of 
the large textile mills are now using this new material in 
their Inspection departments for the tops of boarding 


tables. 
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ELEMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. By Allen Rog- 
ers. 513 pages. 117 illustrations, Price $3.00 net. Pub- 
lished by the D. Van Nostrand Company, New York City. 

This work is an abridgment of the Manual of Industrial 
Chemistry which was written by 40 eminent specialists and 
edited by Allen Rogers. The purpose in presenting this 
elementary treatise on industrial chemistry is to meet the 
needs of those teachers of the subject who find that the 
time at their disposal does not warrant the employment of 
an extended work. The author, therefore, has tried to 
cover the most salient points of the larger book. The sub- 
jects covered are treated in a general: manner only and 
practically all detail is eliminated. The book as it now 
stands consists of 27 chapters covering a somewhat limited 
range of subjects, but sufficiently broad to give the student 
a very comprehensive view of the entire field without going 
into detail on any one subject. The technical man in 
practice will prefer the larger work. 


DocKHAM’s AMERICAN Report AND Directory or TEx- 
TILE MANUFACTURE AND Dry Goops Trape. United States 
and Canada. 25th Edition, 1916-17. 768 pages. Price 
$6.00. Published by the Dockham Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Fifty years ago in 1866 the first edition of this report 
and directory was issued. It was the first work of its kind, 
not only for the textile industry but for any industry in 
the United States. Therefore, this 1916 number is the 
Golden Anniversary number of this well known Report and 
Directory. Among other interesting features of this book 
may be noted the following: An alphabetical list of tex- 
tile manufacturers of the United States and Canada, in- 
eluding print works, bleacheries, dyers, finishers, ete.; tex- 
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tile associations; cotton dealers, including not only the 
United States and Canada, but also England, Germany and 
France; cotton goods brokers and converters, directors of 
many of the leading incorporated companies, dry goods 
commission merchants and manufacturers’ agents; dry 
goods wholesalers in the United States and Canada; dyers, 
finishers and mereerizers in the United States and Canada; 
exporters and importers of dry goods, hosiery, ete.; cotton 
and wool waste dealers; and many other features. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of the Golden Anni- 
versary number is an exact reprint of the textile manufae- 
turers listed by states as they appeared in the first volume of 
this directory in 1866. Many names appear in this reeord 
that will be recognized by the manufacturer of today, while 
other names will only be recognized by what is colloquially 
termed the “old timer.” Particularly interesting is it to 
compare the list of mills in the southern states in those 
days and today. North Carolina with 31 eotton mills seems 
in these days almost incredible. But even this pereentage is 
large when compared with South Carolina’ with only 
eleven. 

This volume is printed on heavy paper and bound in 
cloth for office use, and as such will be found very attract- 
ive. : 
Dyeiye in GeRMANY AND America, WirrH NoTEs on 
Coor Propuction. By 8. H. Higgins, M.8.c. Seeond edi- 
tion, re-written and enlarged. 143 pages. Price $1.75 net. 
Published by Longmans, Green & Co., 4th Avenue and 30th 
Street, New York City. 

The first edition of this book was issued in 1907 as a 
report to the electors of the Gartside Scholarship of the 
University of Manchester, England, on the result of a tour 
in the United States of America and Germany, and was 
intended to give a general survey of the dyeing and allied 
industries of these countries. The contents of this book 
takes up the art of dyeing and its influence on chemistry, 
subdividing the subject into cop-dyeing, sulphur colors and 
indigo, mereerizing and bleaching.» The question of Ger- 
man and English flannellettes is discussed and the German 
and English methods -compared. The industry in the 
United States is taken up and discussed from the stand- 
point of three e¢ities, viz., Lowell, Lawrence and Fall 
River, Mass. The final chapters of the book are devoted 
to the conditions of life in the industry, comparing Eng- 
land, Germany and America; efficiency in the industry, 
comparing the three countries mentioned; and instruction 
in dyeing and color production. It is a work which will 
be seanned with great interest by American dyers and 
chemists. 


Latin American Monetary Systems. 
BY JOSEPH T. COSBY.* 


SALVADOR. 


The monetary system of Salvador is based on the silver 
standard. The unit is the peso, divided into 100 centavos 
and weighing 25. grammes of silver .900 fine, or say 22.500 
grammes of fine silver. With silver at 55 cents an ounce, 
the par value of the peso in terms of U. 8. currency is 


* Manager Foreign Department, The Natonal City Bank of New 
York. 
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$0.3978, and the value of $1.00 U. S. currency in terms of 
Salvadorean currency is $2.51345. 

The cireulation consists of silver and bank notes eon- 
vertible into silver on demand. Since the outbreak of the 
European war, however, the conversion of notes has been 
suspended under government authorization. The banknotes 
in circulation are secured by silver and other assets of the 
issuing banks. 

Financial conditions in Salvador have not been altogether 
satisfactory since the end of 1913, when the Banco Nacional 
del Salvador failed, causing a run on the other three banks 
of issue. In consequence of the panic created by this fail- 
ure, the government decreed a moratorium suspending for a 
period of six months the exchange of silver for the out- 
standing bank notes. During the period of this moratorium, 
the Salvadorean banks were obliged, under government de- 
eree, to bring up their silver reserves, and as a result of 
this, outstanding bank notes of more or less the value of 
$8,000,000 pesos now have metal reserves back of them to 
the extent of approximately $4,000,000 pesos. 

Foreign exchange rates in Salvador are calculated on 
the basis of the dollar, the sovereign (£) being considered 
as worth, nominally, $5.00, the frane 20¢ and the mark 
25e. To these figures is added the respective premium on 
gold, whieh under normal conditions is about 150 per 
cent; for example, the equivalent of $1.00 in U, 8. eur- 
renecy at exchange 150 per cent is, in terms of Salvadorean 
eurrency $2.50 pesos. 

Sinee the beginning of the European war, commerce has 
been adversely affected. Both imports and exports have 
decreased, and in consequence of the considerable decrease 
in exports, the premium on exchange has inereased from 
150 per cent to 215 per cent, so that today the value of 
$1.00 U. S. eurreney in terms of Salvadorean eurrency is 
$3.15 pesos. 

No moratorium has been decreed, but the collections 
of bills is diffieult in view of financial conditions and the 
high premium exacted for gold remittances. 

HONDURAS. 

The monetary system of Honduras is based on the silver 
standard. The unit is the peso, divided into 100 centavos, 
and weighs 25. grammes of silver .900 fine, or say 22.500 
grammes fine silver. With silver at 55 cents an ounce as 
a basis, the yalue in terms of U. 8. eurreney of the Peso 
of Honduras is $0.39786, and the value of $1.00 U. S. eur- 
rency in terms of Hondurean curreney is $2.5134, 


Under normal conditions, sight exehange on New York 
is quoted in Honduras at a premium of 140 per cent to 
150 per cent; which means that the $1.00 U. S. currency is 
equivalent to $2.40 to $2.50 in terms of Hondiurean sil- 
ver. 

According to advices from Tegucigalpa, the capital of 
Honduras, the present premium on New York exchange 
is 215 per cent to 230 per cent; in other words, the equiva- 
lent of $1.00 U. 8. eurreney in terms of Hondurean cur- 
rency is $3.15 to $3.30 pesos and even with this increase 
in the premium on’ New York exchange, it is difficult to 
secure New York drafts in Honduras. 

Colleetions on Honduras are effected with difficulty 
at the present time owing to the enhancement in the value 
of dollars in the form of New York and San Francisco 


drafts. : 
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Why and How Electric Power is Applied 
to Cotton Mills 


A splendid tribute has been paid the Electric Drive 
that 


1,100 motors aggregating 65,000 horsepower were installed 
in textile mills, while from incomplete figures, approxi- 
mately 60,000 motors totaling 850,000 horsepower have 
been installed up to January, 1916. 

The owners of the mechanically driven mill adopt the 
Electric Drive primarily because they are convinced that it 
is more economical and convenient than other types of 
power, and secondly, because the engine may have broken 
down or is overloaded, also additions may require more 
power and the first thought is to purchase Central Station 
power if it is available. The architect for a new mill be- 
ing built today rarely ever thinks of any other type than 
electrie power and if Central Station serviee is not avail- 
able, installs generating equipment for electric drive. He 
is also aware of the faet that thousands of dollars can be 
saved by the elimination of shafting, hangers, belting, 
ete., if eleetrie drive is installed, and further if power is 
purehased from a central station the eapital necessary for 
boilers, stacks and generating equipment ean be investigated 
in producing machinery, thereby inereasing the output, 
decreasing the overhead charges on non-profit making ma- 
chinery, and incidentally lowering the cost per unit of 
product. The reason why mills discard the steam engine 
or turbine, therefore, is that they obtain and (admit) a 
lower eost per pound of goods produced. 

This fact is borne out by the following expression re- 
ceived by a central station from a cotton mill man using its 
service : 

“About three years ago, after investigating electricity 
as a mechanical drive and having decided it was the only 
drive for a cotton mill we made a contract with you and 
installed motors of the four frame drive type, and the 
only regrets that we have had since, is that we did not have 
the drive long before. 

“We have observed the cost of the electric power very 
elosely and have found that it is some cheaper than we 
could furnish from our steam plant and the upkeep of 
motors, ete., has beeen very little. We have found the 
electric drive is a great great convenience in running at 
night such machines as eannot take care of the day run. 
Our production has increased from 3 to 7 per cent over the 
steam drive and we allowed for this in doing away with so 
many belts, which gives us a steady drive and not so much 
slippage. Your Service for the past two years has been 
very satisfactory, in fact it has been almost perfect. 

“We will be glad to have anyone interested in the elec- 
trie drive visit our plant and see for themselves that it is 
in the interest of all cotten mills to imstall Electric pow- 
er.” 


thirteen ago approximately 


in the fact years 


It is of interest to note that the average size motor in- 
stalled in textile mills 20 years ago was over 200 horsepower 
and has been gradually decreasing, which is indicative that 
the mill man appreciates the advantages of placing the mo- 
tor as close to the machines as possible in order to reduce 
the number of belts, slippage, irregular speed, inferior 
quality of goods and a consequent loss of production that 
ADVERTISEMENT 


is common with mechanical drive. Fig. 1 shows the de- 
crease in thé average horsepower per motor and the in- 
crease in horsepower installed in textile mills from 1896 
to 1916. 

We are living in an age of great accomplishments, and 
hear and read about so many big figurés in the business 
world that the mere mention of a million or so is taken 
for granted and receives very little consideration, but if the 
owners, architects or engineer of the mechanically driven 
mill will stop and analyze the reason for this rapid in- 
crease in electrical horsepower applied to textile mills they 
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will find that its growing popularity is based on that sound 
business principle—Economy. 


We are producing more and consuming more, but the 
present production does’ not meet the demand. We are 


floating along on an unprecedented wave of prosperity and 
have arrived at a point where the every day cost of liv- 
ing is rapidly mounting to dizzy heights, and the economic 
relief to soaring prices is increased production. 

But when the turning point is reached prices are going 
to recede. Competition will be keener, and in order to sell 
goods at a profit the cost of manufacturing must be low- 
ered. 

A celebrated economist recently said, “With the pre- 
vailing high wage scale, European competition following the 
war and the awakening of our commercial rival beyond the 
Pacifie, the industries of the United States will have to 
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exert every effort toward economy and efficiency for in- 
creased production and lower manufacturing costs.” 
Increased Production. 

The cotton manufacturing industry has existed for a 
long time and from a crude beginning has reached a very 
high state of specialization, improvement upon improve- 
ment has been made, and at the present time the mill man 
cannot expect any radical change in textile machinery that 
will tend to materially cut the cost of manufacturing goods. 
Nevertheless, the problem must be solved in some manner if 
he expects to stay in the running. The average mechani- 
eally driven mill has an opportunity to decrease its manu- 
facturing costs by adopting the electric drive and using 
central station service. Decrease in cost must come through 
an increase in production, while fixed charges remain prac- 
tically the same. By the use of the electric drive the mill 
will secure an increase in production anywhere from 2 to 20 
per cent, the ratio of percentage increase being dependent 
on the type of drive adopted and the type and condition of 
mill adopting it. 

Inerease in production by electrie drive is secured 
through the maintenance of a more uniform speed on the 
producing machines or doing more work in a given time 
and staying on the job longer and better than the present 
mechanically operated machines. The mill man says he 
cannot run: the machines any faster, or secure any closer 
speed regulation on the engine. Quite true, the engine may 
be regulating and maintaining a comparatively uniform 
speed, but after passing through the successive number of 
belts to the machine, the close speed regulation is lost. The 
electric motor maintains at the machine, a speed regulation 
as close or closer than the engine itself, and of course can 
operate the machines faster if necessary because its speed 
is more uniform; but the increase in production is not se- 
cured so much by the higher speed as by the more uniform 
speed maintained. A serious item in spinning is the large 
number of breaks, which, to a certain extent, are due to the 
sudden start or jerk of the belt. When operated by the 
mechanical method the belt tries to take the entire load 
instantly. The motor, however, does not start with a jerk 
as its acceleration on starting covers a wider period of time, 
the speed gradually rises until it attains normal, thereby 
giving a smooth speed curve. The advantage of this method 
of starting the machinery over the old belt method is ob- 
vious, and is another instance where electric drive improves 
the quality of yarn. 

The speed variation in connection with most operations 
in the manufacture of cotton goods is a source of loss 
that is apparent in decreased output, increased mainten- 
ance, depreciation and the quality of the product. 
Thus speed variation is a vital problem with mechanical 
drive and one of the considerations responsible for the 
present wide use of electric drive and the purchase of pow- 
er from the central station. 

In order to bear out the argument regarding the differ- 
ence in speed regulation of the engine as compared to the 
speed variation at the machine, Fig. 2 shows a tachograph 
record of engine and countershaft speed. The countershaft 
driving leoms. Fig. 3 shows the speed variation of an en- 
gine driven line shaft operating preparatory machinery 
compared with the speed regulation obtained by the adop- 
tion of electri¢é motor drive. 

Fig. 2 shows conclusively that there is a variation in 
speed between the engine crank shaft and the machines op- 
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erated, and Fig. 3 illustrates the fact that a higher average 
speed is maintained by the electric motor, which must nec- 
essarily mean that more goods will be produced in a given 
time by this type of drive as compared with the old mech- 
anical method. While the subject of production is a vital 
matter in all departments of the mill, the spinning and 
weaving generally receive the most consideration. Tests 
prove conclusively that in the average well designed mechan- 
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ically driven mills the speeds on spinning run from 3 to 15 
per cent below normal where they were not carefully 
checked all the time. These conditions exist in the best 
operated mills and can be improved by giving careful at- 
tention to belts, this includes removing overloads, retighten- 
ing, rearranging drive ratios and cleaning the belts twice 
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a day. But with all this strict attention, the speed varia- 
tion will still remain to some extent. 

Fig. 4 is a speed record taken on a main line shaft 
operating the spinning of a cordage mill. Before this test 
was made the pulleys were overhauled and realigned, the 
belting was looked over carefully, all fly removed and the 
belts dressed. It is only natural that the superintendent of 
a mill would want to inspect the machinery before a test 
of this nature was made, but in a measure, the fact that 
all machinery and belting are tuned up prior to a test 
is deceptive and does not give a true record of normal 
conditions under which the mill is operating daily. Never- 
theless, after all the careful preparation the speed record 
told its own story. 

The average mill man is open to conviction and is will- 
ing to be shown and the speed record taken in the spin- 
ning room of the mill as shown, was responsible for the 
adoption of central station power. Anybody interested in 
the subject of speed variation Would naturally be curious 
to know what sort of a speed record was secured on these 
spinning frames after central station service was adopted 
and if the statements of the central station representative 
with reference to more uniform speed and increased pro- 
duction finally proved correct. It will be of great interest 
therefore to observe Fig. 5 and note the uniform speed 
record after electric motors were installed. 

While discussing the subject of more even speeds, in- 
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ereased production, ete., it will also be of interest to note 
the expression of complete satisfaction in electric drive and 
central station power by a man who has been in the cotton 
mill business for the past twenty years and who operates 
both steam and electrically driven mills: 

“The principle advantage of the individual motor loom 
drive is increased production obtained. Incidental to this 
advantage is more uniform speed, and consequently more 
uniform quality of production, saving of wasted power, 
flexibility in arrangement of machinery and buildings, free- 
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dom from dust and fly, the ability to measure quickly and 
accurately the power consumption of any machine, the 
lessened liability of serious shut-downs, less maintenance 
expense of transmission equipment, better natural light- 
ing and absence of oil drippings.” 

While this expression is more specific with reference to 
the weave room, it is also applicable to other departments 


























THE SPEED VARIATION ON THE SAME SHAFT WITH 
ExLectric DRIVE. 


Fig. 5. 


using electric drive. For the benefit of the mill men who 
have in mind the electrification of their mills and those 
who are interested in the application of electric motors to 
cotton mills, it might be well to discuss briefly the power 
requirements and how the electric motors are applied. 
Power Requirements and Electrical Equipment. 
The power required to operate the various machines and 
departments in cotton mills is a subject that has received 
a great deal of attention and only since the advent of the 
electric motor has any data of real value been secured. The 
mechanically driven mill arrived at results by taking in- 
dicator cards on the engine driving groups or departments 
which necessitated shutting down, shifting of loads and a 
loss of production. This method would give the mill a gen- 
eral idea regarding the power required, but did not cover the 
inaccuracy of light load and varying friction conditions 
nor solve the power requirements of the many small pieces 
of machinery, which individually use a small amount of 
power. By the use of the electric motor, however, it is 
a comparatively simple matter to drive the various machines 
individually or in groups and take the necessary observa- 
tions under varying load conditions without disturbing 
other machines or groups. 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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_on the “A” frame and belted to the beater shaft. 
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Cotton mills generally can be sub-divided into three 
classes, namely, coarse goods spinning up to 18’s, medium 
goods 18’s to 40’s, and fine goods on the higher counts, The 
total power required to drive a mill is determined by the 
number of spindles, spindle speed, counts spun, class and 
grade of goods manufactured. The average finer counts re- 
quire less power than the coarser yarns and from figures 
available at this time the average number of spindles per 
horsepower runs about 27. This figure includes mills spin- 
ning both coarse and fine yarns and covers the total elec- 
trie horsepower installed for all departments. 

If the average indicated horsepower of the engine is 
used to determine the number of spindles per horsepower 
in a specific instance, as compared with the result obtained 
by using the total connected electrical horsepower, it will be 
found that the number of spindles per horsepower in the 
latter case will be lower. This is due to the fact that the 
individual or group motors have each the proper horse- 
power capacity to do its immediate work, while the engine 
gives only the average indicated horsepower. However, 
if the average electric horsepower is used on the same 
basis as the average indicated horsepower, it will show a 
greater number of spindles. The average percentage of the 
total power required for the various departments covering 
all classes of the mill may be divided approximately as fol- 
lows: 





iia meters Sik eh ss kbeaneeeoe 6.0% 
GRR I ap? RRP I a a 16.0% 
Spinning and spooling ................. 50.0% 
Weaving, warping and slashing ......... 23.0% 
Miscellaneous machinery................ 5.0% 
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The new mill adopting electric drive and the mechanically 
driven mill desirous of adopting it, have ample opportun- 
ity to select the proper electrical equipment, as the appli- 
eation of motors to cotton mills has received a great deal of 
attention, and within ¢ecent years has grown into a 
profession that is becoming highly specialized, 

The Opener Room. 

The opener room machinery whether located in the main 
mill or detached can be driven by individual motors, or 
if desired the openers, waste machines, ete,, may be 
driven in groups from one motor. The size motor required 
will vary from 5 to 15 horsepower, depending on local 
conditions. 

The Picker Room. 

The pickers can be driven by individual motors mounted 
These 
motors will range from 5 to 10 horsepower, depending on 
the beater speed and other conditions. If individual drive 
is not desired, the pickers may be operated by one or two 
groups, which will include fans and condenser equipment. 

Carding Department. 

The general practice is to subdivide the carding de- 
partment into small groups using from 20 to 50 h. p. mo- 
tors. In this department individual motor drive can also 
be adopted by using chain drive for the drawing frames, 
slubbers, speeders and fine frames. Then, too, the roving 
frames may be driven by two or four frame Yow speed 
motors from 5 to 15 horsepower, depending en condi- 
tions. The expression “two or four frame” means one 
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motor to two or four frames, the motor being mourted on 
the ceiling directly over the frames and the motor shaft ex- 
tended at one or both ends equipped with two or four 
pulleys, which require only one belt for each frame. 

The Spinning Room. 

There is probably no department in the mill where the 
variation in power requirements is so great. This is due 
not only to the quality of work, that is, whether fine or 
coarse numbers are spun, and whether it is warp or filling 
but also te other factors, as speeds, atmospheric conditions, 
the attention given to eleanliness, banding and the many 
other details to be considered in connection with spmning. 
The spindles are driven by cotton bands which absorb mois- 
ture readily and shrink or slacken respectively, when the 
humidity in the room rises or falls. Therefore, as the band 
tension varies, the power required changes pereeptably. 
In most mills the bands are put on tight to prevent slippage 
and to seeure a more even quality of yarn. 

To show the power variation due to band tension, ete., it 
will be of interest to note the results obtained by aetual 
tests on a frame of 256 spindles, 7 inch cylinder, ¥g inch 
whorl, roll 120 rpm., cylinder 1250 rpm., spindles 9200 rpm., 
ring 154 ineh, 5/o traveler, medium gravity, No. 26 warp, 
No. 420 roving, 2 ends up. : 


Full frame, bobbins full, per cent of total power... .100% 
Ends down, per cent of total power............... 94% 
Builders and roving off, per cent of total power...... 92% 
Rolls off, per cent of total power...........6...+6. 86% 
Bobbins off, per cent of total power................ 68% 
Bands off, per cent of total power..............+. 4% 
New Bands installed (throughout), pr ct. total power 130% 
After half hour run, per cent total power.......... 87% 


The new bands required 30 per cent more power to operate 
than the old bands, but after running for a half an hour 
required only 13 per cent more than the old bands under 
normal working conditions. 

Another factor entering into the power consumption 
of the spinning frame is the spindle speed. Actual tests on 
ring spinning show that as the spindle speed increases the 
power required is greater. The power increases is not di- 
rectly proportional to the increase in spindle speed, but is 
semewhat larger. These tests also show that with an 
increase of 10 per cent in spindle speed the power was in- 
creased 16 per cent. No set constant can be used for de- 
termining the power required for increased spindle speed, 
but through 7 to 70 per cent increase in spindle speed the 
ratio varies from 1.6 to 2. 

In electrifying the spinning room the mill man can adopt 
about any type of drive his fancy ealls for. 5 to 10 b. p., 
individual motors can be geared to spinning or twister 
frames. 10 to 30 h. p., two or four frame motors can be 
mounted on the ceiling and group drive may be adopted by 
mounting the motors on the ceiling, wall or floor. The type 
and horsepower of these motors depend on the specification 
of the frame, numbers of spindles, size of yarn spun and 
numbers of ply and whether run wet or dry on the twist- 
ers. 

The Weaving Department. 

The quality of goods produced by the weaving depart- 
ment depends on a number of factors, one of the most im- 
portant bBing the speed, which has a decided effect on the 
uniformity of the fabric, especially on open mesh. Up to 
the time of the introduction of eleetrie drive the weaver 
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was not able to obtain uniformity of speed, which is nec- 
essary for fine work. This has been due to variable belt 
traction, line shaft torsion.and other causes. 

The average mill man has been operating looms from 
three to six per cent below nermal so long, it is only nat- 
ural that he should be skeptical regarding an innovation 
that is proposed to remove “the slough of second nature or 
force of habit” he has grown into regarding speed variation. 
The individual motor with a elose speed regulation has been 
on the market for some years and the mills which have 
adopted this drive have eliminated the speed variation in 
looms and removed the most troublesome faetor in weav- 
ing. The application of individual or group drives for the 
loom shed, should be given the most intelligent analysis in 
order that the proper drive may be adopted to produce the 
most uniform fabric. 

Individual motors ranging from % to 2 horsepower, 
geared to gear ring and keyed to the loose pulley of the 
loom may be adopted, the operator can start these motors 
by friction as with the old belt method. Light or heavy 
group drive may also be installed in event the mill man 
does not think the additional production will warrant the 
extra investment for individual motors. The spoolers and 
warpers may also be driven by individual motors, from 
small group or from a larger group driving some other de- 
partment. 

Cloth Room and Machine Shop. 

Finishing machimes can be purehased with individual mo- 
tors attached, but for the mechanieally driven mill chang- 
ing over to electric drive it has proven more economical and 
satisfactory to drive the various finishing machines in 
groups, using a 10 to 25 h. p. motor, the horsepower re- 
quired, however, depends on the capacity of the mill and 
type of goods manufactured. 

Tn nearly all mechanically driven mills the machine 
shop is operated by a jack shaft from the main shaft, and 
when electrified is generally driven in a group by a 5 or 10 
h. p. motor. The humidifier pump is driven by 5 to 15 h. p. 
motor, depending on the size and number of heads. 

Slashing and Sizing. 

This department is usually driven by one motor, the 
slashers and size kettles being grouped. The power re- 
quired varies with the number of machines installed and 
actual tests show 3 to 7 beam slashers require from 2.75 
to 5 h. p. each. Steam is used in nearly all cotton mills 
for some purpose and when the average mil] man, who is 
using steam for slashing, is approached on the subjeet of 
electric power, the first thought that eomes to his mind is, 
“T use so much steam for slashing and heating that the cen- 
tral station cannot offer me a sufficiently attractive propo- 
sition on power which will compare favorably with my 
present power cost.” 

The average mill has not the metering or measuring 
equipment to determine aceurately the steam requirements 
for each department and it is a diffieult matter to apportion 
the proper amount chargeable to the various processes when 
steam is secured from a common source of supply. 

_It is quite true the slashing does require considerable 
steam, but it does not, in the average case, use 20 to 25 per 
eent of the total fuel required for power purposes, which 
is the opinion of the average mill man. Some mills re- 
quire more steam for slashing than others and each ease 
must be treated individually. 


Tests have shown that in a mill operating condensing 
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and using live steam for slashing with approximately 22,000 
producing spindles, spinning 12’s to 38’s yarn, and slash- 
ing 15,000 to 20,000 lbs. per week, the quantity of steam 
used for the slashing represented 7 per cent of the total 
steam for power purposes. ‘The estimates made on the 
amount of steam required for this purpose before the tests 
were made, were from 18 to 20 per cent of the total fuel 
used. : 

It may be of interest to note that in another mill op- 
erating condensing and using live steam for slashing, the 
management estimated that the slashing required from 
18 to 22 per cent of the total fuel. The mill in question 
has 11,900 producing spindles, spinning 13’s to 18’s yarns, 
weaving sheeting and slashing 15,000 to 17,000 lbs. per 
week, and tests made covering a period of one week showed 
the actual steam used for slashing represented 11 per cent 
of the total fuel used. In order to seeure these results it 
was necessary to make eomplete evaporation and efficiency 
tests on the power plant and install steam flow meters in 
steam lines serving the various processes. 

It is no doubt true that a few mills may use 20 per cent 
of the total fuel for slashing, but the usage depends on a 
number of eonditions and especially on whether the mill is 
operating single or double shift and slashing single or dou- 
ble shift. It is obvious that if the mill is slashing only 
on single shift and operating the other departments double 
shift the percentage of steam required for slashing will be 
lowered proportionately. However, the average mill will 
find that after the proper tests are made, it can purchase 
eentral station power, buy eoal for slashing and turn out its 
goods at a lower cost per unit than under the old steam 
plant regime. Electric power is now being utilized in 
about all the various departments of the cotton mill and at 
the present time some of the best electrical engineers are 
working on an electric boiler for slashing and it is possi- 
ble that American genius will eventually produce an eco- 
nomical electric boiler that will invade the “sanctum-sancto- 
rum” of the slasher room. 

Underwriters Fire Pump. 

The various insurance companies have very strict rules 
and regulations with reference to the maintenance and 
operation of the fire pump, especially in cotton mills. This 
being an important factor must receive the proper consid- 
eration. A great deal has been said, pro and con, regarding 
the advisability of using the electric motor drive centri- 
fugal fire pump as a substitute for the steam operated 
pump. The question of using either type, depends on local 
conditions, capacity in gallons per minute required and a 
number of other factors. For instance, take the mechani- 
eally driven mill which has a steam driven fire pump in- 
stalled and is contemplating the purchase of Central Sta- 
tion power. If this mill does no slashing or dyeing, steam 
will be required for heating purposes only and the mill 
management is uncertain as to whether the old steam driven 
fire pump should be retained, and steam kept up during 
the months that steam is not required for heating, or to 
install an electric motor driven centrifugal pump in the 
event the mill is electrified. 
find that it will prove more economical to install the new 


Upon investigation the mill will 


motor driven pump and use a small upright boiler for 
heating. 

For the mill that requires steam for slashing as well as 
heating it is probably more economical to retain the steam 
driven unit. Nearly all the new mills being built at the 
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present time are equipped throughout for electrie drive and 
this equipment includes an electrically driven fire pump. 
The steam requirements covering heating, or both heating 
and slashing, are taken care of by the installation of a small 
boiler. 

The electrie motor driven fire pump is more compaet, re- 
quires less space and has other advantages compared with 
the steam driven unit, and its all round economy and grow- 
ing popularity especially in cotton mills is evideneed by the 
number being installed. Centrifugal units for 100 lbs. pres- 
sure, complete, with all underwriter fittings and electric 
motor direet connected to pump on common base, will cost 
from $1.30 per gpm., for the larger sizes to $2.50 per gpm. 
for the smaller sizes. The mill man has an opportunity of 
selecting a pump from a number of manufaeturers, which 
means that prices will vary to some extent, but the aver- 
age cost of these combined units at prevailing prices is ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Total Total 

G. P. M. Weight Price 
PSH 6 00545 ow 5,000............ $1,200 
rae ae eee Ge i vecctieds 1,430 
eee fo were, 1,600 
pO Ee Mes we vevesees 1,900 


Conditioning Room. 

Very little ean be said with reference to this depart- 
ment as the features in connection with the conditioning of 
yarn vary with each mill and depend on local conditions. 
However, it is interesting to note that in addition to the 
electric power used for operating the pump and for lighting 
purposes, it is also being used in place of steam in the 
conditioning room by a number of mills to maintain the pro- 
per temperature. Up to the present time it has proven more 
economical to use electric power when the heating season is 
over. 

To cite a specific case, a mill of 10,000 producing spin- 
dles spinning 8’s to 30’s hosiery yarns with a conditioning 
room 30 x 20 x 11, conditioning 25,000 to 30,000 Ibs. of 
yarn per week and maintaining a temperature of 95 de- 
grees F. has installed three 3000 watt 550 volt tubular type 
electric heaters, which operate from March to November, 
after which time steam heat is used. 
heaters, a thermostat and relay are used which automati- 


In cireuit with the 


eally cuts in or out the proper number of heaters to main- 
tain the necessary temperature. 
Cost of Electrical Equipment. 

The investment necessary to properly equip a mill for 
electric drive is dependent on a number of factors. The 
practice used in new mills is to install individual motors for 
each machine or adopt the two or four frame drive for the 
spinning and lighter groups for the other departments. This 
method of drive is adopted in order to eliminate as far as 
possible all shafting, belting, ete. While this type of drive 
requires a greater investment for the electrical machinery 
than larger group drives the extra investment is offset by 
the larger investment for hangers, belting and shafting, and 
admits of a greater increase in production. The old me- 
chanieally driven mill has the opportunity of adopting the 
individual drive, but in equipping the mill properly one 
eneounters a number of obstacles that the average mill man 
cannot easily overcome, consequently the use of the two 
and four frame drive and light or heavy group is resorted 
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to. In the latter method of drive the average horsepower 
per motor is greater than under the first method, but the 
investment is less, which, in turn, will not give the same 
increase in production. The proper equipping of a mechan- 
ically driven mill requires the proper investigation with 
reference to type of goods manufactured, spinning speeds, 
loom speeds, ete., in order that conditions may be improved 
without disturbing the regular routine work. Therefore as 
the cost of electrification depends entirely on conditions ex- 
isting in each mill, no definite amount can be used to deter- 
mine the cost for any individual case. 

Most all men operating mechanically driven mills are 
convinced that Central Station service is the type of power 
to adopt, but hesitate to make the change on account of the 
investment for electrical equipment. If the subject is thor- 
oughly investigated, however, they will find that the addi- 
tional profit obtained from the increase in production and 
the better quality of goods secured by more uniform speed, 
will pay a good return on the necessary investment. 

Mill Lighting. 

It is a far ery from the tallow candle through the suc- 
cessive stages of the kerosene lamp, open flame gas burner 
and the earbon incandescent lamp, to the efficient types of 
electric illuminants at the service of the industrial world 
today. Cotton mills have given very little attention to the 
subject of illumination, but with the development of highly 
efficient lamps the methods of artificial mill lighting have 
been revolutionized, and in turn introducing untold possi- 
bilities of efficiency and economy in mill operation. , 

The lighting of cotton mills involves a variety of prob- 
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more liable to be careless. At this time of the day, light 
fails him and good lighting is essential. Under artificial 
lighting and ordinary conditions the amount of actual work 
produced is between 10 and 20 per cent less than under day- 
light conditions. These facts mean a loss of production, 
which could be improved by better lighting. In the United 
States alone 500,000 avoidable accidents have occurred in 
one year and it is estimated that 25 per cent of these acci- 
dents were caused by indifferent illumination. Statistics 
show that the greatest number of accidents occur during the 
months of Oetober, November, December, January and Feb- 
ruary. December being the shortest daylight month has the 
largest number. It is therefore evident that one of the 
earliest “Safety First” movements would be te plan a cam- 
paign of education for better lighting especially for indus- 
trial plants. ‘The Central Station and lamp manufacturers 
have competent illuminating engineers, who are at all times 
available and at the service of the cotton mills. 

In adopting Central Station power, the mechanically or 
electrically driven mill need not change its present wiring 
system as a small transformer is used stepping the current 
down to the proper mill lighting voltage, and connections 
are generally made to the present lighting switchboard, 
whether the current used in the mill is generated by a direct 
eurrent unit or by a belted or turbine alternating current 
unit. 

Mill Heating. 

The heating of a cotton mill must be given the proper 
consideration, but too much stress should not be laid to this 
item in figuring the amount chargeable to heating the mill 


TABLE 1. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION COSTS. 
Wiring a ee 
Hp. in Motors Erecting Total 
Motors Cost Cost Cost ' Cost per 
Mill Spindles Installed Per Hp. Per Hp. Per Hp. Spindle Type of Motor Drive 
A 8,500 520 $12.70 $3.85 $16.55 $1.01 Group. 
B 14,000 600 12.85 4.35 17.20 .735 Group. 
C 22,000 1,330 13.53 4.96 18.49 1.12 Two and four frame, group. 
D 10,000 445 10.80 3.37 14.17 .63 Two and four frame, group. 
E 11,850 665 15.80 4.96 20.76 1.16 Individual two and four frame group. 
F 40,000 1,900 9.22 4.73 13.95 .66 Two and four frame, group. 
G 18,700 1,550 12.25 4.50 16.75 1.37 Individual two and four frame, group. 
H 11,780 845 12.70 4.96 17.66 1.27 Individual two and four frame, group. 
I 10,560 575 11.55 4.35 15.90 .98 Individual two and four frame, group. 
Average 16,377 937 $12.38 $4.45 $16.83 $ .965 Four frame and group. 


Table 1 gives the cost of electrifying nine mills fromand including 1913 to July, 1916, and covers prices prevail- 


ing during that period. 
averaging approximately 23 cents per pound. 


lems, beginning at the opener room through the numerous in- 
termediate steps to the weave shed and finishing room. The 
quality, quantity and cost of the product depends on the 
amount of spoilage, the safety, willingness, and ability of 
the employees to furnish the best possible returns in labor. 
These results cannot be attained unless the management has 
given the proper attention to good lighting. “Mill men are 
beginning to realize that proper illumination improves the 
efficiency of the operative, which in turn tends to eliminate 
“stoppages,” “holdups,” and time wasted in trying to do 
work under poor lighting conditions. 

It is said that spoilage is directly due to fatigue during 
the latter part of the day when the operative is tired and 


These figures do not include thecost of transformers or sub-stations and are based on copper 
Presentprices are somewhat higher. 


in the event of the use of Central Station power is contem- 
plated. If a greater quantity of fuel than necessary is 
apportioned to heating and other processes requiring steam, 
it is evident that on this basis the balance left chargeable 
to power purposes will show a very economical power plant, 
especially if the maximum indicator ecard on the engine is 
used for estimating the power cost. This method of esti- 
mating power cost is an excellent example of self deception 
and the man who adopts this system of power cost computa- 
tion is merely standing in his own light. However, the 
up-to-date mil] man realizes the heating of his mill is rela- 
tively a small amount as compared to other departmental 
costs, and is further cognizant that (if steam is used only 
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for heating exclusive of power purposes) a small upright 
boiler ean be installed which will furnish sufficient steam 
for heating on an economical basis. For the benefit of the 
heating skeptics; the mills contemplating the purchase of 
Central Station power and in doubt regarding the proper 
amount to charge up to heating the mill; and for the mills 
that hope to adopt Eleetrie Drive at a future date, the 
following data in Table 2 on actual heating costs secured 
from mills buying Central Station power will be of interest. 
TABLE 2. 
MILL HEATING cosTs. 


st 
Cu. ft. per hp. Cost 


Contents per per yr. per yr. 


H.P. Producing mill Sq.ft. sq.ft. dol- dol- 

Mill Motors Spindles cubic ft. Radiation rad. lars lars Product 
A 520 8,500 700,000 8,100 225 .60 312 Med. duck 
B 600 14,000 790,000 38,000 260 .83 500 Hos. yarn 
Cc 1,880 22,000 2,100,000 6,000 350 .75 1,000 Med. duck 
D 445 9,800 820,000 1,610 200 .50 220 Hos. yarn 
E 665 11,850 512,000 4,400 116 .75 500 Sheet:ngs 
PF GEO BE,7OO ~ cecccees eosee «+e .49.5 815 Specialties 
G 560 10,560 400,000 1,900 210 .61 340 Hos. yarn 

Average 681 12,787 803,666 3,835 227 .67 456. 


The average price of coal at these mills is approximately $2.60 
per ton. 


Efficiency of Electric Motors. 

Within recent years the efficiency of the electric motor 
has been gradually increasing, especially in the types used 
for individual drive in textile mills. These efficiencies run 
from 83 per cent in the fractional horsepower to 93 per cent 
in the larger motors. Motor efficiencies for cotton mill work 
depend on local conditions and the type of drive. If a mill 
is equipped with individual drive throughout the motor effi- 
ciencies will range around 85 per cent. With individual, 
two and four frame drives 90 per cent. . The overall effi- 
ciency including transformers, lines and motors for electri- 
cal installations can be summed up from actual data and 
past experience as follows: 


Individual drive OVerall GUCIOMCY «oo cc cos cece 82% 
Individual, two and four frame ‘‘ ET. a see eds cadens 84% 
Four frame and group be Pa, ot . wun sthite te vs © 86% 
All group sie Det ed Wn ekg s él 86% 


The advantages to be derived from the various types of 
Electric Drive will be discussed later. 
Mechanical Drive Friction Losses. 

The friction losses in machinery driven cotton mills 
are very high and vary from 25 to 50 per cent, the losses 
for any one mill of course depends on the type and arrange- 
ment of drive. Some mills being fortunate in keeping the 
loss down to the minimum. It is very difficult to determine 
the actual friction loss, due to the fact that the friction at 
no load or light load is considerably less than under full 
load conditions. While the indicator card, taken with all 
the load off, in a measure gives a fair idea regarding the 
friction loss, it is not correct and does not give the true 
friction losses at full load. The friction losses in the 
average mill may be chargeable to the various sub-divisions 
of mechanical power transmission in consecutive order as 
follows: Engine, main belt or rope, head shaft counter 
shaft and ultimate receiving shafts. 

For the mill man who is not familiar with the various 
types of Electric Drive and the man who has decided to 
use it, but is undecided regarding the type to adopt, Table 3 
gives the percentage of increase in production obtained and 
friction losses eliminated by the application of the various 
types under average conditions. 


TABLE 3. 
Electric drive Increase in Friction losses 
_ type production eliminated 
OE EE ee ee 10 to 20% 80 to 40% 
Individual, two and four frame........ 8 to 15% 20 to 30% 
Two, four frame and group ........... 4 to 10% 10 to 20% 
RE cds cower es tatdanee c8dd< 2to 8% 8 to 10% 
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Advantages of Central Station Service. 


The advantages of Electric Drive and Central Station 
service may be summarized as follows: 

INCREASED PRODUCTION. 

Lower cost per pound of goods produced. 

Reduction in capital expenditure or an equivalent in- 
crease in production with the same investment. More uni- 
form speeds at.all loads as the prime movers of the Central 
Station are larger and operate at a more constant speed. 

Power supply is more reliable as the Central Station has 
auxiliary equipment and connections with other Central 
Stations. 

Freedom from the necessity to watch the coal market, 
strikes, embargoes and other inconveniences. 

Flexibility, freedom to make extensions or alterations 
and to operate overtime in any or all departments at a 
The high cost 
of operating overtime in any one department of a mechan- 
ically driven mill avoided. 


proportional or lower cost per power unit. 


Investment made on electric motors having a high effi- 
ciency, which is maintained during the life of the motors; 
expenditure on steam plant is on non-profit machinery, 
which not only depreciates in value but decreases in effi- 
ciency. 

More EconomMicaL POWER. 

The item of power cost was treated last, as the power 
costs in cotton mills are proportionately smal] compared to 
the total costs of production and of comparatively less 
importance than increased production. The Central Sta- 
tion can supply power cheaper, in most cases, than it can 
be furnished by the isolated steam plant, but the great 
advantage of increased output per machine and the lower 
cost of unit production outweighs the power cost. 

The owners of mechanically driven mills will be inter- 
ested in the statement of a man who is operating approxi- 
mately 60,000 spindles and buying Central Station Service. 

The following expression is an excerpt from a letter 
received by a Central Station serving a number of cotton 
mills: 

“With reference to the subject of purchased power and 
Electric Drive for cotton mills, wish to say that after a 
thorough investigation of our cost for operating condensing 
steam plant as compared to your proposal for electric 
power, we were fully convinced that Central Station power 
would be more economical. 

“The installation of this Electrie Drive has eliminated 
the main drive and a number of counter drives, and the 
consequent saving in belting and friction load. 

“This power has been very satisfactory, giving us a 
uniform speed and increased production; the greatest ad- 
vantage we have secured, however, is due to the fact that 
we operate any department overtime, or run such machinery 
as desired in all departments at night without increasing the 
power cost per pound of production, which is not possible 
with steam power. 

“This power service is excellent, and there have been 
fewer interruptions and stoppages than with our steam 
plant.” 

If Central Stations ean render such valuable service to 
cotton mills as just outlined, why not have their representa- 
tive look over Your Mill? 
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Cotton Mills in Alabama 


All classes of cotton mills in Alabama are adopting electric drive, 
with power purchased from the Alabama Power Company as the best 
solution of their power question. Here is the list of mills that have al- 
ready contracted for power from our lines. Look them over,—you | 
knew them to be controlled by men of sound business judgment, capable 
of determining the true merits of the best power for their mills. 
Doesn’t their judgment carry weight with you that the Alabama 
Power Company may be able to serve you also, to your advantage, as it 
has to the advantage of these other mills:— 


NAMES 
Adelaide Mills 


American Net & Twine Co. 


Anniston Cordage Co. 
Anniston Knitting Mills 
Bettie Frances Cotton Mills 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills 
Central Miiis 

Chinabee Cotton Mills 
Coosa Mfg. Company 
Eva Jane Mills 

Highland City Mills 
Opelika Cotton Mills 
Russell Mfg. Co. 
Southern Mills Corp. 
Tuscaloosa Mills 


PRODUCTS 


Hosiery Yarn 

Seine Twine 

Sash Cord. 

Hosiery 

Knitting Yarn. 

Sheetings & Drills. 
Hosiery Yarns. 

Hosiery Yarns. 

Yarn. 

Sheeting & Colored Goods. 
Cotton & Jute Cordage. 
Weaving & Knitting Yarns. 
Undershirts. 

Drop & Sash Cord. 
Hosiery Yarns. 


Locate your new mills in Alabama and you will find all the requisites 
for successful operation. 


Cotton of good quality and abundant quantity. 


Labor reliable and capable. 
. Supplies easily secured. 
Power 140,000 horsepower hydro-electric with an extensive transmis- 


sion system. 
Market excellent. 


at ap ae li et 5 ae 





Your next mill should be in Alabama. 


Alabama Power Company 


120 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Brown-Marx Bldg., 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Let us show you why. 








January, 1917. 
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An Ideal Site 
For A Knitting Mill 


Southern knitting mills are working over-time—they are prospering won- 
derfully. The increase in the export of knit produetions has been enormous 
during the past few years, Statistics show that this increase has been as 
follows: r #£i 

Fiseal year ending June 30, 1912—# 1,858,836 
_ ‘¢ ‘¢ June 30,1913— 2,613,806 
. st ‘¢ June 30,1914— 9 2,546,822 
$f i" ‘¢ June 30, 1915— 13,080,445 
F _ ‘¢ June 30, 1916— 20,856,112 


The time is ripe for the establishing of more knitting mills—more are 
needed. 


The city of Augusta, Georgia, now has eleven textile mills and NOT ONE 
KNITTING MILL. Augusta has an ideal site for the locating of a knitting 
mill. This proposed site is in the heart of the labor producing section of the 
city—yet its location provides for delightfully cool weather in the summer 
months, in fact, the climate the year ’round is especially suited for the suc- 
cessful operation of manufacturing plants of this kind. 


This site is near one of the city’s parks, which would provide recreation 
for the employees. It is an excellent location for the improvement of the 
property if desired. Street car lines are near and convenient. 


TRANSPORTATION—There are seven railroads centering in Augusta, and 
the Savannah River affords water transportation the year ‘round, Freight 
rates on both facilities are extremely low, and the central location of Augusta 
is ideal for distribution to large local markets such as Atlanta, Macon, 
Savannah, Charleston, Charlotte, ete., with through service to all points. 


LABOR—Labor of a higher than average class is in abundance in Augusta. 
Men and women, girls and boys, who cannot now secure positions elsewhere 
in the city, would welcome the opportunity of a position in a knitting plant. 


POWER—Electric power for the knitting mill is recognized as the most 
efficient and satisfactory motive power, and Augusta has the advantage of 
one of the largest central stations in the South—The Augusta-Aiken Railway 
& Electric Corporation, which furnishes power to the majority of the manu- 
facturing plants in and around Augusta. Their rates for power are exceeding- 
ly low, and their service.is always satisfactory and steady. 


RAW MATERIALS— Yarns of every size and count ean be readily secured 


from the Augusta mills. 


In short, this proposed site is ideal for the 
location of a knitting mill. Fall informa- 
tion can be secured by addressing 


Commercial Department 


Augusta-Aiken Railway & Electric 
Corporation 


AUGUSTA -_— GA. 
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6 0 " 0 0 0 ELECTRIC MOTORS 


TOTALING 


85 0,000 uorse poweER— 


Represent the recognition by the Textile 
Industry of the Advantages of Electric Power 





These are days of easy money in the Textile world, but 
keener competition and more difficult market conditions 
are predicted for the quite near future. 


Purchased Electric Power Service means a 
greater production of a superior product. 


Purchased Electric Power Service facilitates either 
efficient expansion or successful retrenchment 


These are the factors that will determine your place in the 
Textile world when market and competitive conditions 
are difficult. 


Without obligation on your part, our Sales Department 
will gladly furnish equipment specifications and estimates 
of cost. 


Central Georgia Power Co. 


Macon, Ga. 
Service available in the following cities: 
Macon Thomaston Jonesboro 
Forsyth Griffin Jackson 


Barnesville Hampton Monticello 
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Some Expressions of Opinion 


The Vice President of half a dozen big mills says:— 
‘‘The installation of electric power not only costs you about one-third of 
what a good steam plant would cost, but we consider you get more efficiency 
from electric than from steam power. 
‘‘So far our experience with this power is that we have had very little 
trouble with interruptions.’’ 


The Vice President of half a dozen other large mills says :— 

‘*We have had expeience here with power generated in several different 
forms. The result of my experience means that I would not approve the plans 
and specifications of a mill built in this section today that did not carry with 
it the electric drive. If unable to buy central station power, I would insist 
upon the installation of a steam turbine and generate our own electricity.’’ 


From the Superintendent of a large mill:— 

‘‘From the experience I have had for the past seven years with electric 
driven mills running both on commercial power and power generated by our 
own steam turbine plants, I feel safe in saying that there is no comparison in 
the matter of efficient and satisfactory results over the old mechanical drive.’’ 


From the President of a large mill:— 
When all has been said, there is no question in my mind as to the superiority 
of the electrically driven mill, over the steam mechanical drive.”’ 


From another Superintendent :— 

‘*‘T prefer electricity as a power for cotton mills. The cessation of current 
and interruptions from hydro-electric power are not nearly as serious an 
obiection as a rope drive, and the uniformity of speed of an electric system, 
without doubt, shows the least percentage of variation; which is an important 
factor in cotton spinning.”’ 

From an old experienced cotton mill president who can speak 
with authority and whose opinions command respect :— 

“The * * * * mill, of which I am President, has during the past year 
changed over from rope drive from its own water turbines to hydro-electric 
power, and is very much pleased with the change. 

| While I was in charge of the * * * * * company, it became necessary, in 
two of its plants, to decide the question whether steam or hydro-electricity 

| should be used. One of these was for a new mill. 

‘*TInwilling to risk my own judgment and that of the men connected with 
me, that corporation paid a fee to one of the best power engineers in America 
to come South and look over the situation. He does not do business in the 
South, as a rule, and rarely ever comes here. He is a man standing very high, 
and for whom I have an infinite respect. He has a wide experience at Fall 
River, New Bedford and throughout New England, has been particularly 
successful, and enjoys an unusually good reputation. 

‘* After looking the situation over, he decided that it would be much better 
for us to buy the hydro-electric power, supplemented as it was with a steam 
plant. than either to operate our own compound engine, or to install a steam 
turbine and generate our own electricity. His report was so clear and con- 
vineing that the Board of Directors adopted it, and have never regretted it. 

There are additional advantages, other than the mere cost per horse power, 
in electricity.”’ 

N. B.—This same Corporation has since equipped two additional mills with 
hydro-electric power. 


For further information address 


THE COLUMBUS POWER COMPANY 


SUB-STATIONS BRANCH LINES 
West Point Grantville 
LaGrange Columbus, Ga. Hogansville 
Newnan Moreland 


Trimble 
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This beats shoveling coal’ 





Not awe from the employees’ standpoint, but even more 
positively from that of the employer as well, ELECTRIC 
POWER is preeminently the best—the cleanest—the most 


adaptable—the most economical—the safest. 


Electric Power with motor drive 
makes each machine a unit. This gives 
flexibility of operation, permitting units 
to work with power cost held to actual 
need and use; permitting expansion or re- 
trenchment ; permitting, in short, complete 
adaptation to the work in hand. 


Electric Power can be 
bought from us at a cost less than 
you can generate your own 
power. The investment in 
equipment for its use is only a 
fraction of the cost of an isolated 
plant. 


Electric Power has been You pay for no smoke, no waste, 
the most potent factor in revolu- when you buy Electric Power from us. We 


tionizing industrial methods, in- 


contract to supply it over a period of years 
at a Yixed rate, and you bother no more 


creasing and improving output, with the enausteiaties of cael eect. Power 
reducing production costs. To production being a thing apart from your 
all industry it has brought con- proper business, you entrust it to us who 
ditions that are ideal. know how. 


GEORGIA RAILWAY & POWER CO. 


Sales Department, Atlanta 





Water Power by Wire Does the Work o° the World. 
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'PERFECTOL 


A CHEMICAL PREPARATION FOR PREPARING GOODS FOR 


BLEACHING AND DYEING 


A Strictly High-Class Preparation for Cotton 
and Mercerized Goods and Artificial Silk 
PERFECTOL—For Bleaching and Dyeing. For removing oil- grease- and 
iron-spots and all impurities from cotton goods. Acts as a softener and can 
be used instead of Turkish Red Oil or any other kind of dyeing oil. Causes 
the dye to penetrate the goods better, improves the bleaching process con- 
siderably, prevents fading of colors in finished goods. 
PERFECTOL evens the dyeing colors and increases the lustre. 
Directions: .Use 2 to 3 poounds of PEFRECTOL to 100 pounds of goods. 
In standing bath: one-half pound to 10@ pounds of goods. 
PERFECTOL is a useful and easily adopted article. Manufactured in U. 
8. A. 
References and prices on application. Special prices for contracts. 
Further Information cheerfully furnished. 


Southern Chemical Laboratory 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Wiehl Bldg. 
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Especially adapted for Cotten Mill Fire Protection 
We also build all classes of 
Our Catalogue No. 49 
Write our 
plans 


and Factory Service. 
plate metal construction. 
gladly mailed to you upon request. 
nearest sales office today for price 
specifications. 


and 





Charlotte, N. C., 501 Realty Building 
Jacksonville, Fia., 805 Fla. Life Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas, 1631 Praetorian Bldg. 
New York 3133 Hudson Terminal! Bldg. 
Chicago, TIL, 2034 Old Colony Bidg. 
326 Ford Bidg. 
133 Pine 8&t. 
Union Oil Bldg. 
Monadnock Bidg. 


Detroit, Mich., - 
, Greenville, Pa. - 
+ Los Angeles, Cal., 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Seattle, Wash., L. C. Smith Bidg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Kearns Bidg. 


Bridgeburg, Ont., 133 Janet St. 


SHOPS 


Greenville, Pa., (Pittsburgh District.) 


Chicago, Mlinois. 
Ont., 


(Be Gene tte te Canada. 














Supplies in General. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dixon Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles and Stirrups 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without stopping your frames, when 
long stapled cotton is used. The stirrup is always in place. 
ufacturers of all kinds of saddles, stirrups and levers. 


No bent stirrup resting on rolls. Man- 


Send for samples and prices. Spinners’ 
* 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS | 
We Design, Manufacture and Erect 
ELEVATED STEEL TANKS AND STANDPIPES 









TRADE MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Orrice AND FacTrory 


ROCKFORD ILL 
Boston. Mass. 






GREENVILLE, S.C. 






WARP TYING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 












BALING PRESSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Largest Line in the U. S. 
Write 
ECONOMY BALER COMPANY, 
rh ss 


ALL OM) 


CONOMY 


Ann Arber, Mich. 










WIRE R RAILINGS 
= WINDOW GUARDS 
WIRE CLOTH. 
Established 1835. 


FEDUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 





FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
291 Promenade Street, PROVIDENCE. R. I. 
Machinery for dyeing yarns wound en 


oe 5 River, Gibson Mfg. Co., Patterson 
—~E~=~"]"]||!|=]|]]"]@™»h\™_>_||"||pB&bi)™_imSSSSSqq—! 


Installations in Riverside and Dan 


parallel tubes. 
Mills and others. 






Leigh & Butler 


232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 
Platto Bros. & Co., Cotton Machinery. 
COMPLETE MILL EQUIPMENT 


Patent Barchant Machinery for Making Yarn from Cotton 
Waste, Etc. 














GUMMED TAPE AND MOISTENING a 
ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 


SLASHER MACHINES 
WRITE US FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. __ 
PAPCO PAPER PRODUCTS CO., ATLANTA, GA. 











FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
291 Promenade St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


We dye Indanthrene colors. Also all 
manner of job dyeing, delivering dyed 
yarn on parallel tubes, quills or cones. 

















THE CHATTANOOGA IRON WORKS 
16th and Cowart Sts., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Manufacturers of 
ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 
WORK 
Wire Window Guards, Wire Railings, 


etc. 




















Best Grade Renewed Lamps 
Both Carbon and Tungsten Types 
We guarantee you most for the money 


BOSTON ECONOMY LAMP DIVISION 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
MAPLE ST. DAN ¥ ERS, MASS 





FOR PRINT WORKS 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES 

ETC., ETC. 


Send for circular. 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 


and Measurer 


Manufactured by 


ELLIOT & HALL, 55 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 
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American Soap & 
Established 1861. 
COHOES, NEW YORK 
Largest Manufacturers of Textile Soaps and Soap Powders 
in the United States. 


* Greenville, Ss. G.3 


FOR ALL COTTON MILL 
USES. 


The following concerns are 
now handling our Goods and 
will supply you at Fac‘ory 
Prices. 

Waters-Garland Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Southern 
Belting Oo., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hard- 
ware Co., Anderson, 8. C.; 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; McAnelly Hardware Co., 
Huntsville, Ala. 
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You’re Coming To It 


Sooner or later you are going to put a microscope on this lubricating 
question—and when you do—common greases will never again be seen 






in your mill. You'll use 
'#a0t “ane *€GStIERtO we 
i 
wmrteD Sates few” wr 
War 
Hundreds of other mills now use it because they have found it far 
superior to grease. i 
_ Grease is hopelessly, helplessly, inadequate for lubricatng costly, 
highly-complicated mill machinery. When cold, grease is hard; starting 
friction is excessive; running fretion is high. When hot it melts, caus 
ing dirty machines and oil-stained goods. ' } 
NON-FLUID OIL, on the other hand, is scientifically prepared for mill 
use. Unlike grease it feeds instantly, thus preventing friction and 
saving power. It cannot melt at hgh temperatures. It does not waste 
or spatter, therefore it CANNOT CAUSE OIL STAINS 


The least you can do is to get our literature and samples and make 
up your own mind to the value of Non-Fluid Oil. 


A grade for every purpose. 


Write us. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co , 1€5 Broadway, New York 
Southern Agent:—-Lewis W. Thomason, Box 88, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 
(See Welding Apparatus.) 


Acetylene Gas. 
Bird-Wilcox Co. 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Air Brakes. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Air Conditioning Systems. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
Alkalies. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Aniline Colors. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Anti-Chlorine. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Aprons—Bub. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Aprons—Rubber. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 


Architects and Engineers. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sirrine, J. E. 

Ash Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Co.. C. W. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Asphalt Slate Shingles. 

(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 

Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 

Auto Trucks, 

(See Trucks—dAuto.) 
Ball Bearings. 
Chapman Mfg. Co. 
S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmiss‘on Ball Bearing Co., 


ne. 
Ball Bearing Spindles. 
(See Sp ndles—Ball-Bearing.) 
Bale Band Buckles. 
(See Buckles.) 
Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Signode System, Inc. 
Baling Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Co. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Baling Presses. 
Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W. 
Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Oe. 
Seeger-Walraven i 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Banding. 
American Textile Banding 


Ine. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Sevdel Mfe On. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Co., 


Banding Machinery and Bandings. 


(See Box Strapping.) 
Baskets—Fibre. 
(See Boxes—Fibre.) 


Baskets—Waste. 
Baylis Office Equip. Co. 


Beam Dyeing Machine. 


— Truck & Supply Mfg. 


Beaming and Warping Mchry. 


(See Warpers and Warping Ma- 


chinery.) 
Bearings—Adjustable. 
Textile Spec alty Co. 
Bearings. 


Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 


Hubbard Mch. Co. 
8. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
Textile Specialty Co. 
West Point Iron Wks. 
Beater Boxes—Ball Bearing. 
Hubbard Mch. Co. 
Belting, Leather. 
American Supply Co. 
Freadrich Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting, Link. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Belting—Rubber. 
Goodrich, Co., B. F. 
Belt Cement. 
Ament, H. B. 
Freadrich Belting Co. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belt Conveyors. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Belt Dressing. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Freadrich Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacing, Leather. 
Freadrich Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belt Tighteners. 
Hunter Mch. Co.. Jas. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Bleacheries. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers. ) 
Bleaching Kiers. 
Allen Sons Co.. Wm. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 
Worcester Steam Boiler Wks. 
Bleaching Machinery. 
American Laundry Machinery 
Co., The 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Delahuntvy Dyeing Machine Co. 
Electro Chemical Co.. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Philadelphia Drving Machy. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 


Bleaching Materials. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Baltic Chemical Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Brown & Bro., B. 
Chemical Co. of America. 
Cone, Frederick H. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Electro Chemical Co. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Co. 
Formen Trading Co 
Madero Bros. 
Marden. Orth & Hastings Co. 
Moore Oil Co. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Southern Chemical Lab. 
Wolf & Co., Jacaues. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
Leigh & Butler. 
New York Blower Co. 
Ohio Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Prving Mach. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. 


Boards—Form. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 
Textile Finishing Mch Co. 


Bobbins. 
Draper Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Bobbin Painting Machines. 

Blandin Co. 


Boilers. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Oo. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 
Schofield’s Co., J. 8. 
Toomey. Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Boiler Feed Water Purification. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


Boiler Graphite. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Box Strapp‘ng and Tie Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
farv Mfe. Co. 
Draper Co. 
Signode System, Inc. 
Boxes (Fibre). 
— Truck & Supply Mfg. 
Jo. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Kevstone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Bronze Work. 
Chattanooga Iron Works. 


& Mfg. Co. 


Brushes (Mill). 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Felton Brush Co., D. D. 
Felton, S. A. & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Brushes (Commutator). 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Buckets (Elevator and Grap). 
Link-Belt Company. 
Buckles (Cotton Tie). 
(See Box Strappings and Ties.) 
Building Contractors. 
(See Architects & Engineers.) 
Building Material. 
Barrett Co., The 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Chattanooga Iron Works. 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Dufur & Co. 
General Roofing Mfg. Oo. 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co. 
Vitrolite Co., The. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s. C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Bushings. Graphite and Bronze— 
Oil-less. . 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 
Calling System. 
National Scale Co. 
Cam Device & Patch. 
Clinton Cam Co. 
Cans—Roving. 
Columbus Truck & Supply Mfg. 


Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks). 


Carbonizing Machines. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Sargents Sons & Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 

The. 

Carding Machinery. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Hubbard Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Card Cleaner. 

Lehnert Textile Co. 

Card Clothing. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
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Emmons Loom Harness Company 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF LOOM HARNESS AND REEDS IN AMERICA 


Loom Harness and Reeds 





COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of Plain and Fancy Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 
MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and Woolen Goods. 
SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for Weaving Tape Selvedges. 
REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending 


Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 
———————— eee e 
BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Card Feeds. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Lehnert Textile Co. 
Leigh & Butler Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 


Card Mounting Apparatus. 
Lehnert Textile Co. 


Carpet Machinery. 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Oo. 


Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Oo,. 


The. 


Carrier Aprons. 
(See Aprons). 
Castings—-Mill. 
Greenville Iron Works. 
West Point Iron Wks. 


Caustic Soda. 
(See Soda—tTextile.) 
Cement Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


Cement and Brick Coating. 
High Grade Mfg. Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Ov 

Central Stations. 

Alabama Power Co. 

Augusta-Aiken Railway & Elec. 
Corp. ° 

Central Georgia Power Co. 

Columbus Power Co. 

Georgia Railway & Power Oo. 

Chain Drives 
Link-Belt Company. 

Chairs—Office. 

Chicago Wire Chair Co 
Baylis Office Equip. Co. 

Checks (Metal). 

(See Stamps, Stencils, etc.) 

Chemicals. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chem cals.) 

Chlorine Gas. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Clocks—Hank, Etc. 

(See Counters.) 

Clocks—Tower. 

Howard Clock Co., E. 


Closets— Water. 
(See Toilets.) 
Cloth Cutters 
Firsching. J. A. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Doubling Machinery. 
Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 
Cloth Expanders. 
Leyland & Oo., Thos. 
Cloth Room Machinery. 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 


Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Firsching. J. A. 
Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co.. 
The. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Cloth Tubes. 
(See Tubes—Cloth Protecting.) 
Cloth Winders. 
(See Winders). 
Clutches (Friction). 
Cork Insert Co. 
Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Tank-Belt Companv. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
Coal & Coke. 
ar se & Ohio Coal & Coke 
Yo. 


Coal Driers (Centrifugal). 
Link Belt Company. 
Coal Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Co.. OC. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Coal Tar Disinfectants. 
See Disinfectants. 
Colors. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Com» Aprons. 
(See Anrons.) 
Commission Merchants and Dealers. 
* (See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants.) 
Compressore (Air). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
Genera! Flectrie Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Concrete Reinforcing Wire and Wire 
Pabric. 
Consolidated Expanded Metal 
Companies. 


Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Cones—Paper. 

(See Tubes—Cloth Protecting.) 
Contractors 

(See Architects & Engineers.) 
Conveying Machinery. 

Excelsior Pulley Co. 

Hunt Co., C. W. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 

Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield, Wm. & Co. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Coolers—Air. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
Cooling (Condensing Water). 
Spray Eng. Co. 
Copper Stamps and Stencils. 
(See Stamps, Stencls, Etc.) 
Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 
Cork Insert Pulleys. 
(See Pulleys—Cork Insert.) 
Cotton Cloth Commission Mer- 
chants and Dealers. 
Armory Browne & Co. 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 
Clift & Goodrich. 
Erwin Yarn Agency. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Harding, Tilton & Oo. 
Hunter Mfg. & Oom. Co. 
Lane, J. H. & Oo. 
Lawrence & Co. 
Minot, Hooper & Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Oo. 
Peech. Sons & Phillips Co. 
Salkeld & Bro., A. D. 
Seaboard Mills. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co. 


Tolar & Hart. 

Turner, J. Spencer Co. 
Weimer Bros. 

Welkngton, Sears & Co, 
Wilson & Co., Jas. L. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 
Beer, H. & B. 


Cotton Machinery. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
ar pa Truck & Supply Mfg. 
0. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Orompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Delahunty Dyeing Mach. Co. 
Draper Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Howard & Bullough, 
Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Phila. Drying Mchy. Co. 
Phiia. Textile Machy. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons, Corp., C0. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Stafford Co., The 
bbs way Finishing Machinery Co., 
he. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Coupling—Bale Strapping. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Coupling—Rope. 
Hunt Co., C. 


Counters—-Revolution, Hank, Pick, 
Etc. 
National Scale Co. 
Root Co., CO. J. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 
Cranes (Locomotive). 
Link-Belt Company. 


Crayons. 
American Crayon Co 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


Crushing Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst 


Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. - - 


ANILINE COLORS ALIZERINE COLORS HELINDONE COLORS 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


INDIGO M L B 
Boston, 140-142 Oliver St. 
Philadelphia, 104 Chestnut St. 
Providence, 23 S. Main St. 
Charlotte, 210 S. Tryon St. 











Cuspidors. F 
Baylis Office Equip. Co. 
Wolfson Tray Co 
Cutters (Cloth). 
(See Cloth Cutters. 
Dies (Steel). . 
(See Stamps, Stenc'ls, Etc.) 
Disinfectants. 
Barrett Co., The. 
Dobby Chains. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Doffing Boxes (Fibre). 
(See Boxes—Fibre.) 
Drawing Frames. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Drills—Electric. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Drives for Cylinders. 


Cohoes Iron Foundry & Mch. Co. 


Drying Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Philadelphia Drying Mach. Co. 
Philadelphia Tetile Mchry Oo. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The e 
Dust Collectors. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 
Dusting Machinery. 
Schofield. Wm. & Co 
Smith & Furbush Mach Oo 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
Aberfovle Mfg. Co 
Franklin Proress Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchy. Co. 
The. 


Rutterworth & Sone H. W 

Cohoes Foundry & Mch. Wks. 

nee Truck & Supply Mfg. 
0. 

Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 

Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co 

Elliot & Hall. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Electro Chemical Co. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Franklin Process Co. 
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- 122 Hudson Street, New York City 


Atlanta, 1418 Empire Bldg. 
Chicago, 317 N. Clark St. 

San Francisco, 20-22 Natoma St. 
Montreal, 45 Alexander St. 
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Hunter Mch. Co.. Jas. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 

Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
The. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Baltic Chemica! Co. 
Bayer Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Brown & Bro., B. 
Chemical Co. of America. 
Cronkhite Co., L. W. 
Cone, Frederick H. 
Dicks David & Broadfoot, Inc. 
Dye Products Oo, of the U. S. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


0. 
Electro Bleachina Gas Co. 
Farbwerke, Hoscht & Co. 
Formen Trading Co. 

Gismond & Co., Inc., Jas. G. 
Holland Aniline Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Kranstover Co., A. H. 

Lewis, John D. 

Madero Bros. 

Manhattan Trading Corp. 
Marden Orth & Hastings o. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Standard Aniline Products Co. 
Southern Chemical lab. 
Sykes & Co.. Walter F. 
White Chemical Co. 

Wolf & Oo.. Jacaues. 


Electric Dynamos and Motors. 


(See Motors and Generators.) 


Electric Lamps. 


(See Lamps.) 


Electrical Machinery and Supplies. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfz. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Lineoln Electric Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 





Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 


Co. 
Electric Trucks (Inter-Transporta- 
tion). 
(See Trucks—Electric.) 





Elevators and Conveyors, 
Cohoes Iron Foundry & Mch. Oo. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Engineers, Consulting. 
(See Architects.) 

Engines (Oil, Gas and Gasoline). 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Engines (Steam). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
— Iron Works & supply 


o. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8S. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Extractors—Hydro. 
American Laundry Mchy. Oo. 
The 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fans—Electric. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


General Elec. Co. 
Howard & Morse. 

Lincoln Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfe. Co 
Fans—Conveying, Power and Ex- 

haust. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys 
tems ) 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
(See Water Softeners.) 
Felting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Fence—Steel and Iron. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Stewart Iron Works. 
Piling Cabinets & Systems. 
Ravlis Office Equip. Co. 
Filters (Water). 
(See Water Softening.) 
Pinishine. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers.) 
Finishing and Sizing Materials. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Soap & Washoline Co. 














Baltie Chemical Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Brown & Bro., B. 
Chemical Co. of America. 
Cone, F. H. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Co. 
Former Tradine Co. 
Harding, Inc., H. C. 
Klipstein & Co. 
Kranstover Co., A. H. 
Leyland & Co.,Thos. 
Madero Bros. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings. 
Moore Oil Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co 
Seydel Mfg. Co 
Southern Chemical Lab. 
Standard Aniline Products Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Missouri Lamp & Mfg. Co. 
Pyrene Mfg. Co 
Fire Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire. ) 
Fire Protecting Paint. 
(See Paint—Fireproof.) 
First Aid Room Equipment. 
(See Hospital Equipment.) 
Fluted Rolls. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield & Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Flyers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Co. 
Elliot & Hall. 
Friction Clutches. 
(See Clutches—Friction. ) 
Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
American Laundry Machinery 
Co., The 
Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Furn‘ture—Office. 
Ravlis Office Eaquin. Co. 
Chicago Wire Chair Co. 
Fuses. 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
General Electrie Co. 
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Least Seconds. 


Garnett Machines. 
Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 
Gas Engines. 
(See Engines—Gas.) 
Gaskets—Pibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Gaskets—Rubber. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Gears (Silent). 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Generators (Electric). 
(See Motors and Generators.) 
Glass (Wire). 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 
Glue—Iron. 
Ament, H. B. 
Grain Bags. 
American Supply Co. 
Grease. 
(See Lubricants.) 
Guards for Machinery. 
Consolidated Expanded Metal 
Companies 
Gummed Tape and Moistening Ma- 
chine for Slashers. ‘ 
Papco Paper Products Co. 
Gums. 


(See Finishing and Sizing Mate 
rials.) 
Hangers. 
(See Shafting and Hangers.) 
Harness—Loom. 


American Supply Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 
(See Ventilating Appartus.) 
Heddles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Kks. 
Draper Co. 
Heddle Frames. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Hoists (Electric). 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Hose—Air. 
Goodrich Co., B. 
Hose (Fire). 
Goodrich Co., 
Hose—Steam. 
Goodrich Co., 
Hose— Water. 
Goodrich Co., 
Hosiery Finishing Boards. 
(See Boards.) 
Hospital Equipment. 
Betz, Frank 8. 
White Chemical Co. 
Hotels. 
Martinique. 
St. Charles. 
Tuller. 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Oramer, Stuart W. 
Spray Eng. Co. 
Hydraulic Turbines. 
(See Turbines Steam.) 
Hydro Extractors. ; . 
(See Extractors.) 
Indigo. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Ink (Stencil). 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co.. A. J. 
Dagraph Co. 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


yD 
a 


Makes the Strongest, Smooth- 
est Warps; the Best Cloth and 


SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 
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Ideal Stencil Mch. Co. 
Ink—Writing. 

Baylis Office Equip. Co. 
Iron Work—Ornamental. 

Chattanooga Iron Works. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Wks. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Dufur & Co. 
Jacquards. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Jute Bagging Machines. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Kiers. 

(See Bleaching Kilers.) 

Knit Goods Washers. 

(See Washers—Cloth.) 


Knit Goods—Underwear, Sweaters, 


Edging, Etc. 
Clift & Goodrich. 
Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Mach. Works 
Brinton Co., H. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Lace Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Lamps—lIncandescent and Are. 
Boston Economy Lamp Division 
General Electric Co. 
New York Elec. Lamp Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 


Co. 

Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
Lappers. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Laundry Machinery. 

American Laundry Mchy. Oo. 

The 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Leather Belting. 

(See Belting—Leather. ) 
Linen Yarns. 

(See Yarns—Linen.) 
Link Belting. 

(See Belting—Link.) 
Liquid Chlorine. 

(See Chlorine.) 
Loaders (Wagon and Truck). 

Link-Belt Company. 
Logwood Extract. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Looms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 

Draper (Co. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Schofield. Wm. & Co. 

Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Harness Straps. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants. 

Dixon. Jos.. Orucible Co. 

Floto Mica Sales Co. 

Kellogg & Oo., E. H. 

Moore Oil Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Lue Straps. 

(See Straps—tLug.) 
Lumber. 

Salkeld A. D & Bro 
Marking Pots. Stencils, Ink, Etc. 

(See Ink—Stencil.) 
Measuring Machine. 

Biliet & Fall. 
Mercerized Yarns. 

(See Yarns Mercerized.) 


Mercerizers. 
Abertoyle Mfg. Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 


Smith, Drum & Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Meters—Revolution, Etc. 


(See Counters.) 


Meters (Flow, Air, Gas, Steam). 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Uo. 
Lineoln Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Mill Baskets and Boxes. 

(See Boxes—Fibre.) 
Mill White Paint. 

(See Pa'nt—Mill White.) 
Millwrights. 

Hunter Mch. Co.. Jas. 


Motors and Generators (Electric). 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Mule Stands. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
Napping Machinery. 
Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Office Supplies, Furniture, Etc. 
Baylis Office Equip. Co. 
Oils—FPinishing. 
(See F’nishing and Sizing Mate- 
rials. ) 
O-ls—Lubricating. 
(See Lubricants.) 
a for Cotton, Wool, Waste 


Leigh & Butler. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Oxidizing Machinery. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Oxygen. 

Bird Wilcox Co. 

Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Packings—Leather. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Packings—-Rubber. 

Goodrich Co., B. P. 
Paint. 

Barrett Co., The. 

Chaffee, Thos. K. 

General Roofing Mfg. Co. 

Ullman-Philpott Co 

Wadsworth-Howland & Oo., Inc. 

Wolf Paint Co., Leon L. 
Paint—Fireproof. 

General Roofine Mfg. Co. 

High Grade Mfg. Co. 

Wadsworth-Howland & Oo., Inc. 

Wolf Paint Co.. Leon L. 
Pa‘nt—Mill White. 

Chaffee, Thos. K. 

Ullman-Philpott Co. 

Wadsworth-Howland & Oo., Inc. 

Wolf Paint Co., Leon L. 
Perforated Metai. 

(See Screens and Sieves.) 
Picking Machinery. 

Curtis & Marble Mach. Co 

Howard & Bullough, Am Ma- 

chinc Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co.. Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Pickers—Curled Hair. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Southern 
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Representatives: 
S. C. Thomas 
George Witherspoon 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Schofield, Wm. & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Picker Housings. 
Hubbard Mch. Co. 


Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Pipe Threading & Cutting Machines 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 

Power Companies. 

(See Central Stations.) 

Power Transmission. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 

Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 
Cork Insert Co. 

Excelsior Pulley Co. 

Freadrich Belting Co. 

General Electric Co 

Graton & alent P Co. 
Goodrich Co., 

Hunter Mackine bo.. Jas. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
Textile Specialty Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
West Point Iron Works. 

Press Papers. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Press Rolls. 

Cohoes Iron Foundry & Mch. Co. 

Presses. 

American Laundry Mchy. Co. 
The 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Smith & Furbrush Mch. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 
Pulleys. 
American Pulley Co. 
Cork Insert Co. 
Excelsior Pulley Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bear'ng Co. 
West Point Iron Works. 
Pulleys (Cork Insert). 
American Pulley Co. 
Cork Insert Co. 
Pulley Crowning Glue. 
Ament, H. kh. 
Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cohoes Iron Foundry & Mch. Oo. 
Seeger-Walraven' Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co.. 
The. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Railings. 

Chattanooga Iron Works. 

Dufur & Co. 

Mercury Mfg. Co. 
Railways—Industrial. 
Bi Trucks—Electric.) 


ways. 
Southern Railwaz. 
eeds. 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
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Reels. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co.. Wm. we 

Repairing (Textile of all kinds). 
"“Eecanvilte Iron Works. 
Hubbard Mch. Co. 

Rewin Machines. 

moony | Marble Machine Co. 

Rib Top Cutters. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronze 
Union Mfg. Co. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 

Rings—Spinning. 

(See Spinning Rings.) 

Rocker Shaft Bearings. 

(See Bearings.) 

Roller Covering. 

Goodrich Co., B. F. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Poofing. 

Barrett Co., The. 

OCortright Metal Roofing Co. 

General Roofing Mfg. Co. 

Roof and Cement Coating. 
General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
High Grade Mfg. o. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 

Rope—Transmission. 

Hunt Oo., C. W., Ine. 
Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Roving Cans & Trucks. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 

Roving Machinery. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-l.owell Shops. 

Rubber Products. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 

Rubber Stamps. 

(See Stamns, Stenc'ls, Etc.) 

Saddles and Stirrups. 

Dixon Lub. Saddle Co. 

Saddles—Ot-less. ; 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 

Scales—Automatic. 

American Kron Scale Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 

Screens & Sieves (Perforated) 
Erdle Perforating Oo. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Screws (Safety Set). 

Allen Mfg. Co. 


Second Hand Machinery. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 
Toomey, Frank. 


Sewing Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mch. Co. 
Shaftings & Hangers. 
S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
West Point Iron Wks. 
Shafting Rings. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Shelving—Sectional Steel. 
National Scale Co. 


Shift Plates for changing over 
Rings. 
Union Mfg. Co. 
Shingles—Asphalt. 
General Roofing Mfg. Ce. 


Shingles—Metal. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Oo. 
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REPAIRING 








MILL MACHINERY OF ANY KIND 


If you have any broken machinery that needs repairing, and want the highest 
quality work at the lowest price we want your business. 
reboring engine cylinders, valves, etc. 


We make a specialty of 


Our excellent equipment and facilities, combined with skilled workmanship 
enables us to turh out quality work at the lowest prices, and assures you satis- 
faction. 

All repairs handled promptly, and shipments made without loss of time 

The cotton mill castings that we make are of the same high quality—in brass 
grey iron, etc. Send us samples or blueprints and let us estimate. 


Write for full information. 


GREENVILLE IRON WORKS, 
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Shuttles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Singeing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Oo. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Smith, Drum & Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo.. 
The. 
Size Kettles. 
Allen Sons Co., Wm. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Cohoes Iron Foundry & Mch. Oo. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
The. 
Worcester Steam Boiler Wks. 
Size Pumps. 
Cohoes Iron Foundry & Mch. Oo. 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rals.) 
Size System. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Skewers. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Moore Oil Co. 
Slag. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Slashers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cohoes Iron Foundry & Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 
Slasher Frictions. 
Cohoes Iron Foundry & Mch. Oo. 


Slasher Tape—Gu nmed. 
Papco Paper Products Oo. 
Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
General Roofing Co. 
Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Soaps. 
American Soap & Washoline Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Baltic Chemical Co. 
Brown & Bro., B. 
Chemical Co. of America. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
Co. 
Madero Bros. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Oo. 
Soda (Textile). 
Baltic Chemical Co. 
Brown & Bro., B. 
Chemical Co. of A:nerieca. 
Cone, Frederick H. 
Madero Bros. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 
Softeners—Cotton. 
American Soap & Washoline Oo 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Baltic Chemical Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Brown & Bro., B. 
Chemica] Co. of America. 
Madero Bros. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings. 
Moore Oil Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Southern Chemical Lab. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Softeners—Water. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


Spindles. 
Draper Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Spindles—Ball Bearing. 
Chapman Mfg. Co. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Union Mfg. Co 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spinning Tape Specialists. 


American Textile Banding Co., 


Ine. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Maeh. Co. 
Spot Remover—Cotton. 
Southern Chemical Laboratory. 
Spray Water Cooling System. 
Spray Eng. Co. 
Sprinkler Tanks. 
(See Tanks, Towers. Etc.) 
Sprocket Wheels. 
Link-Belt Company 
Stamps, 
chines. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 


Bradlev Mfg. Co., A. J. 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

Diagraph Co, 

Ideal Stencil Mch. Co. 
Stand Pipes. 

(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 
Starch and Gums. 

Arnold. Hoffman & Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Steam Engines. 

(See Engines—Steam. ) 
Steam Hose. 

(See Hose—Steam.) 
Steam Pumps. 

(See Pumps—Steam.) 
Steam Traps. 

(See Traps—Steam. ) 
Stop Motion. 


Crompton & Knowles Lo@m Wks. 


Draner Company. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Storage Warehouses for Cotton. 
(See Warehouses. ) 
Straps— (Lug). 
Freadrich Belting Co. 
Goodrich Co., B. FP. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Table Tops. 
Vitrolite Co. 
Tacohmeters. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 
Tallow. 
(See Fin’shing Material.) 
Tanks, Towers and Tubs. 
Allen Sons Co.. Wm. 
Casev-Hedges Co. 


Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Lombard Iron Works and Sup- 
ply Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
— Finishing Machinery OCo., 
e. 


Stencils and Stencil Ma- 
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and Tape Moistening Ma- 
chine for Slashers. 
Papco Paper Products Co 
Tapes and Braids. 
American Textile Banding Co., 
Inc. 
Weimar Brothers 


Telephones—Inter. 
National Scale Co 
Temples. 
Draper Company. 
Tenters. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co 
Thermometers (Wet and Dry Bulb) 
The Foxboro Company 
Thin-Place Preventers. 
Clayton & Bentley. 
Draper Company. 
Thread Guides. 
Paimer Co., The I. E 
Toilets. 
Cement Products Co. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Transmision (Power). 
(See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery.) 
Traps (Return Steam). 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
Travelers—Floating. 
Union Mfg. Co. 
Trucks—aAuto. 
Federal Motor Truck Co. 
Lewis-Hal!l Iron Works. 
Trucks—Electric. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Mercury Mfg. Co. 
Trucks—Elevating. 
National Scale Co. 
Trucks—Mill, Inter-Transportation. 
eee Truck & Supply Mtg. 
0. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Keystone Fibre Oo. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
Mercury Mfg. Co, 
National Scale Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Tubes—Cloth Protecting. 
Southern Novelty Co. 
Turbines (Steam). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co. 
Twisting Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough, 
Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Valves—Rubber. 
Goodrich Co., B. FP. 
a Ammonia, Water, 
tec. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Varnishes. 
Uliman-Philpott Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf Paint Co.. Leon L. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 


Tape 


American 








New York Blower Co. 
Ohio Blower Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Tolhurst Mch. Co. 
Warehouses (Cotton Storage). 
American Dock Co. 
Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 
Columbus Truck & Supply Mfg. 


Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough, 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Washers (Cloth). 


American Laundry Machinery Co. 


The 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 


Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 


Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 


Phila. Textile Mchry Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Washers, Graphite and Bronze 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co 
Washers, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Washers—Rubber. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Washers, Wooden, Oil-less. 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co 
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Waste Machinery (Cotton). 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G 
Schofield Co.. Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Water Cooling Ponds. 

(See Cooling.) 

Water Softeners. 
Arnold-Hoffman & Co. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Des Moines Refining Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 

The. 

Weaving. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 

Welding Apparatus (Oxy-Acety- 

lene). 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Welding Apparatus (Oxy-acetylene) 
Bird-Wiicox Co., Ine. 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 

Welding—Job. 

Bird-Wilcox Co., Ine. 

Wheels—FPFibre. 

Diamond States Fibre Co. 


Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
White Way Posts. 
Greenville Iron Works. 
Winding. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Winders. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Elliot & Hall. 

Firsching. J. A. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Howard & Bullough, Americas 

Machine Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 

Stafford Co., The 
Windows—Wire 

Chattanooga Iron Works. 
Wire Glass. 

(See Glass—Wire.) 
Wood Preserver. 

General Roofing Mfg. Co. 

Lyster Chemical Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf Paint Co., Leon L, 
Wood Pulleys. 

Excelsior Pulley Co. 
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Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 

Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Leigh & Butler. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

» Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s Sons OCorp., O. G. 
Stafford Co., The 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Ose. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co.. 

The. 

Yarns. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Gray Mfg. Co. 

Hughes Fawcett. 

Parkdale Mills, 

Peech, Sons & Phillips. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Seaboard Mills, Inc. 
Yarns—Linen. 

Hughes Fawcett. 

Yarns (Mercerized). 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Ce. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 

Parkdale Mills. 
Peech, Sons & Phillips. 
Seaboard Mills. Inc. 

Yarns—Turkey Red. 

Hughes Fawcett 





The rate without display type for 
‘*Positions Wanted,’’ ‘‘Help Wanted’’ 
and ‘‘For Sale’’ Advertisements of 40 
words or less is one dollar an insertion; 
additional words, two cents each, pay- 


able in advance. Remittances and copy 
intended for any issue should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month. 

Replies may be sent care of COTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





WANTED—Salesmen calling on cot 
ton mills to sell complete line of paints, 
weatherproofing products, etc., on a 
liberal commission basis. This is a 
fine opportunity for a live man to build 
up a permanent and profitable business. 
Address H. W. Swift, Sales Manager, 
1968 E. 66th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Ideal Surgical Dressing. 
Powerful, Safe, Pleasant. 


If your druggist cannot sup- 
ply you write to us. 


Send 10 or 25 cents silver 
for trial bottle. 


WHITE CHEMICAL CO. 
WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 








Used Machines For Sae 


F. O. B. Atlanta 


One 207 x 12’ Lathe. 

One 32/7 x 12’ Lathe. 

Two 167 x 10’ Lathe. 

One 167 x 8’ Lathe. 

One 24’ Aurora Drill Press with 
tapping attachment. 

One new 1%” Single Head Landis 
Bolt Cutter. 

New Marvel Power Hack Saws: in 
stock for immediate delivery. 

We can equip you in either new or 
used machinery. Write us. 


Seeger-Walrav n Company 
Machinery and Mill Supplies. 
38 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 








CHEAP BOILER 


60 H. P. Horizontal Tubular 


CHEAP ENGINE 


25 H. P. Horizontal, 10” x 12”, 
throttling. 


FOR SALE BY 


COLUMBIA CLAY COMPANY 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 





WANTED—A position as overseer of card- 
ing or assistant superintendent by a man 35 
years old and married. Applicant ‘s a textile 
school graduate with fifteen years of prac- 
tical experience. Would consider a modern 
mill anywhere, but prefer Georgia. Larger 
part of experience has been in the manufac- 
ture of knitting yarns. At present employed, 
but can come on two weeks’ notice. Address 
D. T. W., care COTTON. 








WANTED—A sstraight high-speed tenter- 
ing machine, 66 inches wide and about 20 
feet long. Prompt delivery important. State 
conditon of machine, when it could be 
shipped and price in first letter. Address 
General Manager, care COTTON. 
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FOR SALE 


A complete cotton spinning 
plant of 3300 spindles ring 
spinning frames. Now in full 
operation. No reasonable 
offer refused. 

Address— 


SCHADEWALD MILLS, 
3rd & Huntingdon Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. - 





New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 
ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, - Pennsylvanie 
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THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President. 












THEO. COCHEN, JR., C. P. A., Vice Pres. A. F. LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. 
BRANCHES: 
New York Chicago Boston Scranton 
Richmond Baltimore New Orleans Philadelphia 
Washington, D.C. Milwaukee San Francisco London, E. C. 
Atlanta 


Our Reports of Audit and Our Certificates of 
Condition and Operations, Are Known and Have 


Weight in the Financial Centers of the World 


ATLANTA BRANCH: 
1013 Fourth National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice President. 


STUART-HOWLAND CO.’ 


Most complete line of 


Electrical Merchandise 


of every description. 


BOSTON 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 
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Manufacturers of |, 99m Harness, Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather Belting, Strapping, Etc. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HARNESS FOR WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. None too small to receive careful attention. 
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Proper Locations for Cotton Mills. 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the 
consumption of cotton in mills of the cotton growing 
states has increased 1,502 per cent, as compared with an 
increase of onl; 93 per cent in all other states. In the 
twelve months ended August 31, 1916, Southern mills 
consumed 675,731 more bales of cotton than the mills of 
all other states. Three-fourths, or 9,000,000, of the 
total cotton spindles in the cotton growing States are 
tributary to Southern Railway tracks. Of the 200 knit- 
ting mills in the South over 125 are located along the 
Southern Railway. All the Southern woolen and silk 
mills are also on Southern Railway tracks. 

There is a reason for this, and it !s not difficult to 
understand. 

The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most 
completely those portions of the South where the textile 
industry is the greatest success, because there are found 
all the conditions which make for successful manufacture 
—the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which 
the raw materials and the needed fuel may be secured, 
the supply of good labor, the pure water, the low cost of 
power, and favorable local conditions. 

Not only for textile plants but for all other industries 
the best advantages will be found in this territory. 

If you have a plant to locate let us take up with you 
the question of the proper location. Your plans will be 
held confidential. Our knowledge of conditions at various 
points and our experience in locating other mills and the 
time of our agents in making special investigations are at 
your service, if desired. 


M. V. RICHARDS 


ROOM 131 
Industrial and Agricultural Commissioner, 











The 
House of 600 Rooms 
Taylor 400 Baths 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway, 32d St., New York 


125 pleasant Rooms, with private bath, 
facing large, open court, 


$2.50 PER DAY 


157 excellent Rooms, with private bath, 
facing street, southern exposure, 


$3.00 PER DAY 
Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 


The restaurant prices are most moder- 
ate. Equally convenient for amuse- 
ments, shopping or business. One block 
from Penn’a Station. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY, Weskingeae, | a :¢& ~ | 











“The City Care Forgot.” 


NEW ORLEANS 


America’s Convention and Carnival City. 





Che St. Gharles 


‘‘Finest All- Year Hotel in the South’’ 
Accommodating over 1,000 Guests 


ALFRED S. AMER & CO., Ltd., : - Props. 


eS Ei scan ORR RR Het 


Meet me at the Tuller for Value, Service, Home Comforts |} 


New HOTEL TULLER 
Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business en Grand Circus ann tl, Take Woedward car, get of at 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, iy Ay Single, $2. Up Double 


200 a 
100 oe itd oe . m4 Ad > 00 bd oe 


100 $3 isa **3.00to 5.00“ a.” ..* 
Total 600 Outside Rooms. 

ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET 

Two Floore—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and | 

Cabaret Exell 
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This Label Insures 
ZA Supreme Quality 


Quality Knitters quickly discriminate between 
true yarn quality and its imitation—that’s the 


QUALITY “¥ YARNS reason they are Quality Knitters, and that’s the 
Gray Menuhactione "oi reason they demand 


Gastonia, N.C “CR AY D AWN” ; 
QUALITY YARNS 


the yarn that is made to a standard, always the same, uniform, clear and 
even—made from the best Combed Peeler Cotton that money can buy. 

We are so proud of our product that we place the above trade-mark on every 
bale or other package so that vou may know you are getting the true quality 


varn. 


Write for samples and prices 


Gray Manufacturing Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRAY MANUFACTURING CO., 131 EAST 23rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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- Parkdale Mills, Inc. 


C. P. Reversed Yarns 


Two factors determine the quality of a fine combed 
yarn—the raw material used, and the way it is used. 


Our 


FINE COMBED REVERSED YARNS 


are made from the finest combed Peeler Cotton, and the 
best methods of production used in its manufacture. 
All counts and varieties for any purpose. 


Write for samples and prices. 


Gastonia, - North Carolina 


New York City, 131 E. 23rd St. 
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MINOT, HOOPER & COMPANY 







































JOHN P. KING MFG. CO. Shirtings, Drills 






NEW YORK BOSTON 
$$ SELLING AGENTS FOR 

GREAT FALLS MFG. CO. Sheetings, Jeans 

DWIGHT MFG. CO. Anchor Cottons | 

LYMAN MILLS White Goode | 

HARMONY MILLS Print Cloths | 

, | 

| 

| 

| 














olar, Hart & Holt Mills 
Fayetteville, N. C. | 


Hosiery Yarns 20s to 30s on cones 












TOLAR & HART 


New York and Philadelphia 
Selling Agents 
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SEABOARD MILLS, Inc. | 


'|59 Leonard Street, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS 
Wide and Narrow Print Cloths, 
Brown Sheetings, Twills, Drills, 












Osnaburgs, Narrow Fancies 


For Export, Manufacturing, Jobbing and 
Converting Trades 





BLIsSs FABYAN & Co. 











NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
Selling Agents for—— 

| Androscoggin Mills Hill Mannfacturing Co. 

| Bates Mfg. Co. | Otis Company 

Boston Duck Co. Palmer Mills 

Columbian Mfg. Co. Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
| Cordis Mills. Thorndike Company. 
Edwards Mfg. Co. Warren Cotton Mills. 


Otis Company—Underwear. 
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J. H. LANE & CO. 


NEW YORK 


Selling Agents for 


Cotton Fabrics and Yarns 


BOSTON CHICAGO 





Harding, Tilton & Co. 


i | New York Boston Philadelphia 
i e 
| | | Chicago 
| 
} | COTTON GOODS COTTON YARNS 
t | WHITMAN MILLS HOLMES MFG. CO. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
. GOSNOLD MILLS CO 
fi NEW BEDFORD, MASS. NYANZA MILLS 
Ht WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
} CLINTON COTTON MILLS 
CLINTON, 8.0. FARWELL MILLS 
LISBON, MAINE 
MILLS MFG. CO. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


| 


1} 
i 
|! 
! 
| 
{ 


Vf 
jis) 
tale 


GLENN-LOWRY MFG. CO. 


WHITMIRE, 8. ©. WORSTED YARNS 


: 
MECKLENBURG MANUFACTUEING CO. SAMOSET WORSTED MILLS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. WOONSOCKET, RB. I. 


—————==—=E=—]E—E=E=—E—E———————_—_——_—_ ss 
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Mercerized Yarns 


: Prepared Specially for the 


Hosiery Trade 








Peech Sons & Phillips Co., 


Camden, N. J. 

















CLIFT & GOODRICH 


KNIT UNDERWEAR 
|" SWEATER COATS 


FOR THE JOBBING TRADE ONLY 














80 and 82 LEONARD STREET 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
et 


78 Chauncy Street 


63 Basinghall St. 
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General Offices: 58 and 60 Worth Street, NEW YORK | 
BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS CHICAGO | 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills, Twills, Print Cloths, Special | 
Weaves, wide and narrow; also Ginghams, Chambrays, Chev- | 
iots 36" and 27", Outings, Plaids, Seamless Bags for convert- 
ing, manufacturing, jobbing, and export trades. 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of TAPES, BINDINGS 
AND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-2048 Amber St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wellington, Sears & Co. 


66 Werth St., NEW YORK 
HICAGO 


Franklin St., BOSTON * + 
~~ _ftttapeieuia ~~ Commission Merchants ~~ iia. 


ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


COTTON DUCK 


All Widths, Weights and Numbers | 


Oceanic Wide Cotton Duck Superior Army Ounce Duck 


26 inches to 120 inches wide. 28 1-2 and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 












15 ounee. 
Oceanic and Superior Sail Duck pac ol 
22 and 24 inches wide. Monarch Double Filling Duck 
. 29 and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 
Shawmut Hose and Belting Duck ounce. 
Dixie. Shoe Ducks Magnolia and Cypress Single Filling Duck 


29, 36 and 40 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 
ounce. 


Aquapeile and Storm King Waterproof Duck 


37 inches wide, 7, 71-4, 71-2, 8 and 9 
ounce. 





Parkhill Manufacturing Co. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Producers of the following 
celebrated lines of 


FINE GINGHAMS 


Toile Du Nord Imperial Chambray 
31” Victoria Zephyr Braeloch 32” Gingham 
32” Glen Roy Zephyr Fine Shirting Madras 
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~Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS FOR THE 





Piedmont Mfg. Co. Woodside Cotton Mills Chiquola Mfg. Co. 
Loray Mills Orr Cotton Mills Toxaway Mills 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. Easley Cotton Mills Brandon Cotton Mills 
Anderson Cotton Mills Woodruff Cotton Mills Lois Cotton Mills 
Greenwood Cotton Mills Franklin Mills Lydia Cotton Mills 
F. W. Poe Mfg. Co. Glenwood Cotton Mills Eureka Cotton Mills 
Pickens Mills Brogon Mills The Hartwell Mills 
Poinsett Mills Williamston Mills Judson Mills 
VICTOR-MONAGHAN I[AILLS 
Ottaray Mills Apalache Mills 
Monaghan Mills Victor Manfg. Co. 


Sheetings, Drills, Fine Cloths, Outin g Cloths and Ducks. 





Commission Merchants 






Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 










Selling Agents for 





Pacific Mills Boston Mfg. Co., 1901 

Merrimack Mfg. Co. Whittenton Mfg. Co. 

Ipswich Mills Salmon Falls Mfg. Co. 
Ipswich Mills (Middlesex Dept.) 
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JAMES L. WILSON & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 








Flannelettes, 27-in. and 36-in 
Ginghams, Chambrays, 
Fancy Dress Goods, 
Shepherd Checks, 

Cheviots. 







For Jobbers, Cutters and Exporters 










J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 


Nos. 86 and 88 Worth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CHICAGO LONDON, ENG. MANCHESTER, ENG. HAMILTON, ONT. 


ARMY, SAIL AND WIDE 
DUCK 


Sheetings, Drills, Twills, Cotton and Union Crashes, Osnaburgs, 
Grain Bags, Yarn, Rope, Twine. 


Sales Agents of International Cotton Mills, Imperial Cotton Company, 
Cosmos Cotton Company 





Especial Attention Given to Export Requirements 





it 
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| W. A. ERWIN, Prest. EUGENE HOLT, bay Prest. J. L. ERWIN, Secy. & Treas. 
West Durham, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Erwin Yarn Agency, Inc. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS 


Offices 229 Chestnut St., Philadelpbia, Pa., and Industrial Trust Bidg., Providence, R. I. 


Alpine Cotton Mills No. 1. Alpine Cotton Mills No. 2. Locke Cotton Mills Co. 
Buffalo Cotton Mills. Gem Cotton Mills. Sevier Cotton Mills Co. 





ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 





| HUGHES FAWCETT | 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Pu: poses 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


| 115 Franklin | Street, : NEW YORK 








| HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
| J. WILLIAM BARKDULL_ CC. MORGAN ABRAMS | 
















MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Future Brokers Association 


New York Stock Exchange Amory, Browne & Co. 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange / Boston New York 


New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Nashau Manufacturing Jacksen Company 
————— Cempany Parkhill Manufacturing 
r i Indian Head Mills Company 
| Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association pero Weusennn Commeuy 
Samuel A. Crozier & Son Lowe Manufacturing Co. 
Lancaster Mills Quinebaug Company 


Private Wires to Principal Points B. B. & R. Knight (Export only) 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 

Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 












| Weimar Bros. 
Phone Connections 

Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









"A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS f 
366 BROADWAY Cor. Franklin St. NEW YORK 

__DEPT. FRED'K VIETOR & AOHELIS. 


PA ULSON, LINKROUM & co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THE CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INTERMEDIATES 
COLORS 


and 


MILL SUPPLIES 


FACTORIES: SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 28 PLATT STREET 








J. E. SIRRINE, 


Mill Architect and Engineer 


Specialty 


Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 





In Your 
Spare Moments 


study the advertisements of 
COTTON. 

Such study will broaden your 
knowledge of the best products 


for your mill. 








DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


| WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 












Wael © FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS. COTTON MILLS | 
STE MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS - 
Bee # ALO ALSO BRUSHES INK MARKING POTS 


>| TI Scalia iPS. NOTARIAL CORPORATION SEALS | 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP& STENCIL WORKS 


a OLDEST STENCIL AND STAMP HOUSE IN GEORGIA ATL ANT A 


‘C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A. 





STANDARD ANILINE 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 


BETA NAPHTHOL 
PARANITRANILINE 


MONO SULPHONIC 
ACID 


SULPHUR~ BLACK 
SULPHUR BLUE 
LAKE SCARLET 
LAKE ORANGE 


BISMARCK BROWN 


Other cotton colors 


in preparation 


WOOL SCARLET 
WOOL ORANGE 
WOOL YELLOW 
CHRYSOIDINE 
SODIUM ACETATE 
FUR DYES. 





General Offices, 366-5th Avenue, New York 


WORKS: WAPPINGERS 


F. W. LAPRENTZ, C. P. A., Pre 


THEO. COCHEU, Jr., C. P. A., Vice Pres. 


A. F. LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. 


FALLS, NEW YORK 





TheAmerican AuditCo. 


aay Main 872 
e Address 
ama’ i —— York 


EW _.100 Broadway (Home Office) 
a TORE 33rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Artoria 


ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Building. 


CHICAGO—Marquette wane” 
BOSTON—Exchange Buildin 


PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue. Stratford 


BALTIMORE—Keyser Buildin 


WASHINGTON, D. 0.—Celorado Building. 


NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche 
oo FRANCISCO—Mills Buildi 


ing. 


RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building. 
LONDON, E. 0.—50 Gresham St.,’ Bank. 
MILWAUKEE—Plankinton Bank Building. 


SCRANTON—Title Building. 


Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


,Resident Vice-President 
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National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


100 William St., New York 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Aniline Colors and Coal Tar Products 


IMPORTERS OF 


| Dyestuffs, Chemicals, Gums, Ete. 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE 
? CHICAGO 
I panini MILWAUKEE 
i CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS 
| KANSAS CITY CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
WORKS: 


=—— 


REE ote ‘ 


Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works Inc., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


i 
yi 
| 
1 
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Yorkshire Gum 


SOLUBLE GUM to be used in Warp Sizing. It is especially valuable in this respect as 
A it combines readily with all starches, making a uniform size mixing. Besides making 

a smooth, pliable warp, users of Yorkshire Gum will find quite a reduction in shedding 
and loom waste, For this reason we recommend it especially where drop wires are in use. 
This Gum also attracts moisture very readily and by so doing adds strength and elasticity 
to the yarn. While giving the very best results in sizing, it is, at the same time, a most 
economical size. Should use Raw Tallow, Soluble Tallow, or Solution Oil in addition. 


Soluble Sizing Tallow 


HIS PREPARATION is simply raw beef tallow made soluble. In view of the fact that 
T raw tallow will not dissolve and hence does not eombine with starches, we herein offer 
an article that avoids these objectionable features. Soluble Sizing Tallow dissolves 
and combines readily with all starches and acts as a most valuable softening agent. Users 
of this article will avoid the danger of mildewed warps and also the disagreeable odor of 
Raw Tallow in the goods. In short, an excellent softening agent. 


Rectified Tallow 


OR MANUFACTURERS who prefer the use of Raw Tallow to Soluble Tallow or Soluble 
F Oil we offer our RECTIFIED RAW TALLOW. Preferable to ordinary market tallow. 


NO IMPURITIES, NO MILDEW. 
Arabol Gum G 


Attracts Moisture and Softens the Yarn. 

Retains the Moisture, Making the Yarn More Pliable. 
Adds Strength and Elasticity. 

Boils Thin; Thereby Penetrating the Yarn. 

Opens the Yarn. Preventing Break-Backs. 

Lays the Fibre. 


Arabol Softening Oil 


VERY VALUABLE SOFTENER for use in warp sizing. Pound for pound it softens 
A mote than raw tallow, and is, therefore, more economical. It is especially valuable 

as it penetrates the yarn and adds elasticity and strength. In addition to its 
softening properties it is very valuable in sizing as it keeps the cylinder perfectly 
smooth and prevents the yarn from sticking. In this it is far superior to tallow. This 
oil is neutral and can be used with any sizing material. Superior to tallow as it is 
always uniform, and contains no acid as so much of the tallow does. We solicit a trial. 


HOt pm > 


Sphinx Warp Size 


N ORDER to meet the demands for a higher grade sizing material requiring no addition 
| 0 tallow, we have recently perfected our SPHINX WARP SIZE, which we are now 

offering to the trade on a guarantee of satisfactory results. By combining the very best 
of materials for softening and penetrating yarn and for attracting moisture, we can assure 
you of a product that will meet with your requirements. Try a barrel on approval. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


100 William Street, New York 
=xe=xi CAMERON MacRAE, Southern Sales Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The home of 


VICTOR 
MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—penetrates the warps—increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
sluten and other foreign matter it gives a 
bleach and finish to the goods that you can 
set from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR 
STARCH has no equal on the market. 


The Keever Starch Company 


Columbus, Ohio 
Southern Agent: MR. JAS. H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at 
your convenience. 
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E. J. M’CAUGHEY 


P. B. M’MANUS 
Secretary and Manager 


President and Treasurer 


Home Bleach & Dye Works 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of 
Cotton Yarns—in Skein and Warp 
Daily Capacity 50,000 Lbs. 





Put Your Processing In Our Hands 


if you want to be sure of results. ‘We have had 35 
years of experience in Dyeing, Bleaching or Mercer- 
izing and have every modern equipment operated 
by skilled employees. 

Pure Bleaching for Piece Dye Work. Fancy Colors 


Dyed to Match Samples. Special Finish. Special 
Dyeing of Cotton Yarns for Silk Goods in Black 


and Colors. 


Also—Facilities for Winding Cotton Yarns on 
Paper Cop Tubes for the Shuttle, also on Beams 
and,Cones and Parallel Tubes. 


Office and Works at Pawtucket R. I. 
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AMERICAN DYES FOR AMERICAN DYERS 


DYES ang 
‘(CHEMICALS 





THE NEW QUICK ACTING 


a OS" COLTON MORDANT 
ROM FOR USE WITH EXTRACT COLORS 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


MARDEN, ORTH & HASTINGS CO., Inc. 


Established 1837) 


BOSTON, 225 Purchase St. 61 Broadway, 130 N. Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO, 316 Clay St. NEW YORK. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND 


EOOOTTUEOEO UD EERUOAAADON UU AUUAUUUAUAOUOQOOOOQOOGONOOQOQOOQQQGOOOOOOOOEOEOOEEEEEEEEEEOEEEUOUUUUUUUUU UU ROOD PAOOOOOOOSOOOOEHOOGOOOPNOSOOOOES Oe 
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ESTABLISHED 1815. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Alizarine 
Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from Every Part of the World for 
Starching, Softening, Weighting and Finishing Yarn, 
Thread or any Fabric. 











Special Attention Given by Practical Men to Specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted fabrics, combining the latest European and 
American methods. 


We Believe There is No Problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


That We Cannot Solve. 


FORMULAS for the best method of obtaining any DESIRED 
FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 













TELEPHONE CABLE ADDRESS 





RECTOR 8840, 6662 MADEROBRO 
Madero Bros. 
Incorporated 
Chemical Dept. 

115 Broadway, Dew York 

QUEBRACHO EXTRACT .  FUSTIC EXTRACT 

LOGWOOD EXTRACT HEMATINE CRYSTALS 

SOLID LOGWOOD ANILINE DYES 
SODA ASH NITRIC ACID BICHROMATE OF SODA 
CAUSTIC SODA MURIATIC ACID BICHROMATE OF POTASH 
BLUE VITRIOL AMMONIA CITRIC ACID 
CHLORIDE OF LIME CHLORATE OF POTASH TARTARIC ACID 
SULPHURIC ACID MURIATE OF POTASH TANNIC ACID 


ALL OTHER CHEMICALS 
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ANILINE A DYEWOOD Walter eer oe IMPORTERS 


B) s 
COLORS | PS BOX Om BS 113 Broad St., Bos ston 192 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. All Sulphonated Castor Oils. 
MONOPOLE OIL. U. S. Patent No. 861397. 
















New York Office, 100 William Street 
Western Representative, United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Il. 













THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


117 Hidson Street, NEW YORK 


’ RADING CO. Manufacturers and Importers of 


Dyewood Extracts, Aniline, Alizarine and Algol Colors 


“ SPECIALTIES—For Cotton Khaki (Government 
Chemicals Work) ALGOL Colors, also Direct and Sulphur Colors. 
Everything for the Trade Importers of the Products Manufactured by 


FARBENFABRIKEN VORMALS FRIEDR. BAYER & CO. 


Leverkusen, near Cologne on Rhine, Germany. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
6 Church Street Drexel Building 









Oils and Indigo Extract 
Industrial Chemicals Natural Indigo 


Chloride of Lime Caustic Soda 
Soda Ash Bichromate of Soda For Cotton and Wool Dyeing. 


Bichromate of Potash Caustic Potash DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
Chlorate of Potash 








Write for samples and prices 


Frederick H. Cone James C. Gismond & Co., Inc. 
176 Front t., NEW YORK 97 Water St., New York. 





Remember— 
that the small space prevents advertisers on this.page from telling their 
whole story, but if you will just drop them a line they will gladly send 
full data. 









WATE. SOFTENING 
FiLTRATION 

FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
WM 8B. SCAtE: sk SOnNs: CO Pil TSB rtshH. FA 
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—STARCH 


Corn Products 
OQ YOU KNOW THAT Corn Starch 


in its modified forms has replaced 

potato, sago and cassave starches in sizing 
and finishing. 

Every mill that has changed over gives the same 


reason—“CORN STARCH PRODUCES THE 
RESULT FOR LESS MONEY.” 





Have you discovered the advantage of using Mod- 
ified Corn Starches, Dextrine, Corn Syrup and Corn 
Sugar? 

Weare prepared to show you how to use these 
products to your advantage and improve your 
processes. 


For full information address 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


Southern Office 
Greenville, S. C. 


STARCH 
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MADE IN U. S. 


ft 


Caustic Soda Cocoanut Oil 
Soda Ash Olive Oil 
Caustic Potash Olive Oil Foots 


i 


HOLLAND ANILINE Co. 





: p= 118 W. Kinzie Street oo : Aniline Oil Palm Oil 

ia CHICAGO an = || Carbonate of Soya Bean Oil 
 — “and : 
ie pm Potash Castor ‘Oil 

' om METHYL VIOLET 2 ; Bichromates Cotton Seed Oil 
F = METHYLENE BLUE 5 _ || Chlorates Red Oil 

: a SA ROW > — | Prussiates Etc., Etc., Etc. 
1S a. ~~] |B. BROWN & BRO. 
= HOLLAND, MICH. E 280 Broadway 

3 = NEW YORK, N. Y. 

= z Philadelphia Branch: 

= CO N C E N TR ATION = DREXEL BUILDING Telephone, Lombard 2186 
= = 340 SANSOME ST., eile e ata Dough. 3332 
SU HIILUANNNOMUIHOUINNVONOONUNNOEUUOUEOUUOUUNULUURLUNUU0LUR00N00000000000ORONERNEELEELEUGEESOAUENUQEOEOGECOE 0.000000 
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Immediate Delivery 


Any Quantity 






SOURCE PRICES 


INDIGO 


ANILINE OIL 

Special Quality 

ZINC DUST 90% 
SULPHUR 

BLACK & BLUE 
BISMARK BROWN 
INDIGO EXTRACT 
SOAP (Procter & Gamble) 


Direct Importers and Agents 


185 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON 
The Leonard W. 
CRONKHITE CO. 





We Manufacture 


Sulphur Black 

Sulphur Brown 

Sulphur Green 

Oil Black 

Nigrosine, (Sol. Water) 








Special Attention Given 
Southern Business 


Manhattan Trading Corp. 


Manufacturing Chemists. 


2 Rector Street New York City 
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Don’t Buy 
Logswood Extract 


until you try our product PURIFIED by our patented 
process for removing all natural detrimental impurities, 
such as gums, etc. 


BECAUSE, you will get clearer, brighter, more even 


shades, and—SATISFACTION. 
BUY a single barrel NOW and see for yourself. 


Dye Products Company 


, OF THE 


| United States 


MANAYUNK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












Make Your Bleach 
Out of Salt Water 


E, manufacture a num- 

ber of different types 

of cells for this purpose. All 

you require besides this is 

direct current of electricity 
and salt water. 

Write for additiona in- 

formation. 


Electro Chemical 
Company, 


Formerly 


National Laundry Machinery Co. 
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The “Proctor’’ Loop Dryer. 


“Go ROCTOR” Dryers 
are produced under 
conditions that make 

for perfect results. They 
are designed by the best 


dryer engineering talent procura- 
ble, built in shops where nothing 
but drying machines are made, 
and constructed only of the finest 
materials. Leading manufactur- 
ers use “PROCTOR” Dryers in 
practically every phase of the 
textile field. 


stating material 1HE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
to be used PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N.C 
PROVIDENCE, R I Tocenn Pecado H G Mayer Roalty Bldg 


Howard Building 


ieee ash) a.) 


a 
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Automatic Tentering Machine 


At TER nearly one hundred years in business, we are not only 
the oldest but the largest domestic manufacturers of finishing 
machinery for textile fabrics. We believe this leadership rests 
chiefly on the fact that we sell brains, workmanship and service as 
well as high-grade machinery. 
The Butterworth Line includes: 

Bleaching Machines Soaping Machines 

Drying Machines Tentering Machines 

Singeing Machines 

Mercerizing Ranges 

Hydraulic Presses 

Dyeing Machines Color Kettles 





Mangles (all kinds) 
Calenders (all kinds) 






iii 77 TE TOMTOM 







| H.W.BUTTERWO |! 
: Providence Office: Turk’s Head Building. P HILADELP 
- 





" 
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The Foxwell Pneumatic Guider. 


Trt Foxwell Pneumatic “Guider” never takes any “days off.” 
It saves space and the time lost when the workman is not at 
his machine. By taking the place of an operative it pays for itself 
in afew months. We will put one in your plant on free tnal. 


Write for catalog or ar- 
range for demonstration 


RTH & SONS CO. 


HIA, PA. Established 1820 
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XCELSIOR 
XTRA 


FOR 


| Stripping of all Colors 
on All Fibres 


5% Excelsior Extra without the addi- 
tion of acids will bring down the color 
after 15 minutes boil leaving. a perfectly 
clear ground on the fibre. 














Send for Sample Can 


—————— — 


Pe Se ee 
RUE ig ng Gs ee 
250 lb. drums’. .-. 30c 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ss A. H. KRANSTOVER Co. 


559 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS 


The Leading Distributors of 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and 
Sulphonated Oils 











PRODUCTS Made in America 


Aniline Oil Aniline Salt 
Sulphur Black Sulphur Blue 
Sulphur Tan Sulphur Green 
Sulphur Brown Nigrosine 

Methyl! Violet Indigo Extract 
Induline Indigo Carmine 
Chrome Sulphate Caustic Soda 

Chrome Acetate Carbon Tetrachloride 


Resinates, Oleates, Stearates and Borates 


oO 
Lead, Maganese and Alumina 


Agents for 
The Society of Chemical Industry 
Basle, Switzerland 
Ciba Indigo (Synthetic) Ciba Blue 
Auramine Rhodamine 
Direct Blues, Etc. 





A. KLIPSTEIN COMPANY 


644 Greenwich Street New York 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Represented in Canada by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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XCELSIOR 
XTRA 


FOR 


Stripping of all Colors 
on All Fibres 


5% Excelsior Extra without the addi- 
tion of acids will bring down the color 
after 15 minutes boil leaving. a perfectly 
clear ground on the fibre. 





Send for Sample Can 
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250 lb. drums: . .-. Xe 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. KRANSTOVER Co. 


559 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS 
Deosaethi, Secitieale and 
Sulphonated Oils 
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PRODUCTS Made in America 


Aniline Oil Aniline Salt 
Sulphur Black Sulphur Blue 
Sulphur Tan Sulphur Green 
Sulphur Brown Nigrosine 

Methyl] Violet Indigo Extract 
Induline Indigo Carmine 
Chrome Sulphate Caustic Soda 

Chrome Acetate Carbon Tetrachloride 


Resinates, Oleates, Stearates and Borates 


o 
Lead, Maganese and Alumina 


Agents for 
The Society of Chemical Industry 
Basle, Switzerland 
Ciba Indigo (Synthetic) Ciba Blue 
Auramine Rhodamine 
Direct Blues, Etc. 








A. KLIPSTEIN COMPANY 


644 Greenwich Street New York 
BRANCHES: 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Represented in Canada by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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For a Happy and IF 


These two pages could not hold 
the good wishes we have for our 
friends among the texiile mills, for it 
is only through their appreciation of 
the distinct advantages of “Liquid 
Chlorine” over any other bleaching 
method, that ‘we have enjoyed the 
prosperity we have during the past 

' year, and we take this opportunity to 
express our deep appreciation for 
their valued friendship and patronage. 





Electro Bleaching | ' 


18 East 41st Street 
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and Best Wishes 
Prosperous New Year 


During the coming year our hope 
and belief is that our old friends will 
continue to be our friends, and that 
we have the opportunity of making 
and serving many new friends and 
customers. 

In the one short year of 1916, 
“Liquid Chlorine’’ has attained to be 
the standard bleaching process—has 
proven that it is the most efficient 
and scientific 100% bleaching agent. 

May we serve YOU during 1917? 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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DELAHUNTY DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Manufacturers of Textile and Mining Machinery 
Revolving Cylinder Raw Stock Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 
Revolving Cylinder Hosiery Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 
Hosiery, Oxidizing, and Tom Tom Machines. 
Circulating Type Raw Stock Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 
Circulating Type Beam Dyeing Machines for Dyeing 
Cotton Warp on Beams, 1 to 12 Beams in One Operation 
Special Machines for Aniline, Sulphur, Indigo, and Other Vat Colors 


OFFICE AND WORKS, PITTSTON, PA., U. S. A. 





| Culietiee Slashers 
BOSSON & LANE | CYLINDER or HOT AIR 


Manufacturing Chemists | Drives for Slasher Cylinders 
Iron Slasher Cones 
Iron Draw Rolls 
Slasher Combs 
in | | * Size Kettles 
Size Pumps 
BLEACHING Be Traveling Press Rolls 
DYEING | Expansion Press Roils 
SIZING i | COPPER CYLINDERS 
AND | FOR ALL MAKES OF SLASHERS 


FINISHING ELEVATORS 
Electric—Belt Driven—Hand Power 


TEXTILES | | Elevator Gates and Hatch Doors 
Cables and Sheaves 


Specializing 


Works and Office 
Atlantic, Massachusetts 


Aniline Dyes 
Dyewood Extracts 


AND ALL 


Textile Chemicals 


Baltic Chemical Co. 


ame 183 Duane St. YONKERS, 
_ WORTH 4143 New York N. Y. 
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COTTON 


has our REFINITE Process of Softening Water had such a 


remarkable sale among the Laundries and Textile Mills? 


Here’s the Reason 


It will do all we claim for it, because it is a sure, sane, 


natural product, prepared in NATURE’S SIMPLE, SAFE 
WAY. 


It is reasonably priced, because we have not built up 
a top-heavy concern by selling more stock than necessary, 
so small profits will produce a reasonable dividend. 


Our patrons are boosting it, because we do not merely 
sell them, get their money and forget them, but aid them 
in every way by sending our experts to suggest methods 
of economy and improvement. 


An unqualified endorsement of the success of our 
REFINITE Process is shown by the fact that December 
sales doubled that of any previous month. 

Catalog, descriptive matter and endorsements sent on 
request. 


Des Moines Refining Company 


109-111 East Walnut St., 
Des Moines, - Iowa. 


Eastern Representative: Western Representatives: Southern Representative: 
A. W.B } LARIMER-HUGHES CO. EDWIN 8. MYERS 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 509 Baker-Detwiler Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 904 Fourth Nat’l Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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ALLEN PATENT 


‘*‘Allen’’ Injector Kier 
As illustrated 
‘‘Allen Worcester’’ Kier 
Electric Driven Circulator and Indirect Heater. 
‘‘Allen Hydraulic’’ Kier 
For Raw Stock. Unloaded in 30 minutes, 
The following is an extract from letter from 

a large mill that recently installed ‘‘Worcester’”’ 
Kiers. 


‘We note that in the new type kiers the liquor 
can be brought to a boiling point very much quicker 
than in the old type, thereby saving considerable 
lime in the boil-off.”’ 


This new kier is mechanically correct, no live 
steam is admitted to the kier. 

Absolutely uniform results are secured with 
less consumption of steam. 

Let us show you how you can improve on 
your present system. Write us. 


Logwood Extractor for Extracting. the 
Coloring Matter from Logwood Chips. 


Worcester Steam Boiler Works 
Wm. Allen Sons Co., Prop. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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There is a SARGENT DRYER made to exactly 
fit your conditions. The Sargent line includes a dryer 
for every mill and all classes of raw Cotton, 


Wool, Linters, Silk, Etc. 





Tell us what you want 
to do and we shall be 
glad to give you every 


assistance possible. 


C. G. SARGENTS SONS CORP., YE" 


FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent. 
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= The ~ = 
= American edt . sellitiatiee = 
= Rotary | z 
= Hosiery = 
= Press = 
= = 
= Reduce Your Pay Roll = 
2 And Enlarge Your Output E 
= A time is coming, after the war when European competition is renewed, that American manufacturers can = 
= meet only by energetic action. = 
= The way to prepare for it is to adopt the latest scientific cost-cutting methods—every new machine of supe- 2 
= rior efficiency that can be had. = 
= The American Rotary Hosiery Press is such a machine. It is very interesting in this connection and has = 
= only just been perfected. = 
= It is much faster and much more efficient for its purpose than any machine that has previously been = 
= available. = 
= The output is so much greater that employes on piece work can earn the same weekly amount as at present = 
= with a rate 20 per cent lower. = 
= May we tell you more about it? = 
= : . = 
2 The American Laundry Machinery Company : 
= SPECIALTY DEPARTMENT, CINCINNATI = 
a i 
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Tolhurst Self-Balancing Extractors | Something New 


Write for |} 
Catalog e 








Belt 
Engine 
or Motor 
Driven 
Oven Driven Extractor | RAW STOCK 
ee «| | Dyeing Machi 
or Motor Connected y Q ac ine 
Driven Electrically jf 


Driven 





Open Top “nee | Columbus Truck & Supply 
Tolhurst Machine Works | | Mfg. Company 


’ TROY, N. Y. 
red H. White, Sou. Agent, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. ! Columbus Georgia 
| >’ 
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30 Chace Providence, R. I. | 







Builders of 


Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, 






Drying, Printing and Finishing Machinery 






for 





| Textile F abrics and Warps 


Gas Singers. Kiers. 


Bleaching Machinery. 








Scutchers. Mangles. 
Open Washers or Soapers. 
Dyeing Machines. 









Drying Machines. 





Color Kettles. Tenters. 


Sprinklers Calenders. 












Hydraulic Presses. 
Pumps. Folders. 
Warp Boiling Out Machines. 
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Mercerizing Machines 


FOR = 


SKEINS AND WARPS 


= 


| 
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Our latest type of Skeis Mercerizing Machine 


Our Skein Machine has been in use for many years by the best 
concerns. It surpasses all others in production, quality of work and 


economy of operation. 


Write for Catalog No. 3 


SMITH, DRUM & Co. 


‘“‘BUILDERS OF THE BEST” 
Mercerizing Dyeing Singeing and Finishing Machinery 


Allegheny Ave., below 5th St. 


Southern Agent 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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AGENTS FOR 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SULPHUR BLACK 


(Powder of uniform strength—no paste) 


WE ARE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


elle Cm) \ {ie METHYL VIOLET 
sBROADFOOT | SULPHUR BROWN 
| PRUSSIAN BLUE 


LOGWOOD CHIPS 


Dicks, David & Broadfoot, Inc. 


DYESTUFFF § CHEMICALS i 302-304 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


BAS ED AS Manufacturers and Exclusive Agents 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


HODNANUUGAUDGQUDENOVGNUDSOOOOLOONRA) POROQOOERODOATFAAUAUOUE) QUAGDUNGNUNOADOGOUOOGUGOUOEAUNGOUNGADEROUDOAOUOOUDEODOOOULN te 
The E.. Howard Clock Company 


Established 1842 
Boston, New York and Chicago 
Makers of 
OF EVERY 
CLOCKS DESCRIPTION 


Write for Factory Catalog 


to 





TRADE — MARK 
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BOILERS 


: : Horizontal Watertube Boiler STANDARD FOR 
THIRTY YEARS 


THE CASEY-HEDGES CoO. 


SAFETY GUARDS 
FOR MACHINES 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
New Orleans Chicago New York Havana 


The Consolidated Expanded Metal Co.’s 
Braddock, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 
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That Superior Finish. 


is obtained on 


“HURRIGANE”” MACHINERY 


‘*Hurricane’’ Loop Dr ers most closely 
approach Nature’s own way of drying, 
therefore you retain the original softness 
and elasticity of the fabric 

Cloth handled in this way, when cut into 
garments and finished on a ‘‘Hurricane’’ 
Hot Plate Press is given that Superior 
Pinish that shows the quality of your 
goods to best advantage. 


Loop Dryer for Underwear, Toweling, etc 
mm THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. | y 


_ 672! GERMANTOWN AVE..PHILADELPHIA, PA. le 

















